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RUNS ON BANKS, 1866 AND 1892. 


since the great panic and the troubles of 1866 

occurred, and the events of that time are now 

matters of history. Though some few survive 

in whose memories the events of that disastrous 
period are still ever fresh, yet to the great majority of the 
activé business men of the present time—to many men now 
well on in middle life—they are only known through tradition. 
Almost the whole of a new generation, it may be said, has 
come up since that date, and it is well to recall some of 
the lessons learned then, and to read them again in the light 
which recent troubles has cast upon them. 

To begin with the best side of the events of the early autumn 
of 1892, we may well be thankful that the difficulties of this year 
spread no further than they did. It is most fortunate for the 
well-being of the country, and of the banking institutions in 
it, that the run on the Birkbeck Bank did not extend into the 
City, and that no other important bank was subject to it. 
Had this been the case, the trouble must at once‘have become 
far more serious. The difficulties into which the Birkbeck 
Bank was brought depended, no doubt, primarily on the fact 
that it was connected with a building society, and that troubles 
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had fallen on other building societies. People thought thus: the 
Birkbeck Bank is connected with a building society—some 
building societies have been in trouble, hence it must also be 
in trouble. Anything more unreasonable cannot be suggested, 
but, so far as the facts can be ascertained, this was the sole 
cause of the run on the Birkbeck Bank. It is well to 
emphasize this, as one sometimes hears people say that the 
spread of information has a tendency to repress panic. This 
certainly has not been the case in the present instance. 
The customers of the Birkbeck Bank might fairly be taken as 
samples of middle-class education and middle-class capacity. 
If they were any way different, they were rather of the upper 
section of the middle classes, with a tolerable sprinkling of 
people of better standing and education. This may be 
inferred from the statements of the newspapers, .and from 
accounts which have reached us of various persons—seen at 
railway stations and elsewhere—who stated they were deposi- 
tors in the Birkbeck Bank, and desired to withdraw their 
money. Hence, so far as we can judge, the class from which 
the customers of the Birkbeck Bank were drawn was, to a very 
large extent, the same as that from which a very large portion 
of the customers of all the banks in the country are drawn. 
We have been at some little pains to endeavour to ascertain 
this point. The class was a little lower, and there were 
more women among the customers of the Birkbeck Bank 
than of most banks. There is also, undoubtedly, among 
the customers of other banks a very considerable leaven of 
persons of highly-trained business capacity and of better 
standing, which was probably absent from the customers of 
the Birkbeck Bank. And yet it is as well to put on record, 
from our own remembrance of the events of 1866, that 
persons of this stamp—that is, of higher intelligence and of 
better standing—were in many instances as much terrified 
and showed the same want of nerve as the “ governesses, 
small tradesmen and women, clerks, typewriters” and others 
who thronged Chancery Lane and its neighbourhood this 
year. 

It is true that in all cases the larger depositors in 1866 
did not come in person to the banks whence they withdrew 
their money, and that a withdrawal, in the shape of a request 
to the banker to put his customers’ money into consols, is an 
easier thing to meet than a demand then and there for so 
much money in Bank of England notes or in sovereigns, 
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But the effect on the liquid reserves of a bank is exactly 
the same, and the request that the investment should be made 
is just as much evidence of alarm as the standing at the bank 
counter and carrying off the glittering coins. 

At the same time the figures shown in the balance-sheet 
of the Birkbeck Bank make it clear that a very large part of 
their deposits must have been held in small sums. The 
amount due to depositors—among whom apparently the 
customers having current accounts are included—was stated 
in the last balance-sheet as over 44,800,000, and the number 
of current accounts as 13,200, and of deposit accounts 37,800. 
In some cases, no doubt, the deposit was held by the same 
person as the current account. Hence it is probable that the 
total number of customers may be put at something under 
50,000, in which case each individual deposit would average 
rather more than £90, or thereabouts. 

These figures may give some clue to the number of 
persons infected—no other word is applicable—with alarm. 
The withdrawals from the Birkbeck Bank between the 2nd 
September and the 15th of that month, when the crisis came 
to an end, are stated in the letter addressed to the papers by 
Mr. Francis Ravenscroft, the manager, on the 16th September, 
as having amounted to 41,578,005. By far the greater part 
of this, about £1,000,000, was withdrawn in three days— 
some of the amounts taken having been far larger than the 
average sum indicated by comparing the number of the 
depositors with the total amount of the deposits—and having 
been in sums which any banker would have considered as a 
‘very respectable balance” to the credit of an account. 

Besides the £1,000,000 referred to as having been taken 
in about three days, something like £600,000 was with- 
drawn in about eight working days. The whole sum with- 
drawn was, roughly speaking, about one-third of the deposits, 
as stated in the last balance-sheet, and hence it is probable 
that something like one-third of the depositors were affected 
by the panic. Some idea may thus be obtained of the 
number of persons who presented themselves at the office 
of the bank within the fortnight over which the anxiety 
extended. 

As is well known, the run was met with great judgment 
and spirit by the officials of the bank. No persons similarly 
circumstanced could have behaved better than they did. 
There was no yielding to panic. The extra work required, 
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which must have been a tremendous strain on the energies of 
the staff, was met in the most vigorous manner by them. 
Their conduct was above all praise. At last the panic fairly 
wore itself out. It was met, as panics can only be met, by 
meeting all demands without the slightest hesitation. When 
people found by the actual experience of having the money 
in their own hands that they could be repaid what, in the 
majority of instances, they did not want to have—what in 
some instances, as the only result was that the actual cash 
was either stolen or lost in some other way, it would have 
been far better for them never to have handled at all—the 
feeling gradually spread that the alarm was needless—it died 
out through simple exhaustion. 

But after all it was a very serious affair from the evidence 
it gave of the rapidity with which a senseless panic may be 
originated, and of the fact that nothing save the possession 
of the hard cash can allay the alarm of depositors. No 
traditional stories of the ignorance and terror of depositors in 
panics in years gone by, can exceed or even equal those 
reported of the excited crowd who hung about Chancery 
Lane and Southampton Buildings. The crowd was largely 
swelled by sightseers, thieves and pickpockets; but the 
necessity of employing at times 300 police constables in the 
work of keeping order sufficiently indicates what the tur- 
moil was. 

And now for the lesson to other banks. The proof has 
been given that a “run” on a bank without any real cause 
may take place with the same severity now as at any previous 
period in our history. If anyone doubted that before, they 
can have no doubt now. It is true that the depositors in the 
Birkbeck Bank are probably not exactly all of them drawn 
from the same social level as those of most other banks ; but, 
as we have said, we are by no means sure that better-informed 
people will act with more common sense at any period of 
anxiety. The first effect of a panic is that it seems to over- 
power the intelligence of those subject to its influence. 

Granted that the depositors of a better class will be less 
easily alarmed, who can guarantee that an alarm among the 
depositors of the Savings Banks may not spring up without 
any realcause? The security for the repayment of the deposits 
is first-rate, no doubt; but an alarm among a body of persons 
so numerous is not to be contemplated without anxiety, and 
as, practically speaking, no cash reserves whatever are 
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held by the Government against the deposits either of the 
Trustee or of the Post Office Savings Banks, a demand, 
even for a very small proportion of their deposits, would 
cause a more than proportional amount of inconvenience to 
the other banks, as well as to the Government. Very little is 
known as to the amounts of individual deposits. in most banks. 
Hardly any statements have ever been published, as it is a 
class of information seldom called for. There exists, however, 
one statement made by the National Provincial Bank in the 
year 1875 which separates the whole amount of their holdings 
from their customers—both on current and on deposit account. 
This statement, which we quote here— 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


RETURN SHEWING THE NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS AND AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS ON 
31sT DECEMBER, 1874. 





Number Amount Percentage 


t) of | eh ae 
Depositors. Deposits. Total Deposits. 





& 

Sums not exceeding . ‘ 83,723 3,603,289 15°68 
9 ” ° ° 16,780 2,518,310 10°97 

” 9 ; ° 71430 | 1,865,344 8°21 

” ” . . 4,027 | 1,431,498 6°23 

” ” . ° 2,896 1,339,086 5°83 

” 9 ‘ ‘ 600 1,628 | 902,243 3°93 

” ” 1,045 687,346 2°99 

” ” . . 799 600,686 2°61 

” ” . . 549 470,083 2 04 

” ” . gil 890,567 3°88 

” ” . ° 1,847 - 2,585,383 11°26 

” ” ° 473 1,171,055 5*I0 

? ” . : 202 721,327 3°14 

” ” . ° 127 570,454 2°48 

” ” . . 184 1,299,524 5°66 

” ” . ; 28 351,451 1°52 

2» 99 gg ° . 17 305,034 1°33 
Sums exceeding . ‘ ° 34 | 1,640,128 7°14 


Tora. . ' ‘ 122,700 | 22,953,308 

















was handed in by the bank in 1875 as part of their evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Banks of Issue held in that year. The average amount of 
each deposit held in 1875 was fully twice as large as that of 
the deposits in the Birkbeck Bank, and the amounts held 
by the National Provincial have largely increased, nearly 
doubled, since that date. Hence it is probable that the 
average amount of each individual deposit is larger now than 
it was some seventeen or eighteen years since; but the 
figures are striking as showing the very large numbers of 
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persons interested in the prosperity of single banks at the 
present time, and also the enormous forces which may at any 
moment be let loose by the terrible power of panic. 

The practical question arises, Can anything be done to 
check such senseless panics? If they touched any of the 
larger banks the effect would be most terrible. The sudden 
withdrawal in three days of about one-fifth of the total deposits 
of a bank—for this is, broadly speaking, what occurred 
to the Birkbeck Bank—would have a very serious effect on 
all those with whom that bank came into business relations. 
The Birkbeck Bank, by its constitution, employed nearly the 
whole of its resources in fixed, or nearly fixed, securities. 
We do not mention this in disparagement of that bank, which 
has just passed through a very terrible ordeal scatheless and 
with the highest credit, but to point out some of the differences 
in its mode of working and those systems on which the 
business of other banks is carried on. A withdrawal of 
anything like the same proportion of the deposits of a bank 
which trades in the usual manner, would almost necessarily 
be accompanied by a curtailment of credit given to those 
with whom it employs its money in the way of advance. In 
this case, a double disadvantage would result—both to the 
bank which had to meet the run and to those with whom it 
did business—and the circle of disturbance would spread the 
wider. | 

The result to the Birkbeck Bank will, we hope, be that it 
will carry on its business with renewed force and even greater 
prosperity in the future than in the past. But for all that the 
question, as we stated above, arises, Can anything be done to 
stop these senseless panics ? 

In this reference we will quote here a letter which 
appeared in the Zzmes of the 19th September :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“TIMES.” 


Sir,— Now that the run on the Birkbeck Bank is over it may not be out 
of place to consider whether we have quite hit upon the best method of 
dealing with an unreasonable panic of this kind. It is all very fine to 
talk about the ignorant distrust of the clamorous crowd of depositors 
demanding their mcney; but what guarantee had they that the March 
balance-sheet was a correct account of the condition of the affairs at the 
time, and how far the interval of six months might have not modified it? 
Would any bank in London advance a single sou on the security of a 
printed balance-sheet without verifying its accuracy, and what means had the 
frightened depositors of doing anything of the sort? 

There must surely be some more excellent way of satisfying the public 
mind than allowing any bank to be run upon for nearly a week. If only two 
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or three banks of undoubted stability—say, the Bank of England, the 
London and Westminster Bank, and the Union Bank of London—after 
making an independent investigation which need not occupy a competent 
man more than an hour, were in a position to issue a circular stating briefly 
the result of their enquiries, and giving their assurance of the soundness and 
security of the bank, the run would be over in less than half a day, and 
many timid souls saved a world of anxiety. But banks are much too 
dignified to do anything of the kind, and generally there is a little profit to 
be made out of the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures. This little profit 
would be dearly purchased if the panic spread to other banks, for unreasoning 
suspicion and ignorant distrust once started devour like wildfire everything 
within their reach. The only safeguard is for the sound and strong 
institutions to be loyal to each other, throwing the Jonahs overboard. 
, Yours faithfully, 
City, Friday (Sept. 16th, 1892). B. D. M. 


Somewhat similar suggestions to this hawe been made 
before ; and while nothing has come of them, it is well to 
preserve this, as the doing so may lead to the subject being 
considered in a useful manner. 


The serious consequences which follow panics, the enormous 
injury to the banks, the dislocation of credit and the con- 
sequent stoppage of trade, are in themselves reasons for 
endeavouring to mitigate the effect they produce. It is 
possible that the greater publicity given to the transactions 
of banks may have this result ; but, meanwhile, the lesson 
taught by the run on the Birkbeck Bank should be remembered 
by all concerned in the business—-namely, that the public is 
as open to the influence of ungrounded alarm as ever, and 
that the only safe attitude for a bank is to “stand ready” to 
meet such troubles whenever they arise. 


tiie 
—~>— 





How Portucat Raises Go.tp.—In the well-informed /vankfurter 
Zeitung we read the following story, of how Portugal manages to raise 
gold in a novel manner. The large auctions of port wine which have taken 
place in London of late comprise over 7,000,000 bottles. This transac- 
tion has not, as is generally believed, been an export affair of Messrs. 
Burnay and Co., the apparent vendors, but de facto an operation for bringing 
gold into the Portuguese Treasury. The following is the explanation. 
Under the late Minister of Finance, Senhor Carvalhé, Messrs. Burnay were 
commissioned by the Government to buy up from the vineyard owners as 
much wine as they could obtain. All this was paid for by Bank of Portugal 
notes, fresh from the printing press. The firm was then ordered to consign 
the wine to London, and against it bills were drawn upon London, payable 
of course, in gold. In this:manner a large amount of gold flowed into the 
Portuguese Treasury, and Messrs. Burnay were well paid for their services. 
Other operations of a similar character are contemplated. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL IN 
BANKRUPTCY. 


HE administration of estates in bankruptcy is of 
interest to bankers in two different ways. Firstly, 
by reason of the results obtained from the 
property of bankrupts, who may either be their 
debtors or debtors to their customers; and, 

secondly, by the influence which the administration of the 
law may exert on the character of traders. 


The first point is very important to the immediate interest of 
bankers. It is not uncommon to find estates greatly frittered 
away during bankruptcy proceedings. This is not always 
by any means the fault of the law, or even of its administra- 
tion. The assignee of an estate in bankruptcy by no means 
stands in the same position as the person himself did who 
was conducting the business. The assignee stands to a 
great disadvantage, both in carrying on any transactions 
which he may have found commenced, and in the com- 
paratively simple work of winding up an estate. He 
cannot do as well as an independent trader could in either 
capacity. When added to this we remember that the 
reasons which compel a man to place his affairs under 
bankruptcy administration are that he himself cannot carry 
on his business to advantage, we need not wonder at the 
very unsatisfactory results obtained in most cases from the 
winding up of estates in this manner. 

The following statement furnishes a tabular view of 
insolvency in England and Wales under the Bankruptcy 
Acts and Deeds of Arrangement Act, for the years from 
1888 to 1891, and puts the matter in the clearest way before 
our readers :— 


ToTAL OF BANKRUPTCY AND DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT. 





Number 


of Cases, | Liabilities. Assets, Estimated Loss 


to Creditors,* 





& 4 
1888 . : P ° - | 8,321 | 11,914,429 | 4,659,502 8,753,428 
1889 . . ; . - | 7,857 | 11,102,240 | 4,708,881 7,933,004 
1890 . ‘i , ° ‘ 7,108 10,493,222 4,575)234 7,388,019 
1891 . ‘ ‘ - | 7»224 | 13,655,389 6,259,174 9,451,815 











Increase during past year 116 3,162,167 1,683,940 2,063,796 











.* Taking the costs of and loss on realisation at an average of 33 per cent, of the assets, 
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The increase shown is very serious. Some part of it is 
ascribed to the “‘ Baring crisis”—to the collapse of business 
and credit in connection with the South American trade, 
some to the “effect produced on certain branches of industry 
by the sudden and heavy increase of the import duties levied 
in the United States of America.” This last-named cause is 
indeed a very serious one. The deleterious influence of the 
present American (McKinley) tariff on our trade is visible 
enough in many directions, but that legislation hostile to 
our industries should have increased the business losses of 
other trades, totally unconnected, shows how very far-reaching 
and injurious the effect of such legislation may be. 


What we have stated sufficiently shows how terrible a tax 
on solvent persons the losses inflicted by the insolvency of 
others must be. The most satisfactory things in this part of 
the report are the statements that the amount paid to creditors 
in dividend was 56°3 per cent. of the gross assets, compared 
with 51°7 per cent. in 1890, while the costs fell from 35°84 per 
cent. to 32°65 per cent. of the gross assets, which is the 
lowest percentage since 1885, and that the effect of the Act 
of 1890, under which no composition of less than 7s. 6d. in 
the 4 can be approved in cases where offences under the 
Act have been proved against the debtor, has had a satis- 
factory result in increasing the percentage of compositions 
of, and exceeding, that amount. ‘The compositions between 
7s. 6d. and 15s. from 86°36 per cent. of the total number, 
as against 33°34 per cent. in the preceding year.” This 
result enables us to hope that, as time goes on, the 7s. 6d. 
point may be moved upwards with success. 


The second point is the very unsatisfactory state of 
legislation as to the power of the punishment of fraud. Here 
it is advisable to let the Inspector-General speak for himself. 
We quote from his illustrations of the defects in the present 
law. One was the case of a solicitor, a registrar of a County 
Court, whose total liabilities were stated at £19,097, out of 
which ‘“ £13,498 were the result of direct breach of trust, 


4227 being a breach of trust in his official capacity of 
registrar.” 
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‘In the other case the bankrupt was a stock-broker, and 
the following are instances of misappropriations by him :— 


A client entrusted to him on two specific occasions sums of 
£10,000 and £13,135 for investment. Of this total sum of 423,135 
only £5,000 was actually invested by the bankrupt, who admitted 
that when being pressed for delivery of certain of the securities, he 
had not the money at his command to pay for them. The client 
proved upon the estate for £18,156—‘ money paid to the bankrupt 
for investment, and wrongfully applied by the bankrupt to his own 
purposes.’ This the bankrupt admitted, in his public examination, 
was actually the case. 

Another client deposited with the bankrupt 140 shares of an 
American railway, for the purpose of conversion, there being a 
scheme of reconstruction in progress. The bankrupt admitted that 
he received the shares for that specific purpose, that he received them 
back from the re-organising committee, that he did not deliver them 
to his customer, but hypothecated them with one or other of the 
banks with which he had dealings against personal advances made to 
him, and that the said shares remained with the bank as security at 
the time of the failure. The client has proved upon the estate for 
£3,860. : 

A third client remitted £2,271 to the bankrupt to purchase shares 
in a South African land company, and the bankrupt admitted receipt 
of this amount for this specific purpose. Only three-fourths of these 
shares were delivered; upon the remaining fourth the bankrupt 
admitted getting a loan in the open market. Subsequently the client 
sent the bankrupt a further sum by cheque of £2,080 for the purchase 
of 100 shares in an American railway company. Only 50 of the 100 
shares were delivered ; the remaining 50 were hypothecated by the 
bankrupt with one of his bankers. At a later date the client sent to 
the bankrupt an additional cheque for £2,087. 10s. for the purchase 
of 100 shares in another American railway company. None of these 
shares were delivered to the client. The bankrupt admitted that he 
got advances upon them for his own purposes. He also admitted 
receiving a sum of £5,661. 10s. 6d. from the client for 250 railway 
shares; he merely entered into a contract with a jobber to purchase 
such shares, but no money passed, the amount received from the 
client being actually paid into the bankrupt’s own account and used 
by him for the purpose of his business. The client has proved upon 
the estate for £8,957. 

A fourth client paid to the bankrupt £15,859. 13s. od. for the 
purpose of specific investment ; the bankrupt admitted that he lodged 
it in his own bank, and paid the whole of it out on the same day to 
other creditors ; no shares were delivered to the client, who proved 
upon the estate for the whole amount of £15,859. 13s. 9a.” 


Both these cases were submitted by the Board of Trade 
to the Director of Public Prosecutions, to consider whether he 
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was of opinion that proceedings should be taken against the 
parties with a reasonable chance of conviction, but in neither 
case did he think this likely. 

While it is perfectly clear that the Director’s decision that 
it was not advisable that proceedings should be instituted was 
only arrived at after most careful consideration of all the 
facts, it is nevertheless .obvious that the practical immunity of 
such offenders is fraught with much injury to the community 
at large, and the question raised is, therefore, one of 
considerable public interest. 

The question is one of practical importance to bankers, 
and hence we have had no hesitation in bringing the subject 
to their notice. 

If it were once definitely understood that, in cases of 
fraud, criminal proceedings would be certainly instituted 
against the offenders by the Public Prosecutor, and that they 
would not be left to the action of the individuals who had 
been defrauded, a healthier sense of moral obligation might 
be expected to grow up. 

There are few classes in the community which would 
benefit more largely from an improved and healthier tone of 
commercial morality than bankers, and hence we are glad to 
bring this portion of the report of the Inspector-General in 
Bankruptcy to their notice, as their support may be fairly 
expected to be given towards obtaining the more stringent 
regulations which are needed to check frauds of this 
description. 





a> 
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GOLD, PLATINUM, AND SILVER PRODUCTION OF Russia.—According to 
the Journal de la Socitté de Statistique de Paris the production of gold 
in Russia in 1890 amounted to 733 cwt., valued at £5,117,000, as against 
720 cwt., valued at £5,051,000 in the preceding year. Most of the gold 
comes from Eastern Siberia, the largest yield being that of the river Djalon. 
The production of Russian gold amounted to 21°6 per cent. of that of the 
whole world, the United States coming first with 30°7 per cent., and Aus- 
tralia next with 25°3 percent. Of platinum—the coming precious metal— 
53 cwt. were produced, the platinum mines being situated exclusively in 
the Ural. There are in St. Petersburg two great establishments for the 
refining of this metal. The silver production amounted to 300 cwt., as 
against 144 cwt. in 1883. The richest mines are situated in the Altai 
Mountains. 
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THE REDUCTION OF CAPITAL. 


N our issue of August we showed that during the ten 
years ended 1890 the increase of savings’ bank deposits 
had been 40 per cent., while the increase in the deposits 
of the ordinary banks of the country had been, as far 
as it could be ascertained, not more than 30 per cent. 

The two things are not exactly comparable, inasmuch as the Post- 
office receives savings pure and simple, while bank deposits vary 
according to the exigencies of trade, and according to the willingness 
or indisposition of the banks to advance on securities, in order to 
permit their customers, to deposit large balances. Nevertheless, 
the facts are remarkable, and, together with other things which have 
come out of late, direct attention to the new distribution of wealth 
which is taking place. The tendency of recent years has been for 
wealth and savings to be more evenly spread over the various classes 
of society. It may be true that “no man’s labour, as labour, is 
worth more than £300 a year ”’—a dictum which is attributed to the 
late John Bright ; it is certainly true that men are now much more 
equal in the matter of earning capacity than they were ever before. 
Education is forced on the people, and those who have a desire to 
obtain the requisite knowledge for a business life can easily obtain it 
through the multitude of primers and other literature to which 
Sir John Lubbock referred, on October 4th, in his speech at the 
opening of the Morley Memorial College in Waterloo Road. He 
quoted old Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, in the following 
words :— 


These are the masters who instruct us without rods and ferules, without hard words and 
anger, without clothes or money. If you approach them, they are not asleep; if, investi- 
gating, you interrogate them, they conceal nothing ; if you mistake them they never 
grumble ; if you are ignorant they cannot laugh at you. The library, therefore, of wisdom 
is more precious than all riches, and nothing that can be wished foris worthy to be compared 
with it. Whosoever, therefore, acknowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, must of ecessity make himself a 
lover of books. 


Sir John went on thus :— 

Consider how much better off we are now than he was then. In the first place, to say 
nothing of the advantages of print, how much cheaper books are now. You may buy for 
the price of a pot of beer, or one or two pipes, as much as you read in a month; in his day, 
on the contrary, books were very expensive. Again, while our books are small and handy, 
theirs were ponderous, immense—very inconvenient either to hold or to read Even our 
deepest books are, in a sense, light. But what is far more important, we have not only all 
the most interesting books which De Bury could command, but many more also. 


For a generation past, the opportunities of learning quickly and 
well have increased, until at the present time the man with an 
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extensive and costly library can hardly consider himself better off 
than the artisan who belongs to a public or cheap circulating library. 
Indeed, the chances are that the rich man is enervated by indulgence 
and distracted by a variety of pleasurable pursuits; so that, even if 
he obtain more and better knowledge than the artisan, he is much 
less free to put it into practice. In short, the days of special know- 
ledge seem to be almost past, and one young man starts on much the 
same level as another, be he rich or poor, and power of application 
is the chief difference to bé considered. 


Although wealth is much more evenly distributed, and the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth are much more widely spread, than ever 
before, it does not follow that the disposition to save is as effective as 
it was. Indeed, it may be contended that, during the past ten 
or fifteen years of cheap produce, the masses of the people have 
unconsciously spent and wasted much of the good things which, in a 
former state of things, would have been saved by the middle classes, 
and would have been added to the stock of available capital. There 
is no dearth of capital, however, and if waste has gone on, it has not 
appreciably reduced the wealth of the country. All that can be said 
is, that the average accumulations of saved capital must have been 
less per head in recent years; that is to say, the rate of accumulations 
tends to fall off, and it is impossible to disconnect the tendeney of 
earnings and wealth to be better distributed with this slackened rate 
of accumulations. 


If money had not been saved by new classes—by the lower 
middle-class, for example—it would not have been wasted during 
the “apotheosis of wild-oat financing” which was followed by the 
Baring crisis of 1890. Immense wealth was accumulated and 
dissipated in the eighties. 


The cheapness of all foods and necessaries is one of the most 
remarkable economical phenomena of the end of the nineteenth 
century. Even were wages on the same level as in the sixties, prices 
of food and clothing are now so low that the same wages go much 
farther than ever before. Gold has appreciated, but at the same 
time the effective productiveness of distant countries has increased 
so enormously as, with the aid of cheap ocean and railway carriage, 
to lay down at the door of the consumers, in packed countries like 
England, a much greater supply of necessaries and sub-necessaries 
than could have been dreamed of before the age of steam and free 
trade. This cheapness has been accepted quietly and as a matter of 
course by the consumers of the country. There has been more to 
consume, and, as a matter of fact, much more has been consumed. 
We have been “eating up our capital” in the sense that we 
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accumulate less. The earnings of labour are now much larger, 
proportionately, than the combined profits of labour and capital ; 
and instead of the minority—the employers—making large separate 
profits, the rate of interest or profits on capital is now low, and 
the proportion obtained by labour is proportionately great. If the 
working men asa class had known that while their wages advanced the 
cost of living comfortably had diminished also,they would have realized 
that they had an unexampled opportunity to save. With high wages, 
accompanied by high prices, they would have economized more. 
The Post Office Savings Bank returns show that they did save to a 
large extent; and if we had statistics of houses bought through 
building societies, and of the private investments of the industrial 
workers, it would be seen that small capitalists have had great 
opportunities, while it is equally obvious large employers do not 
make so much money or such great fortunes as in the days of 
inequality, which the spread of education has done so much to 
antiquate. But, alas, the value both of the rich man’s and the poor 
man’s investments has crumbled away, and our savings are now seen 
to have been small in the aggregate. 


its 
- 
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AT the Central Criminal Court, on September 28th, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, the 
trial of Charles Anthony Beyts (59), merchant, and George Grant Craig (34), merchant, for 
conspiracy to obtain by fraud large sums of money from the Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India, London and China was concluded. 

The defendants carried on business as shipping brokers at Great St. Helen’s, City. The 
allegations against them were that for some time past they had been concerned together in 
purchasing bills of exchange, to which were attached bills of lading and other shipping 
documents, purporting to represent merchandise and foreign produce to a considerable 
amount, shipped from Bombay to Antwerp and other places. These bills were lodged with 
the bank against advances. It was ultimately discovered that no produce of the description 
given had been shipped. The bank in this way lost a large sum of money. 

Mr. Besley submitted that the evidence was not sufficient to show fraud on the part of 
Beyts in the different transactions with which he had been connected with the bank 
authorities, who, he suggested, had brought the prosecution with a view of soothing the 
minds of the shareholders in regard to any loss which the bank had sustained. 

Mr. Pyke maintained that if any fraud had been perpetrated the defendants had not 
benefited in the least degree. On the contrary, the person who had benefited was the 
dishonest employé in the office of Beyts, Craig and Co., in Bombay, who negotiated the 
fictitious bills of lading in respect of which advances were obtained from the bank. He 
submitted that there was not a shred of evidence to support against his client a charge of 
conspiracy, and therefore he was entitled to an acquittal. The scheme by which the money 
was obtained was originated in the Bombay office. The prosecution had no confidence in 
these facts, otherwise they would have preferred more serious charges. It showed how 
little Craig knew of the matter, because, when asked to what extent the bank would suffer, 
he replied, ‘* To the extent of 4 30,000,’’ whereas the sum amounted to £46,000. 

The Judge having summed up, the jury retired, and after a short absence, they found 
both prisoners guilty. 

Mr. Gill said the defalcations of the prisoners amounted to over £60,coo. 

The Judge, in passing sentence, said the Court must mark its sense of the gravity of the 
offence of which the prisoners stood convicted by passing the maximum sentence which the 
Jaw allowed for conspiracy. He sentenced each of the prisoners to two years’ hard labour. 
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trade of Yorkshire, in its main features, has wholly 

changed ; and that the changes are of a nature to 

command attention, if not also to occasion apprehension, 

will be apparent as soon as stated. There may be, as 
there is, local exaggeration in the statement one hears in Leeds, that 
five-and-twenty years ago there were between fifty and sixty mills in 
Leeds. At the present day there are none; and with the disap- 
pearance of all, the great firm of Marshalls is no longer to be found 
in the Leeds quarter which bears the name of Holbeck. Why has 
the flax trade left Leeds; whither has it gone; and is eventual 
effacement inherent in the various industries? In a broader sense 
than the flax trade those may be regarded as the supreme questions 
of the time. But just now Leeds is busy, contented, trustful, and 
withal inclined to mock the prophets of industrial evil ; but what is 
it that makes it busy, and may keep it busy for some time to come, 
whatever may befal other Yorkshire districts and other trade centres ? 
The Scotch clothing trade has invaded Leeds, whereby female occu- 
pation has been provided, and the coalfield round Leeds has been 
tapped, whereby occupation has been provided for men who otherwise 
would have been idle. Is a like fate in store for the Yorkshire coal- 
field, and for the Leeds ready-made clothing trade, that has befallen 
the Leeds flax trade? The time was when the cutting of a single 
pair of trousers or a single coat was an anxious task to the tailor, 
and when completed it was not unfrequently viewed with pride; 
now, in Leeds, patterns are prepared in sizes, and being laid on 
a bale of lengths of cloth, the movement of a lever cuts out in an 
instant one hundred or more pairs of trousers, or one hundred coats; 
and bale of lengths of cloth succeeds to bale of lengths of cloth, 
until, in the course of a single day in one factory, ten, if not more, 
thousands of pairs of trousers and coats are cut, to be passed through 
the various stages of stitching, sewing, finishing and packing. In 
five-and-twenty years Leeds has grown to be the chief ready-made 
clothes factory of the kingdom ; and having reached the maturity of 
growth, will the trade eventually fall away, fade, and at length perish 
like the flax trade in Leeds? The tapping of the coalfield round 
Leeds has been a consequence of various causes, the earliest having 
been urgent requirement in connection with tools of the heavy 
class for which Leeds is famed ; ordered by the Admiralty and the 
War Department, by colonial and foreign governments, and by ship- 
builders at large, in their transformations from small to large ships 
and from iron to steel ships. The production of those tools called 
for the extension of existing local steel and iron works, and for the 
creation of new works in both departments; and as necessarily it 
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suggested local supplies of coal. And consequent on the strike of 
the Durham miners the local coal development round Leeds acquired 
a fresh impetus, the coal and coke supplied by Wales having a higher 
percentage of sulphur than was desirable for the tools and other 
specialities of Leeds production. Thus, at the present time, Leeds 
is a busy trade centre, its locomotive engines and its agricultural 
implements being as famous throughout the world as are its tools; 
but how long will these activities last before being overtaken by the 
change, incident to rivalries at home and abroad, to tariffs, and other 
forces? The crippling of the great industries of the kingdom would 
obviously be as disastrous to capital invested in coal mines as to 
capital invested in those Leeds industries. 

Light is shed on the wherefore of the extinction of the flax trade 
of Leeds by what has taken place at Bradford, whereof Saltaire is the 
type of the productions of a number of Yorkshire towns and villages 
engaged in the manufacture of dress and cloth goods. Proximately 
only, the McKinley tariff has been the occasion of the prevailing 
mischief of which the productions of Saltaire are the type; the 
remote causes having prepared the powder which to some extent the 
McKinley tariff has served to fire. Saltaire, long the pride of York- 
shire, and memorable in industrial literature, was the creation of 
Mr. Titus Salt, who, having prospered in his business in stuff goods, 
laid out the town as a model one, building 800 convenient stone 
houses for the accommodation of 4,000 workers; and holding excep- 
tionally broad as well as advanced social views, he was instrumental 
in Saltaire with churches and chapels, recreation grounds, wash- 
houses, reading-rooms and lecture-halls, little dreaming that a day 
would come when, in the course of industrial evolutionary develop- 
ment, Saltaire would have to go. Recently, the number of the 
employed operatives at Saltaire had been reduced no further than 
from 4,000 to 3,000, chiefly out of consideration for the circumstances 
of the 3,000; and in the trying period so well have the Salt family 
done by the shareholders that each has been offered the return of the 
sum paid on the company’s shares. Behold, then, Saltaire, typical 
as it is of various industries in the heart of Yorkshire, whose owners 
are less opulent than the Salt family, crushed to annihilation because 
mohairs, plushes, velvets and Huddersfield goods generally are made 
abroad ; because other classes of home and foreign goods have come 
into competition with them at home and abroad; and last, because 
of the McKinley tariff. The anxiety in the district is intense, 
although few failures have as yet happened. And so drastic is the 
change round Leeds that the rain-water from the Ripon hills, which 
was long held to be of priceless value for dyeing and finishing at 
Wakefield, is no longer esteemed, partly because the trade has gone, 
and partly because chemistry with its hastening and cheapening 
processes has interposed. Wakefield, once the second corn market 
of the kingdom, suffers also from the decay of agriculture, and is 
only now kept alive by the turning out of certain specialities, whose 
duration may be as transient as, in the course of events, the industries 
they have followed. 
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Marshalls and others of their craft have gone from Leeds to the 
United States with their skill and capital ; and, while the old trunk 
of the business of Titus Salt is still at Saltaire, a new Saltaire has 
been established in the United States by the Salt family. Will 
Lester and Co., and others in the plush and velvet trades, follow ? 
Similarly in other trades, out of Yorkshire, the general implication 
being that in manufactures we have had our day, and that the turn 
of the United States will follow. Silently, therefore, and unobtru- 
sively, and in the teeth of theoretical opinion in this country that the 
McKinley tariff will be repealed, the captains of the industries which 
have made England famous depart from us heedless of theoretical 
opinion about the McKinley tariff, and well assured by their own 
common sense that the protection seed scattered fifty years ago in 
the United States by Henry C. Carey is as firmly rooted, as an 
unintellectual prejudice in the American mind, as is free trade in 
England. The modification that is inevitable in the McKinley tariff 
is of the free admission of the raw material of all the industries; and 
that alteration made, it is foreseen in Yorkshire and elsewhere that 
American competition here, and in the markets of the Colonies and 
the world, will assume an energy that, under present conditions, 
there will be no withstanding. These are not statements of exaggera- 
tion. On the contrary, they are an expression of the long-felt but 
unavowed convictions of the thoughtful men of business generally. 
In short, a grave industrial crisis has arisen, and under a revision 
of the McKinley tariff in the direction of the free importation of raw 
material into the United States it will receive alarming accentuation. 

Richard Cobden was in the habit of consulting two persons on 
the questions of the day in which he took most interest, and those 
persons were the late Mr. J. Scott Russell and myself, and Mr. 
Cobden’s correspondence to me frequently requests that, on points 
outside of my own special information, I shall send those to him who 
can tell him what he wants to know. A warrantable assumption 
from’ this relationship is some knowledge of the inner life of the man 
who changed the current of commercial thought in England, having 
first changed its commercial policy. That policy has had a running 
of fifty years, and if now inapplicable, as I am assured Richard 
Cobden would have deemed it inapplicable, it were now no reproach 
to his fame should his policy be reconsidered. Few men in their 
day have rendered greater service to their country, breaking up as 
he did the practically organised antagonism of the great landowners 
to the claims of humanity, while at the same time, according to the 
industries, marvellous development through the back international 
payments made by us in Yorkshire and Lancashire goods chiefly, 
but in iron and chemicals and other goods as well. As we import, 
we must export, and what has happened since Richard Cobden’s 
time was not foreseen by him, nor could it have been foreseen. 
When he and Mr. Bright, from trolleys on the off-streets of 
Manchester, addressed crowds of eager listeners, the burden of their 
tale was that with the opening of the ports for untaxed bread the 
prevailing distress of the operative class would be mitigated, if not 
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provided with a remedy, and that necessarily the imported bread 
would have to be paid for in yarns and piece goods, which con- 
currently would provide more employment, and probably higher 
wages. What is the situation now? It is almost the reverse 
of that of the period of the inauguration of the free trade policy. 
Not only do the imports exceed the exports, but everywhere the 
commercial world is providing itself with the same products which 
we have to offer in exchange for our imports; and particularly 
by hostile tariffs is the commercial world cheapening our exports 
down to the level of production in some instances, and below 
that level in other instances, and at what point is the forced 
decline in price to cease? For a practical illustration of difference 
take two Manchester transactions of Heugh, Balfour and Co. away 
back at the beginning of the free trade policy. The balance of a 
large shipment of piece goods was made to China, the invoice value 
of which was inside of £400, and returns being made in tea ; the tea, 
sold in Mincing Lane, left a net profit on £400 of just £1,500. 
About the same time a shipment of piece goods was made to 
Rangoon, and was realized at a loss; but returns being made ina 
cargo of rice, the rice was sold to arrive in Liverpool at a net profit 
on the whole transaction of £900. Such, then, was the justification 
of the free trade policy. It gave us a turn as the manufacturers for 
the world; and, now that the world has become its own manufacturer, 
what formerly was the justification of the free trade policy has 
become its condemnation. Formerly it promoted our industries ; 
now it is not only destroying them, but it is leading us on step by 
step to an extinction of profit, and to a reduction of wages below 
what is necessary for subsistence and decency. 

Insidiously, indeed, we are falling back on a better state of 
things than now prevails; and why not openly? The demand for 
allotments, which is proper in itself, is in antagonism with the 
theories that we should buy our food by means of exports, and that 
we should provide ourselves with food in the cheapest market. And 
the demand for shorter hours of labour in the industries, which 
also is proper in itself, is in antagonism with the foreign trade 
system—the latter depreciating our prices for exports, as the former 
seeks to increase them. Other examples might be furnished, and 
yet, thus, in the teeth of the infraction of the principle for which 
Richard Cobden fought, and fought wisely, there is the same 
resistance here to reopen the consideration of the subject of free 
trade on its merits, as there is to bring the subject within the scope 
of practical politics in the United States. But it may still be said 
the future of Yorkshire and England is not quite hopeless, as since 
the commencement of the free trade policy two generations of 
Englishmen have been born; and it is conceivable that, in the 
increasing difficulties inseparable from the present state of things, 
they will in time think for themselves, and break through restraints 
which have become inapplicable and absurd. 

P. BARRY. 


[We do not endorse these views. . See next article.—Ep. B.J1Z.] 
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GOLD MONEY WITHOUT GOLD. 


(By Pror. N. C, FREDERIKSEN). 


KOG¥T seems sometimes as if all old mistakes were coming 

#Q back, even those of the old kings who destroyed com- 

merce by duties, and robbed the people by debased 

money. At present, half of the world has relapsed into 

depreciated currency, most of the States in South 

America and in Europe—not only Russia, but about the whole South— 

Austria-Hungary having just emerged from the company, while 

Greece and Portugal, also Italy and Spain, have allowed their currency 

to get to be at a discount in relation to gold The United States 
have been on the verge of practically adopting silver. 

The cause, partly, is the same recklessness as that which brought 
the old princes to take the money where they could get it, not 
caring for the consequences for the people. Largely, it is, however, 
ignorance of economic laws; it is as if Adam Smith and Ricardo 
had never existed.* Tariffs are imposed, not only because some 
parties wish to gain by the losses of others, but it has still to be 
commonly understood that tariffs do not make an unproductive 
Pennsylvanian ironwork more productive, and that the loss is paid by 
others, through the prices brought about by the tariff, instead of by 
the owner himself. The true nature of production is not grasped. 
In the same manner it is not seen what is the true function of money. 
Yet nobody has ever refuted Ricardo’s logic in money matters ; some 
of his other teachings have been modified, not because he was not 
logical there, too, but because he reasoned under suppositions that 
did not always embrace all forms of actual life. His explanations of 
the function of money have never, in any way or manner, been 
impaired. After him came other authors, all of the banking school, 
Fullarton and Wilson, Tooke and Newmarch, and still others. Still 
later, H. D. Macleod, somewhat more appreciated by us on the 
Continent than in England, has done his best, good commercial 
lawyer as he is, to hammer some of the most essential principles of 
money into the public mind. Still, as for the great public, it is as if 
the economists had never taught. And what is most remarkable to 
me, as an outside observer, is to see the same empirical reasoning, 
or, rather, lack of true reasoning, as I meet with among governors of 
Russia and Spain, recurring in England itself—the home of political 
economy—when there is question, for instance, of money in India. 

When I speak about these matters it is not because I have any 
special knowledge of the money movements of India or of the other 
momentarily suffering countries, but it may not be out of the 
way for once to hear somebody reasoning from the standpoint’ of 
common economic logic. Then I have also had some experience © 
somewhat different from what people have for their eyes in England, 
France and adjoining countries with good money. Here gold is used 





[* See the previous article, by Mr. P. Barry, for confirmation of this.—Ep. B.1/.] 
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in the circulation, and it is, therefore, natural for people who are used 
to English or French money to look on gold coins as connected with 
a sound monetary system. Now, we do not have any gold in 
circulation in my home, in the Scandinavian countries, as, I think, 
has before been well explained to the English public, both by 
Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave and by Stanley Jevons. Yet we have a 
most solid and well-founded circulating medium; it may give 
occasion (that too) to criticism, but nobody has ever doubted its solid 
foundation. Having myself proposed the appointment of that 
Scandinavian Monetary Commission, which led to the Scandinavian 
unity of money and introduction of gold, I have, of course, closely 
followed what was carried out in Denmark with great ability by the 
late Moritz Levy—who perished this year at the flood of St. Gervais, 
Savoy—in Sweden and Norway by other able financiers. ‘We have 
all the gold there might be need of, and probably more than needed, 
in our national banks; in the circulation we think ourselves better 
served by silver and notes. The same system is to be found in Canada 
and other English colonies, and, so far as 1 know, also in Holland 
and its colonies. 

What is needed is to have gold for the national money as soon as 
wanted for export. Gold is the means of exchange between the 
great countries, and harm is done as soon as it is not freely given for 
this purpose. It isa bad policy of the Bank of France to refuse 
sometimes to deliver gold freely, as is its practice of procuring gold 
at a sacrifice, instead of altering the rate of discount. Such a policy 
is sufficient to hinder Paris from being a central or international 
money market. Spain and Italy disturb their currency and other 
economic relations as soon as they forbid gold to leave the banks and 
the country when wanted. This is the point, and not that the banks 
have a certain reserve not to be used. It is ridiculous when the 
Russian Government, continuing to issue new amounts of irredeem- 
able rubels, advertises that they are based on gold. Gold is only 
useful when it can be got at, and notes are not created by Russia or 
by Spanish banks because gold is lying unattainable in the banks. It 
is true that an equilibrium can be brought about without gold, by 
more export of other things or less import, if gold is wanted for 
export, and less export or more import instead of importing gold. 
This is also done. If gold is refused, the national money goes down 
in value ; the lower prices compared with the circulating medium of 
the world allow more to be exported, at the same time hindering 
import, and equilibrium is brought about by a contraction of the 
national circulation in value instead of by sending away gold. Vice 
versa, if irredeemable paper or national silver money not exchangeable 
into gold goes up in value, while it would else, if exchangeable, be 
increased in volume by import of gold, it is now expanded in value 
and so gives a premium for import of other things, on the other 
hand hindering exports. But this is just what does harm, bringing 
unsteadiness, revolutionising economic relations, taking from some 
and giving to others, and introducing a gambling element into 
business, Gold is saved in ‘the international trade by increasing 
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exports and decreasing imports in the first, decreasing exports and 
increasing imports in the second case, but only at the cost of depre- 
ciation or appreciation of the national money. 

Appreciation of money may be worse than depreciation, because 
it is then that debtors lose and the creditors gain, although it is 
nowadays in most countries doubtful whether the class with fixed 
incomes, who receive what they get out of other people’s earnings, 
widows, children, pensioners and others, can really better stand losses 
than those who have to pay to them. But, at all events, changes 
and fluctuations are in every way most disastrous. One of their con- 
sequences is the destruction of credit. I remember some twenty 
years ago that one of the big international financial houses— 
the Seligmanns—chose to establish a bank in Finland (Wiborg) 
instead of in Russia (St. Petersburg), merely because they on Finnish 
soil had a metal basis instead of the Russian fluctuating rubel. In 
connection with the Royal Commission of 1888 it was told how the 
fluctuations in silver made banks less inclined to keep reserves in India, 
and on the whole decreased Indian credit. Without this Indian 
investments ought to be preferable to those in other countries with 
less security against hurtful legal interference. What influence it 
exercises and what burden it lays on the Indian people may well be 
measured by the difference in price between obligations in gold and in 
silver, to the great disadvantage of this last class. In commercial 
transactions the monetary fluctuations are generally worse for the 
small than for the large dealers. These can better guard themselves, 
and, for instance, counterpoise the possible money fluctuations by 
contemporaneous speculations in the kind of money in question, in 
Russian rubels or in silver. In Germany a number of banks, 
“Wechslerbanken,” like ‘exchange banks” in England and India, 
make a special business of selling their guarantee against such risk. 
They get paid for actual services rendered, but the amounts they get 
for their work and as reasonable profit show what burden the system 
lays on commerce and other business. In the United States it was, 
in the period of unredeemable greenbacks, noticed that the small 
consumers lost specially ; they could not control the retail prices: 
the fluctuations took all measure away. The depreciation of money 
is a boon for export and hindrance for import, until people have got 
occasion to perceive that they get less actual value for their export 
and do actually not give more for their imports, and vce versa in case 
of appreciation; but that people can believe that such effects will 
remain—that, for instance, the fall in silver will be a continuous pre- 
mium for export of Indian wheat and hindrance for import into India 
of Manchester goods—this only shows how extremely difficult it is 
for the majority to employ usual logic in the sphere of money 
and prices. Some private persons may benefit by the fluctuations 
ensuing when the national money is allowed to deviate from the 
international regulator ; for the people it is an unmixed evil. 

On the other hand, no coin is actually needed for inland circula- 
tion, as was well enough explained by Ricardo. In civilised 
countries most of the values are at all events circulated by means of 
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credit, and there is no difficulty in extending the use of means of 
credit or money token to all transactions. English and French 
people prefer gold coins, but notes and silver coins are just as good 
when not allowed to depreciate. I regard the circulation by cheques 
and notes for coin better than that by coin, and in my eyes all the 
praise old economists used to bestow on Scotch note-banking holds 
still good. The notes are at present of less importance for large 
commerce, but hardly so for agricultural communities, as well as for 
places with small business. I have had occasion to see the blessings 
of the Scotch system in formerly poor and secluded parts of Sweden, 
and so far as I know of, similar good experiences have been made in 
Canada. Goschen’s plan of last year may be criticised in details, but 
I also fail to see how it can be denied that gold is more useful in the 
reserves of banks than in the circulation, and small notes are specially 
commendable, because they are best retained by the circulation. 
I also regard notes as superior to silver down to relatively small 
amounts, as more handy, as cheaper, and as a more elastic medium of 
circulation. The importance of credit is generally not sufficiently 
recognised in the discussions about bimetallism. Movements in 
prices are attributed to the appreciation of the means of circulation, 
although in reality mainly due to other causes, especially to 
the great, and to some extent regular, crisis-billows in credit. 
The amounts of circulating medium rather follow business and 
prices than these the amounts of money. In the bad years, 1885 
and 1886, it has been figured that the circulation in all the world went 
down about £150,000,000, of which £100,000,000 were notes. Such 
excellent authorities as Giffen and Goschen themselves may not 
always, when figuring the influence of the production of metal, have 
taken the periods of contraction and expansion sufficiently into 
account. But admitted that the movement begins from the amount of 
circulation, which it, of course, to a great extent does; then it is 
seldom sufficiently remembered what infinitesimally small and 
decreasing amounts of the whole circulation are now made up of 
metal compared to credit. And so the bimetallists ought, in their 
fear for appreciation of the money, look much more than they 
do to credit, and not least to a good system and extended use of 
notes as a possible remedy. Among the bimetallists is at present the 
excellent American economist, Francis A. Walker, representative for 
his country on the coming international conference; but General 
Walker has, in his otherwise sound economical system, just some 
remnants of the old English currency school; like his father, Amasa 
Walker, who had seen some misfortunes of bad note-banking, and like 
certain of the French economists—Wolowski very much, and a little 
even Michel Chevalier himself—he thinks too much of the metals and 
not enough of the means of credit in every-day circulation. 

It is not my intention here to enter into any discussion of the best 
inland circulation nor of bimetallism. The questions at issue seem to 
me from both sides exaggerated, most from that of the bimetallists. 
Some international agreement about common acceptation of silver 
might be useful, although it would be difficult to carry. The risk 
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and experimental character of the measures will largely depend on 
the rate admitted between gold and silver and of other details. 
I have myself been an adherent of bimetallism as giving greater 
safety against a possible appreciation of the metals, but the develop- 
ment of silver production in recent years, together with the evident 
predilection of international trade for gold, makes it more likely that 
gold alone will be the future standard, and silver still more than now 
will fall to the rank of an accessory medium of much less importance 
than notes and other means of credit. The public does not exist for 
the sake of silver miners and silver holders, but vzce versa these for 
the service of the people. The silver senators and other miners 
have by the legislation of the United States got the best of their 
allies, the soft-money men, who, by the hoarding of the silver in the 
United States treasury, have got only dearer money and less capital 
at the disposal of the public, and the danger that the ruling silver- 
men should wish free coinage and cheap money, against their own 
interest—in this case they would be the losers, the soft-money men 
the gainers—seems now to have been overcome; the world will 
hardly now get a chance to see the curious spectacle of such a smart 
class of men acting against their own interest. 

But what I here wish to lay stress on—whatever now is thought 
about note-issue, bimetallism or other questions of currency—is only 
this: that the main thing for any circulation is, that it be kept up to 
the international standard, not what it consists of, but that these 
forms of money, whatever they now may be, keep their value. And 
this is effected as soon as they can be changed for gold when 
needed in the international trade. What may be decreed about 
legal tender is less important. The need of the circulation will 
keep anything if it can be changed, when less needed for inland 
circulation, for that what is needed between the countries, now 
mainly gold. Gold coin in actual circulation is a luxury, about 
which different opinions may be held ; it is not an internal necessity, 
such as it is to have the national currency changed into gold for 
foreign payments. 

Much would be different if the simple truths about the nature and 
function of money were fully comprehended. First, most Govern- 
ments would never allow their currency to come to a discount com- 
pared to gold. Secondly, they would not for a moment hesitate to 
change their systems of irredeemable money. It is a mistake to 
believe that this necessarily takes much gold. As a rule it would not 
be right to increase in value the over-depreciated paper or silver. Such 
would only be a new monetary revolution, in an opposite direction, 
but possibly more hurtful than has beeri the depreciation, as it would 
take from debtors to give to creditors. There may be question of 
different rate for transcription of old obligations, but ought not to be 
question of raising what has once fallen in value. Finally, they 
would know that the means of keeping the necessary gold are the 
same as are needed in private business. When the Government gives 
out the money, it must also keep the surplus needed for reserves, and, 
first of all, stop robbing the people by issuing currency above its 
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actual value. Where it is left to banks, these must keep their capital 
in hand by putting such a price on it that they retain the necessary 
reserve. It is incredible how little the teaching of the English 
Banking School about discount as the regulator has yet penetrated 
the financial circles. Italy procures more gold than needed for 
making its currency redeemable, but allows it again to vanish from 
the country by permitting the banks to continue making cheap and 
bad loans ; at the same time the Government, on its side, instead of 
contributing toa national surplus, continues its deficits. Matters are 
helped along by continued exports, including even silver currency, 
but instead of recognising the use and help of this resource, it is 
thought this too should rather be artificially hindered. 

The recent discussion about introducing gold as standard in 
Austria-Hungary has been a shining light in the general darkness, 
although even there rather too much stress has been laid on the 
presumed necessity of introducing gold in actual circulation. How 
the necessity of circulation, with a limited issue, can keep up the 
value in circulation above intrinsic value has been seen with the 
Austrian silver coins already, under the system of irredeemable 
paper. But the enlightenment of the Austrian-Hungarian statesmen 
is an exception. Tricoupis, the present Greek Prime Minister, 
explained last autumn to the Society of French Economists why 
Greece could not at present introduce honest money; he established 
a difference between loans to be paid in gold in foreign parts and 
inland loans, and explained that protective duties were needed to 
keep a favourable balance in the foreign exchange. It was probably 
from politeness that the French economists only expressed a modest 
doubt about his views, instead of frankly telling that all he said 
was “bosh,” and that the brilliant Greek leader, to all his other great 
merits, does not add that of comprehending political economy and 
finance. The Russian statesmen have, for a long time, fully recog- 
nised the utter economic misery brought about by the irredeemable 
rubel, taking all basis away for credit as well as for all other 
economic transactions, and contributing largely to make life a 
gamble instead of labour and thrift. They have, with some ability, 
gathered large amounts of gold together, for the sake of securing the 
currency, and if they have not known it before, the story of their 
last loan must at least have proved to them to which extent also the 
financial interest of the Government itself needs the reform. When 
they, all the same, have not properly founded their money, but at the 
same time the other country of the Tsar, little Finland, notwith- 
standing its extreme natural poverty, a long time ago based its 
money, first on silver, and later on gold, then this difference can 
only be explained by the different comprehension of economics 
by the rulers in St. Petersburg and by the statesmen at Helsingfors, 
who have hitherto been allowed to govern their native country. 

Mr. L. C. Probyn, formerly Accountant-General in Madras, 
proposes to solve the difficulty for India by stopping free coinage, and 
making the silver rupees as well as notes exchangeable according to 
their present value against gold bullion. The same is now recom- 
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mended by the Indian Currency Association; and looking the matter 
up, I find that Mr. Probyn, in 1880, wanted that all countries should 
increase the use of silver as subsidiary coin, and, on the other hand, all 
use gold for larger payments, and especially for necessary payments in 
foreign exchange.* All the objections in the ensuing discussion in the 
Indian Association were absolutely futile. As remarked by Mr. 
Probyn himself, metal is continually pouring into India, thus making 
it impossible that the rupee, with limited coinage, should for any 
length of time go down from its assigned value as compared to 
gold ; on the other hand, rendering it little risky to go further than 
his own first proposition, and allowing full and early exchangeability 
with gold. It cannot well be thought such an arrangement should 
bring forward any amount of rupees at present hoarded; a continued 
fall in value of silver might elicit hoards, but the fact that silver 
rupees keep their present value by being limited in quantity and 
exchangeable against gold ought not to make them less sought for ; 
on the contrary. For the same reason it is not likely that the 
Indian rupees at present circulating in foreign countries should for 
this reason return to India; on the contrary, Mr. Probyn has also 
been able to show that even Indian notes more and more are 
circulated in Central Asia as well as in part of Africa. All possible 
logic speaks for the proposition of Mr. Probyn ; nothing against it. 
Others, before Mr. Probyn, have advised gold as standard for the 
money of India—authorities, as Col. J. T. Smith, formerly Mint 
Master of Madras and Calcutta; Will. Douglas, of Glasgow; 
and the well-known statistician and monetary authority, Frederick 
Hendricks, of London. Mr. Hendricks quoted, when being questioned 
at the monetary enguéte of the French Empire, in 1870, a report 
from a number of Chambers of Commerce, in 1866, recommending 
gold. Hendricks wished for a system of gold coins, but I am told that 
Col. Smith, as well as much later, in 1879, Mr. Lowe, the late Lord 
Sherbrooke, mainly wanted bullion of gold for the foreign trade. In 
later years, Sir David Barbour, the Finance Minister of India, has 
pronounced for gold, at least if bimetallism was not possible. Then 
the people of India, as others interested in Indian affairs, would 
have been saved a loss of a great number of millions if this timely 
advicerhad been followed. I have also been told that the main 
cause why this was not done was that the late Mr. Bagehot, here 
for once mistaken, advised waiting. But I fail to see why the 
proposition of Mr. L. C. Probyn, only to make rupees exchangeable 
into gold bullion, without the circulation of any gold coin whatever, 
is not entirely sufficient for the purpose, saving all coinings of 
gold. What was true in the days of Ricardo is not less true 
to-day. Itis right when said that the question has to be decided 
according to the interest of India, not to that of the London 
merchants. But it is well enough if the interest of the Indian people 





* The same proposition, put forward at the last Monetary Conference by Mr. Moritz 
Levy, of Copenhagen, is taken up in a memorandum by Herr Soétbeer on occasion of the 
coming International Conference, and is likely to be the proposal which will be of most 
practical importance. 
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might be pursued without any derangement whatever of the money 
market of the world. And it is also not out of the way that an 
example might be set of establishing a sound monetary system, 
without any actual employ of gold worth speaking of. 


Whether gold will be actually needed for the establishment of a 
gold standard will largely depend of the character of the general 
economic development. Only a few countries have, like India, a 
steady influx of metal, insuring it against any depreciation or costly 
purchase from the side of Government. Generally we have relatively 
regularly recurring periods of expansion or depression, corresponding 
to more or less circulating medium. There cannot be any question 
but that we are at present at the bottom of liquidation and depres- 
sion, and at the beginning of a period of expansion. This is the 
reading of the signs in the skies of economics of the world, by the 
learned Clement Juglar, in Paris, and by all the others of us who 
occupy ourselves with observing these matters. That is to say: 
there is now a particularly fortunate period for any Government 
which cares for the welfare of the people to establish, without any 
sacrifice to speak of, this, the first of all conditions for national 
economy, a good and true monetary standard. 


N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 





BanK RoBBERS IN AMERICA.—A daring attempt, ending in serious bloodshed, took 
place on October 5th, by the notorious Dalton gang to rob the First National Bank and the 
banking firm of Messrs. C. M. Condon and Company, in Coffeyville, Kansas. The 
members of the gang, according to Reuter’s report, numbered six in all, They came to the 
town on horseback at a quarter to ten in the morning, and after leaving their animals in an 
alley, they walked rapidly across the main square. Four of them, including Grant Dalton, 
Tom Heddy, and two others, entered Messrs. Condon’s establishment, carrying their 
Winchester repeaters under their arms; while Bob and Emmett Dalton, similarly armed, 
went to the First National Bank. At Condon’s they were told by Mr. Ball, the cashier, 
that the timelock would not be opened till ten o’clock. They thereupon informed the 
cashier and Mr. Carpenter, the teller, who was also present, that they would wait, taking 
meanwhile the money in the drawer of the counter. Bob and Emmett Dalton had in the 
meantime entered the First National, where they found Mr. Thomas Ayers, the cashier, 
his son, Bert Ayers, and Mr. Sheppard, the teller, who, in spite of their protests, were 
forced to give up all the money in the safe, which the desperadoes hastily emptied into bags 
which they brought with them. They then pushed the bank clerks out through the front 
doors, and followed close behind them. Meanwhile, however, the alarm had been given, 
and as they came out a man named George Cudine and an express agent named Cox shot at 
one of the gang, who was badly wounded. The two Daltgns promptly returned the fire, 
and shot Cudine dead. The four robbers in Condon’s, who had by this time realised the 
situation, commenced shooting out of the windows of the bank, mortally wounding Thomas 
Ayers and Charles Brown. Bob and Emmett Dalton then ran back into the First National 
Bank, where they were confronted by Mr. Lucius Baldwin, a clerk in the store, whom they 
shot dead. The citizens were now thoroughly aroused, and the gang were soon hemmed in 
by a large crowd, many persons in which carried arms. A fierce struggle ensued, in which 
Bob and Grant Dalton, Tom Heddy, and an unknown member of the gang were killed, 
while Emmett Dalton was mortally wounded. A city marshall, named Donnelly, was shot 
by one of the gang, and two other citizens, named T. Arnold and Lewis Diety, were slightly 
wounded. The sixth member of the gang escaped, but it was expected that he would be caught 
before the evening. His name is supposed to be Allie Ogee. It is believed that if Emmett 
Dalton does not die soon from his injuries he will be lynched. Coffeyville is the old home 
of the Daltons, and this fact had added to the excitement in the town, the citizens regarding it 
. peculiarly appropriate that it should have fallen to their lot to rid the world of the gang.— 

cuter, 
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GOLD, SILVER AND CURRENCY IN THE EAST. 


Kay N 1492 the ratio between gold and silver was about 1 to 

11 all over Europe, but about the beginning of the 

seventeenth century it had advanced to 16 to1. In 

Asia the ratio seems to have been 7 or 8 to I in ancient 

times, and 10 to 1 in the days of Marco Polo. The 

ratio in India appears to have generally been about 15 to 1, and 

in China about 10 to 1, down toalmost recent days. These differences 

in the ratios in two countries between which a large trade was carried 

on, especially after Europeans appeared in the eastern seas, led to a 

continuous export of gold from China to India. Silver was rather 

scarce in China down to the establishment of a direct trade with 

Europe, or perhaps until the metal was largely imported from South 

America. India had taken considerable amounts of silver from very 

remote times ; and it would appear, from the scanty information which 

the early adventurers to Sumatra and the Malay peninsula have left 

us, that gold was then, so to say, more plentiful than silver in those 
parts of the world. 


When English merchants made up their minds to import their 
own spices, their ships went first to Achin, in Sumatra. The Dutch 
were there in 1598, and Captain John Davis, who was afterwards killed 
in those seas, and was the pilot of a Dutch ship of the first expedition, 
gives the following account of the currency of the port, then, and for 
some time afterwards, the chief place of European trade in that part 
of the East. Large numbers of junks from China and Japan, and 
trading craft from the Malayan mainland and India, also came there. 
The coins, or weights of gold, have Portuguese or Indian names : mas, 
cashes,* coupanand pardaw. The first is evidently synonymous with 
the Chinese weight—of from 56 to 58 grains troy—which foreigners 
call mace, a corruption of a Portuguese word. One mas was, he says, 
worth 1,600 cashes; 400 cashes were worth I coupan, and 4 masses 
I pardaw, 4 of which were equivalent to 1 tayel, by which the Chinese 
weight, which foreigners call a éae/, is meant. A tael contains 10 
mace, and is of different weights in different placesin China. A mas, 
Davis says, was worth 9d. of our money, which would make the 
Spanish, or current dollar, in Achin, worth 7s. 6d, which would be a 
very high equivalent. Fourteen years later, when the spice trade 
had been greatly developed, and considerable sums in silver coin had 
been imported, Captain Lancaster reports the ‘“ masse” as still worth 
9d@., but it would only purchase 1,000 “ casse.” In 1619, a few years 
later still, M. Beaulieu, the commander of a French expedition, 





“Derived from Karshap4na, an Indian word, which, Mr. Del Mar says, meant a 
** certain coin.” 
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valued the mas at about 10¢@. Captain. Lancaster says that Achin 
cash and masse were “current all the Indies over, and much profit 
is gotten by the exchange of them.” The quotations in Achin at that 
time, or at Goa and Malacca a century before, do not help us toa 
ratio between gold and silver, as the currency of the place seems to 
have been in the former metal and the leaden “cash” of India. 


Sir T. Herbert, who was in Surat about 1626, gives in his letters 
a number of valuations of coins or weights of the same names as the 
Achinese. A “masse,” he says, was worth 14 rupees, and the 
rupee 2s. 3¢.; 10 tolas of silver went for 1 tola of gold. But, 
according to Adam Smith, the ratio was 15 to 1 in Calcutta 
about 1650, which is very different from the one Sir T. Herbert 
gives us. Towards the end of the last century the ratio in Bombay 
was 15 to 1; it afterwards declined to 13 to 1; but from 1800 
to 1835, it seems to have been steady at 15 to1. In 1766 the East 
India Company established a gold currency, which was changed 
to a silver one in 1793. In 1835 the gold mohur was struck, but 
‘“‘ silver was to be the standard of value.” In 1841 the double 
standard was again permitted, to be abandoned eleven years later. 


A large quantity of gold must have been received in India from 
countries farther east during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
India then supplied most of the fine and “painted ” cloths, which 
Java, China and other countries purchased. The production of gold 
had been very great in Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula from 
ancient times. Sumatra was, in the opinion of Captain Lancaster 
and others, the Ophir from which King Solomon derived his riches. 
The Malacca merchants had become so wealthy by the first half of the 
seventeenth century that they would only compute in bars of gold. 
The original currency of Malacca was heavy pieces of tin, “of no 
great value,’ but mercantile transactions were settled in gold by 
weight. Gold was received in Malacca from Sumatra and the 
neighbouring countries and islands, all of which supplied a little of 
the metal. Borneo was also producing gold, which appears chiefly 
to have been carried to China. 


That empire had carried on trade with the Archipelago and 
countries beyond from ancient times. Arabian ships were at Canton 
in the third century, A.D., and the Chinese were at Ceylon and India 
buying pepper and spices, selling their own silks and other com- 
modities, and adjusting the balance of trade against them in Ceylon 
with large quantities of copper cash. No doubt the same coin was 
taken by them to India, as they are still sometimes discovered in 
places of ancient trade. When foreign ships arrived at Achin, and, 
later still, when they appeared at Canton, the demand for Chinese 
commodities increased, and, especially when tea became an article of 
considerable export, the balance of trade turned in favour of China, and 
had to be settled by importations of silver. The “drain of silver” 
to the East provoked the anger of Charles the Fifth, who, according 
to Sir W. Monson, said: “It would have been well for Europe 
had these countries”—India and the spice islands—“ never been 
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discovered, or at least so greatly frequented, for we have enriched 
the infidel with the wealth of Europe and America.”* Similar 
complaints had been made in Rome before our era, and they were 
renewed at the formation of the English East India Company and 
the Dutch Company. The pamphleteers who attacked our East 
India Company laid great stress on the ruin which the exportation 
of specie to the East would bring upon the realm; and these 
resuscitated fears produced one advantage, for they led to an 
investigation into the whole question, with the result that an 
intelligent theory of the part which specie plays in commerce was 
established. 


Gold is found in some of the provinces of China, and the 
merchants received it from Japan and Borneo, and from the strangers 
who traded on the western and south-western borders. It has always 
been merely a mercantile commodity in China—where it has never 
been coined—or much used in the arts or in ornaments. It is probable 
that China was, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, generally 
one of the largest traders in gold in the East. 


Japan contributed largely to the gold and silver which was 
exported from the south-east of Asia to India in the seventeenth 
century. The direct trade with Europeans began about 1547, when 
the Portuguese were permitted to establish factories ; and before the 
close of the next century something like 100 millions sterling in 
specie had been exported by them and the Dutch, besides what the 
Chinese carried away. Gold was very cheap in Japan compared to 
silver; they were also, a writer says, much cheaper in bullion, 
relatively to coin, than in any other country. This arose from the 
Japanese being prohibited by law and custom from using either 
metal as ornaments. Owners of the precious metals could only sell 
to the Government, which paid 30 per cent. below the value it 
afterwards put on the coin. The profits on the Portuguese trade are 
said to have generally been 100 per cent., and they took payment 
chiefly in specie; while the Dutch seem to have secured greater 
returns—at all events for many years. The Dutch East India 
Company procured in Japan all the gold it required for its purchases 
in India, and a large quantity of silver, coined and in bars, which 
supplied their mint at Batavia. They also coined Japanese gold 
in their factories on the Coromandel coast, and made a profit of 
28 per cent. The profit on silver is said to have been only 4 per 
cent. Seeing this, the directors of the company “ called,” in 1640, 
“for returns in gold to the extent of 1,200,000 florins.” The gold 
was chiefly in cobangs, a thin, flat, stamped sheet, about two inches 
long and half as broad. They also obtained the metal at cheaper 
prices from “‘the great men”—the nobles. These cobangs were 
worth about 1434 dollars in Batavia, which gave a profit of over 





* According to the Abbe Raynal, the depreciation of silver in Europe, after the dis- 
covery of the American mines, was such that the Spaniards were obliged to close their 
least productive mines, and would have been obliged to close all of them had the Cape of 
Good Hope route to India not been discovered. The Emperor had forgotten this. 
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50 per cent. ; and at the end of the century Captain Hamilton says 
that, on account of the cheapness of gold in Japan, they “ cost there 
20s., were worth 32s. in Batavia, and when the lion is stamped on it 
by the company, passes for 4os. sterling.” These sterling valuations 
are, of course, only comparative. A century later, the value of the old 
cobang was unchanged in Batavia. 

The original cobang was first issued in Japan in 1608, when 
its value was reckoned at 45s., but in 1696 a new cobang was 
substituted, which was 30 per cent. less valuable. The Dutch, 
then the only Europeans in Japan, were obliged to take this 
coin at the same price as the old one. This failed to stop the 
exportation, and the Japanese issued a third cobang, the weight 
of which was reduced from 47 to 25 candarins—a Chinese weight, 
which, in different districts in China, is from 5°65 to 5°80 grains 
troy—and the Dutch were again required to take them at the 
old price. These repeated depreciations in the value of the 
cobang at last drew forth such bitter complaints from the Dutch, 
that the contemptuous Emperor permitted the circulation of the old, 
or first, cobangs; and in 1730 a fourth cobang, about 5 per cent. 
better than the third, was issued. The Dutch trade with Japan 
had, however, fallen off greatly by that time, and very little treasure 
was obtained by them after 1710. For two centuries the Dutch were 
the only European nation permitted to trade in Japan, and the 
Chinese were also allowed to send a few junks annually to Nagasaki. 
When the country was again opened to foreign trade, gold was 
found to be relatively cheaper than silver. “ By careful assay at the 
British mint,” Sir R. Alcock, who was our minister to Yeddo at the 
time, says, ‘‘ the silver coins of Japan were. found to bear the 
relation of hardly 5 to 1 with the gold, and were, therefore, two-thirds 
over valued, above 15% to 1.” The cobang was, he says, “ valued 
in Europe at 18s.”—but there were considerable differences in 
their value—and were worth 4 itzeboos, containing 1% oz. of 
silver—say, 7s. The cobang and obang (a much larger gold coin or 
plate), soon all but disappeared from Japan, and the Government 
endeavoured to check this export and restrict foreign trade generally 
by depreciating the value of the Mexican dollar, which foreigners 
imported. The Japanese now coin gold, silver and copper at their 
mint in Osaka. 

The discovery of the Potosi mines in 1547 furnished much- 
needed supplies of that metal for the East: “for silver had again 
become scarce in Europe. In the first instance the bullion was 
sent to Spain, where it was coined into the Spanish dollars, which 
were for a long time current everywhere in the East. It was these 
dollars which our East India Company sent out; the Dutch Com- 
pany also bought them, and bars as well, and they furnished 
Portugal with the silver she required for her Eastern commerce. 
These mines produced, between their opening and the year 1600, 
probably something like £350,000 in silver annually; and Spain 
derived considerable amounts of the same metal from her other 
possessions in South America. In 1565, an expedition sailed from 
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New Spain, or Mexico, to examine into the capabilities of the 
Philippines; and in 1571, Legaspi, a sagacious and magnanimous 
commander, founded the city of Manila. A ship was despatched to 
New Spain in the following year, loaded with rich commodities, 
chiefly procured from China, which were paid for in silver that had 
apparently come from Mexico. This was the beginning of the trade 
between Manila and Acapulco, which was carried on to the beginning 
of the present century. It employed a galleon of great size, which made 
an annual voyage to and from Acapulco, taking a cargo from Manila, 
which is said to have been warth from a million and a quarter to a 
million and a half of dollars. The returns came chiefly in silver, and 
have been computed to have amounted to four hundred millions of 
dollars —say, £85,000,000. This enriched the Spaniards in Manila, 
who, in Cavendish’s time, exchanged gold for silver at par. From a half 
to a quarter of the silver received from Acapulco went on to China to 
pay, in part, for the commodities purchased there, for the Philippines 
supplied little. More of the Acapulco silver found its way to the 
islands, the Malay peninsula, and perhaps Japan, which in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it may be before, had a 
considerable trade with Manila. The European East India Com- 
panies sent large amounts of specie to the East, of which India 
received the largest share; and the Portuguese and Dutch shipped 
both silver and gold to her; and no doubt the interlopers, as they 
were called, who traded in the far East in rivalry with the company, 
carried considerable amounts of bullion back with them to Bengal 
and Bombay. Thus there was from the first half of the seventeenth 
century a stream of silver flowing into India from the West, and 
another of gold, with a little of the white metal, from the further 
East, which, during the same time, received silver from Europe and 
South America. Some gold, but not much, went from China to 
England in the last century, and, it is stated, gave a profit of 50 and 
60 per cent.; but it was only taken by the officers of the company 
and others, who had more money to invest than freight room for 
goods in the ships in which they served. In the middle of last 
century the silver with. which these exchanges were effected cost 
5s. 6a. an ounce; the gold was 92 touch, and sold in London for £4 
per ounce. During the same period the over-valuation of gold in 
England led to its being imported from India, but not to a large 
extent. 

The silver which China received for her gold and produce was 
partly melted into sycee, and the remainder circulated by weight in 
and about the city of Canton. That portion of it which was in coin 
was stamped or “chopped” by the bankers and money-changers, 
through whose hands it passed, to give it value, and broken up 
whenever small change was required to complete a transaction in 
silver. The dollars in which business was conducted by foreign 
merchants and Chinese in Canton were in fact a mass of defaced, 
battered coin, which were paid and received by Chinese weights, 717 
taels being 1,000 dollars, currency. Much of this broken coin was 
re-exported to India when the opium trade became large; and 
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since the fall in the value of silver, considerable amounts of currency 
dollars have been sent from Hong Kong to India, as returns for 
opium and yarns.* During the last thirty years or so, the price of 
gold in China has advanced about 50 per cent. It is exported in 
considerable amounts to India, and of late years to London. In 
1890, the import into this country was £260,000; and in 1891, 
41,136,204; while for the first nine months of the present year it 
has been £1,965,720. 


It is impossible to estimate the amount of silver which remains 
in China, and opposite opinions on the subject are held by those who 
have equally good means of observation. Some Chinese talk as if 
there were immense sums hoarded by the official and wealthy classes, 
but that may be doubted. It has been said that wealth seldom 
remains for three generations in the same family in China, owing to 
subdivisions, gambling, and the extortion of the officials. Ofcourse 
there are exceptions to this, but not many. The number of wealthy 
Chinese is at all times limited : it is in the large aggregate of well-to- 
do and moderately rich that the monied strength of China lies. 
Whenever there has been a special call on the resources of a province 
or district in China, as from the failure of a rice crop, old money, 
dollars which have been in the possession of the people for many 
years, from thirty to fifty and possibly longer, and hoarded in small 
amounts all that time, have come to light, shewing that the family 
reserves or hoards were being used. Also, the sycee silver in the 
northern provinces is now almost exclusively made of silver which 
has been imported from England and America in recent years, and 
from which the gold has been thoroughly extracted. The old 
sycee contained nearly 2 per cent. of gold, which the Chinese 
had been unable to extract. These things indicate, if they do 
not prove, that the stock of silver in China is not large. But 
the Chinese do not require to hold large stocks of silver: every- 
thing is based on their “cash;” silver is only an adjunct thereto, 
and required more in their transactions with foreigners than 
among themselves. They have a banking system which provides 
alike for the convenience of their largest merchants and for the wants 
of the petty shopkeepers, whose whole stock-in-trade may not 
exceed the value of a few dollars, and the bankers’ notes and 
clearances enable them to dispense with the use of silver to a large 
extent. Moreover, their system of periodical settlements—every three 
months or so, when all transactions are either closed by the payment 
of advances or renewed—prevents borrowers from going far wrong, 
and make monetary crises among them very limited affairs indeed. 
I am induced to refer to these matters because there is occasionally 
some speculation in England as to the effects which the fall in the 
price of silver has had on China, and will have, if continued and 
extended. So far as I know, it has hitherto had no effect on the 





*In the last three financial years—1889-90 to 1891-92—India received from China 
Rx. 7,05,63,961 in silver and Rx. 3,49,84,775 in gold from China, besides about a crore 
and a half in both metals from the Straits. 
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price of produce or of the goods which the Chinese buy from us. 
But the expectation of some people is, that China may be led to 
establish a silver coinage by the great decline in the price of the 
metal. The value of her own silver sycee has not declined within 
China. All bar silver which is imported by foreigners is at once 
converted into sycee at a small cost. Some of it may be coined at 
the mint, which the late energetic Viceroy of Quantung established 
at Canton, but that experiment is a small affair. The other great 
officials are either wedded to old ways, too indifferent, or influenced 
by the hordes of bankers, money-changers, shroffs and others, who 
live by the present confused monetary system of weight and quality, 
or “touch,” to establish mints in their own provinces. If they 
would do so, they would confer the greatest benefit on their country. 
The Chinese people have no dislike to a silver coinage: all they 
require is to be assured of its intrinsic value. Indeed, they have 
sometimes become too partial to particular dollars for their own 
interests. For instance, the silk-growers and dealers near Shanghai, 
once they became familiar with the old Spanish “ Pilar” dollar, 
would take no other, although the coin at one period had an 
exchange value in Shanghai of about 100 per cent. over the actual 
value of silver. Afterwards, when no more Spanish dollars were to 
be obtained in Europe, they insisted on being paid in “clean” 
Mexicans; that is, in bright, undefaced, spick and span new coin, for 
which absurd prices were given for many years. 

If the Chinese Government would establish a silver coinage, 
immense amounts of it, especially of the smaller coins, half and 
quarter dollars, would be required. These would take the place of 
the copper “cash,” and by the facilities which they would give to 
traders would increase the prosperity of the people. Copper “ cash ” 
is cumbrous, besides being largely adulterated or of debased kinds. 
Ingots of sycee silver, whether of 50 taels or so value, or of 
smaller amounts, are also cumbrous, and an imperfect medium 
of eXchange at the best. They are made more unserviceable by the 
differences between the weights, not only in every province and 
district, city and town, but in every small neighbourhood, and 
almost in every street in large places. In the Company’s days, in 
Canton, there were five separate and distinct kinds of Government 
sycee, and a late United States minister to Peking found that the 
weight of sycee silver varied in almost every street in the Capital, 
where there was a banker or money-changer. Things are not so bad 
as this in the places where Europeans trade, but every remittance in 
sycee received in one settlement from another has to be weighed, 
and its “touch” or quality ascertained, the latter by an official. 
When the sycee comes back from that official it bears on it a few 
characters written in Indian ink, giving its value, and this is sufficient 
to make it pass current, at all events, in the place where the official 
resides. This certificate of value may always bereliedon. I daresay 
the shekels “ current with the merchant,” which Abraham paid for 
the field of Ephron, had a similar certificate written or stamped 
on them. 


VOL. LIV, ; 49 
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Cumbrous as the way of dealing in silver in China is, the condition 
of the copper “ cash,” the only national currency, is still worse. Cash 
isa thin round token, with the name of the Emperor and the year of 
his reign in which it is struck stamped on one face of it, and a large 
square hole in the centre. Through this hole strips of bamboo are 
passed, and on them the cash is strung. A full “string” consists of 
1,000 cash, and is reckoned as worth a dollar, but they may be either 
dearer or cheaper. If you reckon the dollar at its present exchange 
value, “cash” is worth about 30 to the penny. But low as this 
value is, each string of cash contains an immense number which are 
bad or spurious—sometimes as much as one-half. The author of 
‘* Chinese Characteristics,” an excellent book for those who wish to 
know what China and the Chinese really are, says that the country 
people go to market with two kinds of “cash,” one bad and the other 
good, and pay for certain articles in bad cash only. Iron “cash” 
are sometimes forged and put into circulation. “Cash” soon becomes 
very dirty, worn and attenuated ; but, nevertheless, “cash” struck 
in the year of our Lord has been found in strings in use in China within 
the last few years, I do not suppose that such an antique medium 
could be found in circulation in any other country. Probably they 
were “treasure trove,” and as the Chinese care nothing for antiquity, 
except to boast themselves of it as a nation, and a “cash” however 
old is a “cash” and nothing more, they were at once put in a “ string ” 
and paid away. Cash isin use in Japan (and in the states to the 
south of China), but is a larger and in every way a better coin than 
the Chinese. 


Trade between China is no doubt hampered by such a defective 
and troublesome monetary system, and it injures foreign commerce. 
But it has antiquity, custom, and the vested rights of innumerable 
people of all degrees, from the highest to nearly the very lowest in 
the empire, to support it. A strong emperor or statesman could 
overthrow it; but the man is wanting who would undertake such a 
reform as would give China a decent financial system, a part of which 
would be a coinage. This, if honestly carried out, would create some 
confidence in the official class among the Chinese generally; at 
present there is none. 


The stock of sycee in China would supply a_ considerable 
amount of silver for this coinage, and when it was exhausted means 
might be employed to induce the holders of gold to sell it. They 
might be led to do this, as the present and recent prices of gold are 
much above what the hoarders or their ancestors paid. I believe that 
those Chinese who are rich have their wealth, or the family reserves 
in gold bars, which have many advantages over silver, notably that of 
being more easily concealed from the ken of greedy officials. No 
doubt some part of the gold which we have lately received from 
China came from these family reserves. If a large amount of the 
gold which is secreted in China could be brought into use, turned 
into silver coin, and applied to public and commercial purposes, we 
should soon see a new and flourishing China. New public works 
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could be undertaken, old ones put in much needed repair and again 
made serviceable. 

India would also be greatly advantaged if the gold which her 
natives hold was sold. This would do more for the finances of the 
Government than any changes in the currency. For some years past, 
and up to the current year, India has taken gold from this country, 
but she has sent us 42,325,007 sterling in the metal, up to 
September. The continuance of a low exchange will probably 
increase these gold remittances in the future. Can the Government 
do nothing to draw out larger supplies of hoarded gold? Supposing, 
for instance, that a slight advantage were given to those who subscribed 
in gold to the next silver loan which the Government brought out in 
India, and that similar inducements to subscribe to future loans in 
gold were offered when the Government wanted more money 
for the extension of railways? The fact that Indian Fours are 
generally at a premium of 7 to 8 per cent., shows that Indian 
capitalists are investing more and more in Government securities, 
and that the amount of those which may now be purchased is in- 
sufficient for the demand. If it be true, as J am told it is, that natives 
of all classes are now investing in Government securities, the price of 
the 4 per cents. is not likely to decline permanently. The exchange 
of large amounts of gold which gives the hoarder no return for his 
money, for paper which will pay him 4 per cent., would be to the 
advantage of the State and of the people. The raising of silver 
loans in India in gold may or may not be practicable. If it is likely 
to be successful why should it not be tried? The sale of the gold 
and the acquisition of undoubted securities, paying a fair rate of 
interest, being simultaneous, would induce wealthy natives to make 
the exchange, who would not listen to proposals merely for the 
sale of gold for silver. The gold would serve the Indian Govern- 
ment as a remittance, to take the place of Council drafts, and this 
would, at least, assist India to maintain a steady exchange. At all 
everits, an increased export of gold from India and China would 
go a long way to place the monetary relations of these countries 
with Europe on such a basis as will dispel the alarm which so many 
Eastern bankers and merchants now feel. — 

J. W. M. 


> 
eel 





SILVER IN CIRCULATION.—The Institute of Bankers have been making a census of the 
amounts of silver in the hands of banks at a given date (which was, unfortunately, a 
Wednesday, when banks are usually best provided with small change), and the banks were 
all asked to state the amount in excess of their ordinary average requirements, which was 
held on July 20th, 1892. The result is that the banks report themselves over-provided to 
the extent of £1,181,060, which seems a very large sum. The surplus is mainly held by 
the banks in England, including the Bank of England. Only 92 banks did not make a 
return, and 4,497 banks replied, giving the amounts in hand; so that, practically, the 
census is complete. The Institute of Bankers go on to say: ‘‘It has not been found 
possible to collect, on a similar scale, information as to the excess or deficiency of any 
particular coin, or as to the amount of silver ‘in transitu’; but, as far as evidence has been 
given, it may be said that the crown, and more especially the four-shilling piece, is an 
unpopular coin ; while there is very frequently a scarcity of sixpences, and, in some few 
places, of shillings. On the other hand, the amount of threepenny pieces is, in many 
places, in excess of requirements.” 
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MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF LONDON BANKS. 


THE following interim balance-sheets have been issued for 
September, the exact date being mentioned in each case :— 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 27th day of September, 1892, were debts owing to 
sundry persons by the sia 
On judgment . . ° : . . . . : Nil. 
On specialty ° . ° ° . ° ° ° Nil. 
On notes or bills . . ‘ ‘ ‘ a . ‘i £57,892 15 
On simple contracts . ; ° ° ° ° < . 11,242,716 12 
On estimated liabilities i 
The assets of the company on that ne were :— 
Cash on hand and at Bank of England, 41,262,495. 4s.; cash . 
at call and short notice, 41,623,068. os. 3d. 2,885,563 
Consols and other British Government securities, fi 1,662 5389. 2s. od.; 
Indian Government stocks, English railway debenture 
and preference stocks, and Colonial Government bonds, 
& 1,333,462. 65. 11d.; —_ corporation stocks and other 
investments, £434,960. 6 i ae +  35430,811 
Bills of exchange, promissory “ie and advances to customers 6,370,820 
Banking premises in London and country . . ° pe ; 267,914 


CITY BANK, LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 30th September, 1892. 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital paid-up . ° . 
Reserved fund . . 
Current and deposit accounts 


Acceptances and liabilities by endorsement « 
Other liabilities . ° 





£10,548,285 





ASSETS. 
Investments ° ‘ ° 2 ; - £828,016 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England ° . . . 792,798 
Money atcall . = . ° ° . 335,000 
Bills discounted, loans, advances, etc. : 59557306 
Liabilities of customers on acceptances, and endorsements per contra ‘ 2,889,708 
Bank premises AY a si al alae yee es 145,395 


410,548,285 











IMPERIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


i Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on 30th September, 1892. 
he 

Current and pate accounts. 1 « « «© w» « « -» £587,100 
Acceptances. : : = — 88,618 
Other liabilities . 

Redemption of premises 
Paid-up capital . 

Reserve fund, 


. ° . ° 28,380 
7 ; 1,279 
‘ ° ° ° 675,000 
‘ ° 200,000 


000 HO 





£41910,476 12 
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Cr. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of ee 4 ‘ . : £405,954 
Money at call . : ° ; 547,000 
Government securities i - ‘ . F 319,459 
Acceptances as per es secured . . ° . 488,618 
Bills discounted . ° ° ° ° . 634,314 
Loans and other securities . ° PF = ; . + 2,419,725 
Premises . ° . - a . : “ P ‘ 95:45 





£4,910,476 





LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED. 
28th September, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Deposit accounts at notice, £10,641, 008. I . 10d. ; current and other 
accounts, £12,534,641. Is.9a@. . : » Aaa Tsibag 
Bills and notes accepted or endorsed . ° . ° . . 473364 
Capital paid up . ‘ ° ° ° ° . 7 ‘ 1,666,000 
Reserved fund . . ° ° ° . : 1,000,000 





ASSETS. 





Cash in hand and with the Bank of England. i F : - £2,662,448 
Cash at call and short notice ; = . ‘ - + 2,916,441 
Consols and other British Government. securities . F 3,394,760 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, corporation stocks, 

English railway debenture and preference stocks, etc. . > ; 1,778,636 
Bills of exchange ‘ ‘ ; 2,953,315 
Advances to customers, promissory notes, and other securities . . 11,565,000 
Liabilities of customers on acceptances and endorsements . ° ° 473,048 
Bank premises and furniture . ° ‘ : . i ‘ 571,047 


— 
Wo emo ONO TN 





$26,315,298 


wm 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Liabilities and Assets on the 30th day of September, 1892. 
LIABILITIES. 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the company :—On acceptances, 


£3,053,908 ; on simple contracts, £34,460,313« . ‘ 437514,221 


ASSETS. 


Government securities, viz.:—Consols (23 per cent.) new 2} per 
cents. and Exchequer bonds (£6,306,991. 7s. 11d.), Canada 4 per 
cent. bonds, Egyptian 3 per cent. bonds, and Turkish 4 per cent. 
bonds guaranteed by the British Government, £6,946,874 ; stocks 
and debentures guaranteed by the Indian Government, £905,561 ; 
Metropolitan and other corporation stocks, Colonial bonds and 
English railway debentures, £1,163,640; other securities, 
412,415; bills of exchange, £ 11,755,862 ; ; loans and advances 
to customers, La,OhnT53' ; liability of customers for bills accepted 
by the company, £ 310531908; cash at the Bank of England and 
on hand, 44,013,682; cash at call and at notice, 42,721,597 5 : 


freehold and other premises of the bank, £476,895 £40,734,187 


LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on “- October, tata were :— 


Capital paid up . ° . —— ° £818,200 oO 
Reserve fund ‘ . . 600,000 Oo 
Current, deposit and other accounts . ° . 8,819,095 17 





410,237,295 17 
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The assets of the company on that day were: — 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £1,154,543- 25. 7d. ; <7 

at call and at short notice, £638,488 8. 125. od. 41,793,031 15 
Investments :—British Government securities (£786, 182. os. 8d. ); 

Indian and Colonial Government stocks and bonds, Indian rail- 

way guaranteed stocks and debentures, British railway ne 

stocks and debentures, British ore stocks . ° 155559597 I 
Bills of exchange : . 1,528,284 9 
Advances on current accounts, loans, promissory | notes and other 

securities ‘ ° - 5,068,664 11 
Bank premises, at head office and branches . . ° . : 291,718 0 


£10,237,295 7 








LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED. 
Monthly Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on the last day of September, 1892. 
Dr. 


Current accounts and deposits, 45,389,514 ; other ~~‘ aca £78,027 5 ; 

acceptances and endorsements as ‘ia — £403 - £5,467,944 
Paid-up capital . ° ‘ . . ° . . ,000 
Reserve fund . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i . ‘ P - 220,000 


ooo 
ooo 


° 
° 


£6,287,944 
Cr. —_——— 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England . ; ‘* * . ‘ £828,089 
Money at call and short notice . : A . ‘ ‘ e J 304,700 
British Government securities . ; % ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 1,277,767 
Other securities . 4 . ° a ° ° 7 ‘. ‘ 363,034 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. ? a ; 32508,95 1 
Liability of customers for acceptance and endorsement | . 403 


* 


oo0o00°0 
eoo00o00: 


£6,287,944 0 © 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


Dr. Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on 1st October, 1892. 


Current accounts and deposits . ‘ . ‘ ; - £24,804,146 5 
Acceptances and endorsements as pune contra ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 481,986 1 
Other liabilities . e - R ° * . ‘ ° ° 679,229 
Paid-up capital . : : : . . ‘ . ‘ + 2,800,000 
Reserve fund . z ‘ ‘ ‘i ; m : ‘ 1,655,620 





£30,420,982 








Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England = ; : ‘ ‘ - $4,372,713 
Money at call and short notice . ° ° ° . ° ; »  — 45492,248 
Imperial Government securities . . ‘ . . 4,455,000 
Liability of customers for acceptance -_ endorsement. : é : 481,986 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. e ° ° ° ° ‘ + 14,142,735 
Other securities . . ‘ . ° = ; ‘ ; - 2,476,297 





£ 30,420,982 





LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 


Dr. Statement of Liabilities and Assets on 30th September, 1892. 
Capital paid-up _ « «© «© «« « «© « « « SiSeogeo o 
Guarantee fund . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° . s 1,163,215 3 
Current and deposit accounts, etc. e js . ° ° ° - 10,888,803 11 
OO a ae 9545328 9 


£ 14,806,347 3 
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Cr. 
Government stock, viz., £2,000,000 consols, — atgo . . 1,800,000 
Other British Government securities . js . - . 1,042,840 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . : ° . ° . 1,252,453 
Cash in hand and at the Bank of England . ; " 42248)350 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities—money at call included “ 8,318,474 
Liability of customers for acceptances ; 9 541328 
Freehold and leasehold premises, buildings, furniture, etc. ; P 189,900 


414,806,347 


wi aooonood 


-_ 








NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the National Bank, Limited, on Saturday, the 24th day of September, 
1892, were as follows, viz. :— 
On judgment ° . ° ° ° ° ° . 
On specialty 


Nil. 
Nil. 


On simple contracts. ° . ° ° ° ° 
On estimated liabilities e . ° ‘ 


On notes or bills, including bank notes in circulation : ; : 41,306,586 5 
. 95564,702 I 
. il, 


The assets of the National Bank, Limited, on et day were :— 
Government securities: £2# per cent. consols, 1h 11497,229- 7S. 33 
Exchequer bonds, £97,000 5 r a 1,594,229 7 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes ° . ‘ . . 3,642,963 8 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of — ° ‘ ‘ : 1,412,480 5 
Other securities . . ‘ . : - 6,028,142 15 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 
Liabilities and Assets, 28th September, 1892. 


LIABILITIES.—Debts owing to sundry persons by the company: On notes or bills, 4 168,316 ; 
on simple contracts, £41,990,356. ASSETS.—Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, 
44,818,590; cash at call and short notice, £3,529,400; English Government securities, 
47,636,403 (of which £214,000 are lodged for the public accounts, etc.); other 
securities, £6,624,773; bills of exchange, promissory notes, and advances to customers, 
424,146,203. 


PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 
29th September, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid-up : . ; a ‘ a ‘ ‘ 41,000,000 
Reserve fund . . ° . ‘ E ° ° ° . ° 1,000,000 
Balance carried forward . 79,969 
Drafts current, etc., £106,365 ; ‘acceptances on " behalf of” customers, 

£1,061,504 . i ae he 1,167,959 
Current and deposit accounts, profit and loss, etc. . ° ° ° 11,304,994 


414,552,922 


Notr.—The Guarantees to the Bank of England for £400,000 ve Baring Bros. & Co.’s liquidation 
are not included in these figures, 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and at Bank of pee, 41,451,402; money at call 

and short notice, £2, 190,690 . 43,642,092 
Government securities, £62 ed 23 per cent. consol, k 562, 500 ; “other 

first-class investments, £951,532 . ° : ° 1,514,032 
Bills of exchange . ; . ; ° ° . 1,704,985 
Loans and advances to customers ‘ ° . . 6,426, 
Acceptances on behalf of customers as per contra 2 ° R 1,061,594 
Bank premises and other property ‘ ° . ° ° 203,610 


£ 14,552,922 
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PRESCOTT DIMSDALE CAVE TUGWELL & CO., LIMITED. 


Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1892. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital account:—Nominal capital, £2,000,000, in 80,000 shares 
of £25 each, of which there have Leen issued 50,988 shares, 48 
paid, £407,904 ; reserve, £203,100 ‘ ° ° 

Current and deposit accounts . ° ° ° ° ° 

Liabilities on acceptances and guarantees . ° 

Sundry liabilities . ‘ ° ‘ . . 


ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and at the Bank of England, etc., £615,872. 15s. 11d. ; 
cash at call and short notice, £439,100 . 
Investments :—Consols and other Imperial Government. securities, 
£462,273. 78. 11d.; Indian and Colonial Government securities, 


corporation stocks, British railway debenture and preference 
railway ordinary stocks and other 


stocks, £381,183. 135. 2d. ; 

securities, £117,891. 18s. 8d. 
Bills discounted . ° 
Advances to customers 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances and guarantees, per “contra 
Bank premises . : . 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED. 
Statement of Accounts on 24th September, 1892. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital and reserve fund . ° . 
Deposits and current accounts 
Acceptances and liabilities by endorsement . 
Other liabilities . ° ° . 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England - 
Money at call and short notice 
{nvestments, including reserve fund 
Discounts, loans and other advances 
Liability of customers on acceptances and endorsements 
Bank premises and other assets . 


£611,004 


o.60°0 


3,921,712 13 10 


128,245 


2 10 


20,786 13 I 





44,681,748 9 9 





£1,054,972 15 11 


961,348 
687,889 
1,791,270 
128,245 
58,021 





44,681,748 








£2,555,000 
1353745323 
2,045,492 
191,588 


£18, , 18,166,404 





£2,385,479 
4300 
35120, 536 
71402,941 
2,045,492 
517,654 





£18, 166,404 





WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 


LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 30th September, 1892. 
Dr. 


Capital,125,000 £50 shares, £6,250,000, of which — up 48 a meen 4 ‘ae o 


Reserve fund 

Amount due on current, deposit and other accounts 
Acceptances, credits opened, and bills negotiated 
Rebate account : ° ‘ : 


380,000 o 
10,321,085 II 
537,102 6 
24,483 18 


412,262,671 15 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, £1,078,543. 15s. 11d. 
money at call and at notice, £2,213,463. 4s. 6d. ° 
English Government stock, £867,773. 8s. 3d.; Indian Government 
securities, guaranteed railway stocks, etc., £91 5:856. 8s. 10d. ° 
Bills of exchange a ° ° 
Advances on current accounts and loans on security ° . 5 
Liability of customers on account of the bank’s acceptances, credits 
issued, and bills a . . ° . . ° . . 537,102 6 
Bank premises . . ° ° . : ots . . 257,229 I 


43,292,007 0 


1,783,629 17 
2,143,722 5 
4,248,981 





412,262,671 15 








AMALGAMATION RUMOURS. 


No ONE was surprised on hearing that the Consolidated had decided to 
mate. How could it be so, when that had been a subject talked about 
for, say, quite a couple of years? That the announcement was premature is 
quite likely, and the affair may yet come to nothing; indeed, it is officially 
denied. For a long time it has been reported ‘that negotiations were 
pending, and several well-known north country gentlemen have been seen in 
the city. The names of two or three provincial banks in the north of 
England have been mentioned as the likely ones to be selected as recipients 
of the Consolidated favours—two of which hold a very high position in 
Manchester, and are anxious for an opening to London. It is probable that 
before long we shall hear of other important arrangements with certain 
London banks, by which the Manchester banks will be able to attain the 
end they have in view. 


The rumoured union of the Consolidated and the Bank of Liverpool 
would be in every way one well suited to each of the contracting parties. 
The Bank of Liverpool has a large and increasing business, and stands high 
in public esteem. The Consolidated enjoys an equally good name, has a 
substantial London connection as well as one in Manchester, and a seat in 
the Clearing House. The Liverpool bank pays a 15 per cent. dividend, 
while the London one has for many years paid 10. The figures of the two 
banks for zoth June last shew thus :—- 





Bank of 
Liverpool. 


4 4 4 
800,000 1,000,000 1,800,000 
255,000 557846 812,846 

3,458,000 8,027,275 11,485,275 


Consolidated 


Bank, Limited. Together. 





Capital . . 

Reserve . ° 

Current and deposit accounts . 

Cash in hand, at Bank ” England, at agents, 


or at call ‘ 
Investments 
Bills discounted and loans 





1,191,281 
305,969 
2,878,000 





1,636,873 


2,828,154 
852,631 
10,041,317 








A bank with deposits amounting to nearly twelve millions of pounds is a 


power in the City. 


It will, perhaps, be of interest to some of our readers to 
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look at the following table from Howarth’s Banking Statistics, and note 
the position during the past few years of the two banks whose names are 
now in everyone’s mouth. 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, LIMITED. 





Year ended. 


Capital. 


Reserve. 
e 


Current and - in Hand 

| and at Bank 
of Englahd 
and at Call. 


Deposit 
Accounts, 
Circular 
Notes, etc. 


Invest- 
ments. 


Bills dis- 
counted 
and Loans. 





June 30, 1885. 
June 30, 1886 . 
June 30, 1887. 
June 30, 1888. 
June 30, 1889. 
June 30, 1890. 
June 30, 1891. 
June 30, 1892. 





£ 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


< 
323,127 
323,589 
324,142 
326,887 
522, 105 
531,494 
546,943 
557346 








£ 
5,208,318 
5,222, 338 
5489,478 | 
5:951,154 | 
75490, 326 | 
7,629,499 | 
8,041,978 | 
8,027,275 | 


£ 
1,148,397 
1,581,665 
1,296,002 
1,528,951 
1,394,156 
1,266,368 
1,387,036 
1,636,873 








THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 





& 
361,214 
589,752 
747,897 
796,566 
772,930 
902,182 
756,164 


546,662 





4 
4,534,715 
3,910,407 
4,322,103 
4,509, 112 
6,631, 368 
6,735,294 
7,195,204 
7,163,317 





Half-year 
ended. 


Reserve. 


Deposit 
Accounts, 
Circular | 
Notes, etc. 


Current and Cash in Hand 
‘ and at Bank . 
of England | Investments. 
and at call. 


Bills dis- 
counted 
and Loans. 





June 30, 1885. 
Dec. 31, 1885 .| 
June 30, 1886. 
Dec. 31, 1886. 
June 30, 1887. 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
June 30, 1888. 
Dec. 31, 1888. 
June 30, 1889. 
Dec. 31, 1889. 
June 30, 1890. 
Dec. 31, 1890. 
June 30, 1891. 
Dec. 31, 1891. 


800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 


June 30, 1892. 800,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Li 
| 216,347 





, 
32394,283 
3,214,419 
3, 146,677 | 
3,280,972 
32386,494 | 


| 3:499,203 | 


3,323,773 | 
3,690,680 

4,224,160 | 
3,975,324 | 
3,639,874 | 
3,628,144 | 
3,321,371 | 
3,495,727 

3,458,000 | 


£ 
1,275,545 
839,346 
999,429 
709,710 
1,144,173 
1,155,341 | 
1,017,438 | 
1,315,309 | 
1,878,527 | 
1,429,493 | 
1,016,933 
1,184,838 | 
982,977 
1,032,262 | 
1,191,281 | 


| 


£ 
358,375 
408,048 
301,145 
332,423 
305,152 
305,626 
306,556 
306,068 
306,068 
306,068 
306,068 
306,068 
305,969 
305,969 
305,969 





4 
2,644,273 
2,847,115 
2,727,936 
3,127,123 
2,826,701 
2,929,204 
2,891,329 
2,964,610 
2,933,135 
3,134,972 
3,215,036 
3,945,779 
2,945,192 
3,074,009 
2,878,000 





A great desideratum 


of all the large provincial banks is to get to 


London and to obtain a seat in the Clearing House, and to achieve this end 
without an alliance being made with a bank already “in the Clearing” is 
almost hopeless. Of course it is an easy thing to opén a London office and 
cater for London business, but the waiting for a vacancy to occur in the 
House must be most wearying. In the present instance, if the amalgama- 
tion be accomplished, the Bank of Liverpool will at once enjoy a splendid 
London office and a desk in the House, while the Consolidated shareholders 
may reasonably look forward to good and equitable terms of arrangement 
which will leave them room for congratulation. 

There is one point in connection with these country amalgamations that 
does not receive sufficient attention, and that is, the loss that must be 
inflicted on those London banks which have been doing the agency work. 
The Bank of Liverpool divide their London work amongst Barclay and Co., 
Glyn and Co., and Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford. 
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Monetary Review. 


<{CTOBER has brought with it the usual stir in the 
- Money Market, but the stir came suddenly and, after 
a period of very cheap rates of interest and discount, 
the efflux of* gold to Austria and other countries 
impelled the Bank of England to raise its rate of discount to 
3 per cent. on October 20th. After the dividends had been 
distributed, rates of discount fell in the market below I per cent. ; 
short money, after being in some demand at 2 per cent., which 
was the Bank rate early in the month, dropped to half of 1 per cent., 
the market being flooded with money, and the Bank reserve coming 
out as high as fifteen millions even on the day when the Bank rate was 
raised. The official advance was precautionary, but as, within eight 
days, more than one and a half millions of gold had been withdrawn 
from the Bank for export, chiefly to Austria, it was deemed necessary 
to take defensive steps. As we write, it seems that a rise to 4 per cent. 
may possibly be requisite in order to cure the gold drain. After 
the rise of the Bank rate to 3 per cent., the market quoted 234 per 
cent. to three months’ bills, but without firmness, discount houses as 
usual working at any material margin above their deposit allowances, 
which were raised to 14 on call money when the Bank rate went up 
to 3 per cent. Our comparative table is as follows :— 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating 


Money. Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 








Sep. 22, 1892. 4% 1-4% 14-3 % 24% a % 
Oct. 22 ,, 28% 23% 28% 3% 











Movement . .| + 3% + 14% +13% + 3% 41% 




















Financial matters have included the remarkable success of a 
Chilian loan, issued by Messrs. Rothschild. The amount was nearly 
#1,800,000; it went quickly to a premium of 3 per cent., and is 
stated to have been subscribed thirty times over. Some years ago 
the applications for Guinness and Co.’s stock were on some such 
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phenomenal scale, and that was the beginning of a whirl of specu- 
lation and premium-hunting, which ended in the liquidation of Messrs. 
Baring. Times are different now, however, and the speculative part 
of the community have comparatively few feathers to fly with, while 
financial houses have had a most impressive object-lesson in prudence 
and moderation. A small Jamaica loan has also been placed with 
marked success, and a City of Melbourne 4 per cent. loan for one million 
was covered by Scotch insurance and other institutions, backed by 
the public at large. Sir George Dibbs has meanwhile declared his 
policy of abstaining from the London Money Market for a few years, 
trusting, instead, to the contributions of trustees and steady investors 
in the colony of New South Wales. This policy is much applauded. 
The Chartered Mercantile Bank propose reorganisation as a limited 
company, new capital to be raised in the shape of £375,000, to be 
paid up on preference shares. The Premier of Greece has invited 
and secured the delegation of a Foreign Office official (Mr. Law) to 
examine the accounts of the Hellenic Government, and his report to 
the Foreign Office will, no doubt, be issued in due time. Add that 
the market values of South American securities known to the London 
market increased by nearly fifteen millions in the course of a few 
weeks, and the conclusion is that finance, as a whole, has become 
more healthy and cheerful than for years past. 

Political events have not been altogether satisfactory. Russia 
has been too forward in its policy in various directions, including the 
Behring Sea, the Afghan frontier and Turkey; the Sultan, indeed, 
is known to be anxious to raise a million or two for the purpose of 
paying off the Russian War indemnity, and ridding himself of the too 
pressing advice which comes from St. Petersburg. The collection 
of gold by Austria is looked upon as more or less a political 
measure, inasmuch as the money will provide that country with the 
sinews of war. The new Argentine President has quietly acceded to 
office. Chili and Brazil are both attending to the depreciation of 
their currencies which followed excessive note issues by banks. 

Internal trade is the subject of gloomy reports, and foreign 
demand for British goods continues to fall off. The decline in the 
receipts of the Suez Canal Company this year is 10 per cent. on 
those of the corresponding period of 1891, being condensed evidence 
of depression in miscellaneous commerce. Some of the produce 
markets, on the other hand, have grown firmer and active; the price 
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of wheat, however, is flat at 28/7d., Gazette average. Our index 
number of wholesale prices, which was 2,325 a month ago, is now 
2,328. Silver has risen steadily from 38d. to 39%d. 

The International Monetary Conference will meet at Brussels on 
the 22nd of November. Mr. Gladstone’s Government has appointed 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild and Sir C. Rivers Wilson as further 
British representatives, both being monometallists. 


s 


& 
—— 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


MARKET values on the Stock Exchange continue that movement 
for the better which was interrupted in the summer by such accidents 
as the fall in silver, the building-society crisis, the elections at home, 
and cholera abroad. The course of prices is represented by the 
following aggregates :— 


Total in April - P - £2,792 millions. 
9 May ° 2,819 
‘0 June ‘ ° ° 2,826 
99 July ° . 2,796 
‘ September . js - 2,809 
‘a October . ; ° 2,819 
The general rise during October has been at the rate of a third 
of I per cent., and has been fairly distributed over the various depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature 
is the rise of more than 2 per cent. in bank shares, which proceeds 
mainly from the advanced value of South American and Eastern 
currencies, while the state of the London Money Market now 
promises better profits on the employment of money. It may be that 
dearer money will continue the chain of depressing influences which 
checked. the recovery in the summer, but the tendency is generally 
favourable, and speculation has begun to wake up after two years of 
abnormal torpor and caution. The contraction of foreign trade is 
also a drag on some of the stock markets, that huge company, the 
Suez Canal, feeling the decline in traffic returns in a marked way. 
The rise in copper is benefiting some large mines; silver securities 
have tended to recover, and the more speculative temper of the public 
has raised the value of American railroads. Home electric lighting 
undertakings have gained ground in the market, as have South 
African ventures, but these are both too new to be included in a 
comparison like ours, which extends back for many years and derives 
some value from this circumstance. 
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TABLE,—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[o00’s omitted.] 





rs Market Values. Comparison. 
Nominal Department, E 
— (Par containing 

a Sept. 22, 1892.| Oct. 21, 1892. Increase. | 





Decrease. 








4 L £ L 
800,194 | 15 British and Indian 


Funds. . 796,957 767 ee 
36,378 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 
Stocks . ° 


40,271 
49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 50, 562 
21,375 | 4 Do. Inscribed do. 22,171 

907,878 | 30 Foreign Gov. do. 

201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord. 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do. 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do. 
51,010 | 8 Indian Railway do. 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 

Possessions do. 

93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 

51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 
10,742 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railway . 

83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations 

37,419 | 33 Bank Shares. . 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 

(Col. and For.) 
7,337 | 11 Finan. Land. B 

10,842 | 4Gas. ° 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . , 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 

20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 
4,533 | 8 Breweries . - 
3714 | 14 Com.Industrial,etc. 

10,690 | 13 Mines (Foreign) 
59316 | 6Shipping . . 

17,557 | i2 Telegraph and 

Telephone ee 

4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 960 me 88 

8,553 | 10 Waterworks . ‘ 





2,289 


decrease 





25747038 2,809,537 | 2,818,899 Net increase 





























»s 
> 


THE GREEK Bupcet.—The Greek Budget for 1892 shows estimated 
revenue 100,359,590 drachmas, and expenditure 97,637,000 drachmas, 
leaving a surplus of 2,722,590 drachmas. However, M. Tricoupis’ Budget 
will not be applicable until the second half of the financial year, as up to the 
present time the Budget of M. Delyannis has been in operation. The latter 
shows a deficit of 17,000,000 drachmas, which is to be covered with fresh 
taxation and reduction of expenditure. 
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MERCANTILE BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
(In LiquipaTion.) 


UNDER the winding-up order made against the London branch last June, 
Mr. C. J. Stewart, provisional liquidator, has issued his report. The 
unsecured liabilities are £1,036,353, and the assets £57,063. 1os., or a 
deficiency of £979,448. The contributories’ deficiency is returned at 
41,070,448. The unpaid capital liable to be called up is £136,500. The 
bank was incorporated in Melboyrne in 1877, with nominal capital of 
41,000,000, and until 1886 carried on a purely Australian business. In 
that year a London office was opened in Lombard Street. The Australian 
branch suspended in March, 1892, and it appears that no suspicion was 
entertained by the London directors of the insolvency of the bank, until 
December, 1891, when a cablegram was received to the effect that the bank’s 
available cash in Australia to meet £120,000 liabilities was £70,000, and a 
remittance of £40,000 was at once cabled, which was repaid in March last. 
The premium paid on the London shares in July, 1889, was 20s., and a sum 
of £26,750 was paid by shareholders upon the London register in respect of 
premiums. The entire uncalled capital, £577,500, represents a liability of 
43 per share on both registers, of which £91,000 is upon the London 
register. The dividends from 1888 to 1891 were 10 per cent., and for the 
half-year ending February, 1892, a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. was 
declared, and within fourteen days of the meeting on the 4th March the 
bank suspended payment. In the same month the Melbourne shareholders 
decided upon a voluntary liquidation, and afterwards, upon petition, the 
official receiver was appointed provisional liquidator in London, and eventually 
a compulsory winding-up order was obtained. Sir Matthew Davies, the 
chairman, submitted a scheme for reconstruction ; but, it eventually coming 
to the knowledge of the London committee that the depreciation in the 
assets was upwards of £830,000 since the publication of the last balance- 
sheet, all idea of reconstruction was ended. From the report of the investi- 
gation committee, it appeared, among other allegations, that large overdrafts 
were allowed to directors and ex-directors, and that the entries in the books 
were mdnipulated in order to conceal the actual facts; that although the 
chairman was technically correct in stating that he had no overdraft, he was 
interested in companies indebted to the bank in the sum of £600,000, upon 
which a loss of over half a million would be made; that a “ managers’ 
special account” appearing in the books was solely for Stock Exchange 
purposes, and would entail a loss of over £9,000 ; that the names of auditors, 
accountants and solicitors to the bank are included amongst the list of 
debtors, etc. The official receiver has received a sixty days’ draft for 
480,000 from the liquidators in Australia, which, with the funds in hand, 
will enable him to declare a first dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound, after the 
statutory meetings have been held. The failure is attributed to a run on the 
bank and withdrawals of deposits. The official receiver has realized all the 
London assets, but he is of opinion that “there are many matters 
requiring a searching inquiry.” 


THE first meetings of the creditors and shareholders of this company were held in London, 
October 19th. Mr. C. J. Stewart, Official Receiver, took the chair, and stated that the 
stoppage in Australia took place on March 5th, 1892, and an application was made by the 
depositors in this country seventeen days later for the appointment of the Official Receiver 
as provisional liquidator, On the same date Sir Graham Berry, Mr. F. Millidge, and Mr. 
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Ainslie were appointed in Australia as voluntary liquidators. A meeting of the depositors 
and shareholders was held in London on June 22nd, when a resolution was passed that an 
application should be made to the Court for a compulsory winding-up order. That 
winding-up order was granted on June 25th, whereupon the Official Receiver, and the 
committee appointed at the London meeting to strengthen his hands, immediately took 
steps to communicate with Australia with a view to altering the state of affairs in that 
country. At that time there were three liquidators, and the Official Receiver drew attention 
to the fact that only two were required, and that one of those liquidators should represent 
the English interests. (Hear, hear.) In the meantime, Sir Matthew Davies, the late 
chairman of the bank, came to this country and attended, on several occasions, at the office 
of the Official Receiver, and was present at several committee meetings. Subsequently 
Sir Matthew Davies, without acquainting the Official Receiver or the committee with his 
intention to do so, left suddenly for Melbourne on July 23rd, after making very strong 
efforts to induce the committee to assent to a proposition to reconstruct the company. In 
view of the conflicting statements which appeared in the papers and those made by Sir 
Matthew Davies, it was thought advisable to obtain the leave of the Court to delay holding 
the statutory meeting in order that full information might be given to all interested as to 
the exact position of the company, the estimated losses by the shrinkage of the assets, and 
the probable dividend to be declared. He next referred at length to his observations upon 
the case recently issued to the creditors and shareholders. He drew attention to a balance- 
sheet dated February 1st, 1892, and duly audited. That showed practically a a of 
4556,000 so far as the creditors were concerned, and after payment of a dividend of 8 per 
cent. there was a balance remaining of £540,273. The liquidators of the company, however, 
in a balance-sheet of July, 1892, estimated that, instead of a surplus, there was actually a 
deficiency of £274,576, thus leaving a sum of £814,849 to be accounted for, that being the 
difference between the directors’ report arid the liquidator’s report upon the company’s position. 
The Australian shareholders and depositors appointed a committee of investigation, who had 
made a report to the shareholders, which report had been circulated through the Press. Some 
of the items contained in that report were most interesting. One stated “ that the committee 
are of opinion that the bank was past redemption so far hack as December 9th, 1889.”” The 
balance-sheet on July 11th, 1892, showed that out of the total amount of subscribed capital 
returned at £977,500, only £400,000 had been paid up, thus leaving £577,500 to be called 
up. Of that amount £136,000 was on the London register, the balance of £441,500 being 
upon the Australian register. The liquidators estimated that there would be a shrinkage of 
that capital in Australia to the extent of about 50 per cent. The manager in Australia 
(Mr. Millidge), who was one of the voluntary liquidators, had come over to England, and 
had attended upon the Official Receiver and committee to give information and afford 
explanations. Mr. Millidge’s opinion was that the shrinkage would not exceed one-third. 
The asset side of that balance-sheet showed ‘‘bills receivable and other advances, 
41,830,328,” but later a sum of £835,408 was deducted from that amount as an estimate 
of the liquidators and committee of the bad and doubtful debts. Of that sum of £1,830,328 
a large amount (£659,000) was stated to be due from a group of companies, all of which 
appeared to have been directed by Sir Matthew Davies, and the only value held by the 
bank against such debt was estimated by the liquidators at £147,000, thus showing an 
approximate loss of upwards of half-a-million upon those transactions. Mr. Millidge had 
stated that when he joined the bank in April, 1888, overdrafts were existing to the amount 
of £200,000, but at the time of the winding-up order being made those overdrafts had 
grown to the large sum of £2,000,000. No doubt that was how and where the money of 
the depositors had been lost. Mr. Stewart then commented at length upon the mode of 
making the advances to the companies above referred to. The applications to the bank for 
advances were, in most cases, made in writing, but in the case of the companies with which 
Sir Matthew Davies was connected, that gentleman. would make a personal application to 
the board. The managers had discretionary powers to make advances in the ordinary 
course of business, and some of the bad debts incurred by the bank consisted of advances 
made by those managers. All loans made by the managers were included in the list of over- 
drafts and placed on the table at the weekly board meetings. No director was especially 
charged with the investigation of those statements, and, so far as could be ascertained, when 
Sir Matthew Davies put forward applications for advances on behalf of any company or 
individual, the board would make the advances simply upon that gentleman’s statements. 
After dealing in detail with certain advances made to the companies in which Sir Matthew 
Davies was interested, the chairman said the meeting would agree with him in the opinion 
that the business of the bank was mainly controlled by Sir Matthew Davies (Hear, hear.) 
He next commented upon the fact that large overdrafts were allowed to directors and 
ex-directors, and that the entries in the books in connexion therewith were sometimes 
manipulated so as to conceal the actual facts. In dealing with the fact that the bank had 
incurred losses by Stock Exchange speculations, he pointed out that, although shares 
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were held as security for certain advances, he agreed with the liquidator that those 
transactions would undoubtedly result in a loss Reverting to the estimated loss of £85,000 
upon the bad debts, the chairman said the amount could be divided as follows, viz. :-—- 
Losses upon advances to various investment and trust companies, £304,933; losses on 
advances to land companies, £244,157; losses by depreciation on property values, 
4136,834; and losses on general business, £149,484. To show the very large transactions 
with which he was compelled to connect the name of Sir Matthew Davies, the chairman 
said the loss of the half-a-million before referred to was made up of 119 debts. , 

Reporting next upon the steps taken since the winding-up order, the Chairman 
said they at once appointed a solicitor in Australia to properly represent the English 
interests (hear, ra and were fortunate enough to secure a firm of the highest repute 
in Melbourne—viz., Messrs. Blake and Reggall. That firm had done everything to 
protect the English interests, and had, acting on the suggestion of the Official Receiver and 
committee of inspection, secured the retirement of the solicitors then acting for the liquida- 
tors (hear, hear), and had themselves been appointed to act for the liquidators. That 
arrangement would obviate the employment of two firms of solicitors in Australia. They 
had also secured the reduction of the number of liquidators to two, Mr. Millidge and Sir 
Graham Berry having retired, and Mr. F. W. Ducker having been appointed in their place. 
Mr. Ducker was chosen by the committee, he having taken a very prominent part in the 
investigations and being thoroughly conversant with the position of affairs. The committee 
had further recommended the retention of Mr. Ainslie, the Australian manager, in the post of 
liquidator. The Official Receiver had pressed strongly for the remuneration of the liquidators 

‘to be reduced from £1,000 to £750 per annum con but no alteration could be made until 
March, 1893, when a system of percentage would be arranged in place of the annual salary, 
as it could not be in the interests of either the depositors or shareholders to unduly ae | 
the liquidation. Mr. Stewart proceeded to the proposed distribution of the assets. He said 
that, acting upon the suggestion of the committee, the liquidators in Australia cabled 
£80,000 to this country, which would enable him to pay a dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
to the creditors some time in December next. He could not state any figures respecting the 
ultimate result of the liquidation, but, having regard to the most serious shrinkage in the 
capital to be called up in Australia, he could not hold out any hopes of a large dividend. 
The calls on the London shares would doubtless be made payable by instalments, in order 
that those who were anxious, but perhaps unable, to pay up at once might have full oppor- 
tunity to meet their demands. In his concluding remarks the chairman desired to thank the 
ccmmittee generally for the great attention they had given to the matter. They had in 
many instances travelled long distances to attend the meetings, and had devoted a large 
amount of time and trouble to the interests of the creditors. 

Mr. A. C. E. Guinness, in addressing the meeting, said the creditors were anxious that 
a prosecution of the persons responsible for the bank’s failure should be commenced without 
delay. He begged to move, ‘‘ That the Official Receiver and liquidator be requested to 
instruct Messrs. Blake and Reggall to obtain the opinion of counsel as to the criminal as 
well as the civil liabilities of the directors and officials of the bank responsible for the 
present diSgraceful state of affairs, and, if advised that there isa reasonable prospect of a 
conviction of any of them, to take the preliminary steps with the view to the prosecution 
being taken up by the Government of Victoria.’’ (Cheers.) Mr. Brooks seconded the 
resolution, which was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

A solicitor present on behalf of Mr. Millidge, a former liquidator, asked leave to address 
the meeting on behalf of his client. The creditors expressed their willingness to hear Mr. 
Millidge personally, but that gentleman preferred to remain silent. 

Mr. M’Ewen next proposed that the Official Receiver should act as liquidator on behalf 
of the creditors. Mr. Jarvis seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was also passed for the gentlemen appointed at the former meeting as a 
provisional committee to act as the committee of inspection on the creditors’ behalf. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and committee terminated the proceedings. 


> meeting of the contributories was held in the afternoon, Mr. Stewart again 
presiding. 

Having reported to the meeting upon the present position of the company, he regretted 
that he could hold out no hope of the shareholders receiving any return for their moneys, but 
said that the liquidator and committee of inspection would endeavour to thoroughly investigate 
the whole circumstances of the case with a view to bringing home to those persons really 
responsible the full measure of what was due to them, 

A discussion arose as to whether there was any liability upon the English shareholders, 
having regard to the fact that the company was not registered at Somerset House as 
required by the Companies Acts, but was incorporated at Melbourne. The chairman 
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pointed out that the question had doubtless already been considered, and that as the list of 
contributories had been settled the time for appeal on the point had probably gone by. 

Mr. Drake proposed that the Official Receiver should act as liquidator on their behalf. 

In seconding the proposition, Mr. Andrew Whyte said he regarded the bank as nothing 
better than a gigantic swindle. They, as depositors and shareholders, had been induced to © 
part with their money by deliberate misrepresentations. (Cheers.) 

Dr. White suggested that a rider should be added to the proposal so that those share- 
holders who objected to the winding-up order as being «/tra vires might not be prejudiced 
in any future steps they might wish to take. Possibly some shareholder would feel inclined 
to take the question to the House of Lords. : 

The resolution was carried with one dissentient. 

Major-General Babbage proposed a similar resolution to that passed.at the meeting of 
creditors, advising a prosecution of the Australian directors and officials responsible for the 
company’s position. He had no doubt that certain Government officials in Australia had 
been mixed up with the bank’s transactions and failure, which had been described in the 
Chamber of Commerce at Melbourne as “ part of an unparalleled epidemic of fraud.’”” He 
was certainly of opinion that a prosecution ought to be instituted, and that the Government 
of Victoria should bear the expense thereof. _ 

Mr. Millidge was asked to address the meeting and explain his part of the proceedings, 
but declined to do so on the ground that a threat of criminal proceedings had been made 
against him and the other directors. 

The meeting unanimously passed votes of thanks to the chairman and committee for 
their labours in connexion with the liquidation.— 7zmes. : 





BANK FRAUD. 
RELATED BY A JUNIOR INSPECTOR. 


{The authors reserve the copyright of this relation of actual experiences, necessarily 
disguised in the matter of names and other details. ] 


“ FEBRUARY Ist, 185’—We are about to open a branch of the bank at 
Ravensquay in Graniteshire, and, subject to your convenience and recommend- 
ation, we purpose offering the clerkship thereof to Mr. Jay Merlin, of your 
office. He would act as cashier as well, but it is not expected that the 
duties will be heavy for some time. Commencing from this date, the salary 
will be at the rate of £50 per annum, and he would require to hold himself 
in readiness to proceed to Ravensquay immediately on completion of our 
arrangements. Awaiting your early reply,” etc. etc. 

Such was the tenor of a special letter marked “ confidential,” and addressed 
to the branch agents of the Bank of Norland, at Howhill, where my term of 
apprenticeship was about to expire. My superiors, having no hesitation in 
recommending me as qualified for the post, communicated the substance of 
the above to me at once; and, asa result of the.deliberations of a family 
council held the same day, the evening mail carried back the answer that I 
was prepared to accept the appointment on the terms proposed by the head 
office. 

By the middle of the month, the structural alterations of the mansion to 
be occupied by the bank at Ravensquay were completed, and I was requested 
to proceed to my destination not later than the day preceding that on which 
the branch was to be opened. The journey extended to about eighty miles ; 
the first fifty miles by rail to Dransfield through a country beautifully 
diversified with hill and dale, and running for more than half the distance 
along the valley of Nutsdale, and not seldom parallel with the river itself, the 
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banks of which were seen to be richly wooded, although for the present 
destitute of foliage. From Dransfield the route was continued for the most 
part through a dreary waste of bleak mountainous country ; but the tedium 
of a four hours’ journey by stage coach was somewhat enlivened by the 
companionship of a fellow-passenger, who, though a stranger to me at first, 
turned out to be no other than the writer of the letter quoted above, also on 
his way to Ravensquay, to superintend the establishment of the new branch 
and instruct the young agent in his duties. By turns we talked and played 
the amusing game of roadside whist together, using cats, dogs, grindstones, 
wheelbarrows and what-not as counters, until, emerging from an avenue of 
beeches at a bend of the road, the jolly guard, in scarlet coat with gold 
facings, and glossy drab beaver hat, saluted with a lusty blast from his horn 
the neat and compact little town at our feet ; the horses trotted downhill at 
a fine pace, and in less than five minutes our thirty miles’ ride was at an end, 
and the coach came to a standstill opposite “The Stuart Arms.” On the 
passengers alighting, hearty greetings and congratulations passed between 
my compagnon de voyage and a gentleman whom I judged to be the future 
representative of the bank in Ravensquay—a muscular, well-built individual 
of five or six-and-twenty, with dark, frizzy hair, and warm brown eyes; bluff, 
active and voluble, and—taking his good-humoured grin as a token—one 
who desired to be on good terms with all the world, as he evidently was with 
himself. Mr. Edgewater, for such was his name, had been confidential 
clerk to one of the leading lawyers in the country, had recently taken up bis 
abode in the little town, and was already “ hail-fellow-well-met” with 
everybody. “What a master-stroke to secure so popular a man for working 
up the new bank!” was the remark on everyone’s lips. Into his hands I now 
placed my note of introduction, on glancing at which, he exclaimed, 

“You cannot be Mr. Merlin, although you have an eye like a hawk. 
How old are you?” 

This seemed a somewhat odd reception, but before there was time to 
reply he continued, 

“You are awfully young-looking. Never mind, let me send down your 
traps to Mrs. Ovens, where I shall be glad if you will dine with me.” 

I accepted his invitation with thanks, and at dinner he rattled on in the 
same style, asking all manner of questions about Howhill and its affairs, and 
even cross-examining his guest in a fashion he had not hitherto been 
accustomed to. On the other hand, there was withal a kindliness and a 
generosity in his bearing which were reassuring. 

Here .may be mentioned the considerations that were understood to 
have influenced the managers of the bank in their determination to plant a 
branch in Ravensquay, which, although containing a population of not more 
than 2,000 souls, already possessed banking facilities in the shape of an 
agency of the Windlestraw Bank. For over twenty years, and long prior to 
the establishment of the latter, the branch accountant of the Bank of 
Norland at Port Mary had attended the weekly market at Ravensquay, and 
had in this way formed a respectable banking connection with the towns- 
people and the neighbouring farmers, many of whom were now rising on the 
wave of prosperity which followed the introduction of the railway system 
throughout the country. The official from Port Mary had also managed to 
retain the account of the local savings bank, a nice little nucleus in itself, 
which was expected to expand into more vigorous proportions under the 
fostering care of a daily in place of a weekly service. It is quite possible, too, 
that the far-seeing chief inspector of the bank had an eye to the ultimate 
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annexation of the district altogether; for even at this early period there 
existed a small inner circle who more than suspected that the Windlestraw 
Bank was suffering from a canker at its core, and would ultimately tumble 
down. But be that as it may, the new venture was formally launched into 
being on the morning of the 16th February, 185—, and it seemed an incident 
of good omen in the eyes of bystanders that amongst the first to enter its 
portals were old Sir David Monkshood and Major Watershed, two well- 
known wealthy landowners from an adjoining parish. Prosperity attended 
the new undertaking. Deposits flowed into the bank; and, prompted by his 
bright prospects, Mr. Edgewater sued and won the hand of charming little 
Kitty, only daughter of Luke Mandrill, at once the most intelligent and most 
enterprising agriculturist in the country-side for twenty miles round. 


As for myself, frequent fits of home-sickness at first drove me to the verge 
of despair, for I was only a slim slip of a youth and had never before resided 
away from home. I am not sure that my depression of spirit was not 
increased rather than diminished by the budget of volatile gossip which 
reached me regularly every week from my old bosom friend, Charlie 
Hartshorn, who served in the law office of old Fiscal Flint, one of my late 
masters at Howhill. But matters improved as the year advanced, for, being 
an excellent pedestrian, and having an abundance of leisure at my command, 
I soon acquired an intimate practical knowledge of the topography of the 
country, and was charmed on discovering that my lot had been thrown 
amongst some of the most beautiful scenery of the British Isles. Excellent 
fishing ground also abounded in the neighbourhood, and being a devoted 
disciple of good old Isaak Walton, I had now opportunities of practising the 
gentle art on loch and stream under conditions more favourable than I had 
ever ventured to conceive in my most sanguine day-dreams. My favourite 
and most frequent excursion at the close of our short business day lay along 
the banks of the Swift, the river, which, taking its rise in the lake of the same 
name, and escaping from its hard granite bed, wanders like a brawling child 
for half its course by many a winding path amongst the wild rocky hills, then 
dashes over a 4inn, and flows placidly through umbrageous woods and 
flowery meadows until, cleaving the town in twain as a final effort, its sweet 
pellucid waters mix with and are lost for ever in the brine of the bay. 
The margin of the stream was decked with clumps of hazel, sloe and bramble 
bushes intermixed, and it was my delight to ramble there in all weathers, my 
piscatorial Jabours being rewarded at not too rare intervals with a nice catch 
of trout. Beyond the woods and meadows, on either side of the river, rose 
the hills. Some of these, as the year wore into autumn, became purple- 
tinted with the lovely bloom of the heather ; others were clothed to their very 
tops with the variegated foliage of trees and shrubs of nature’s own planting, 
interspersed with dusky warders, in the shape of grintScotch pines, guarding 
the beauty of the scene. Nor were our intellectual wants unministered to. 
The lord of the manor had recently come of age, and by way of showing his 
goodwill towards the villagers, had presented them with a library of some 
thousands of volumes. Here was a lordly feast, in the enjoyment of which 
who would not have forgotten his selfish lonesomeness? 


I had been some eighteen months in my new abode, and had settled 
down to work nicely, when I was suddenly summoned on a sad errand to 
Howhill, namely, to pay the last tribute of respect to the volatile Charlie 
Hartshorn, the ardent friend of my youth and consoler of my solitude. After 
a hard fight, he had succumbed to an insidious hereditary ailment, and was 
now fated to find rest in an early grave. It was my first visit home, and 
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various incidents happened during my brief absence from Ravensquay 
which made me resolve to quit the place as speedily as possible. ‘The 
arrival at the branch of our chief inspector shortly afterwards enabled me to 
explain my position vwivé voce, and relieved me from the awkward necessity 
of having to commit to writing the circumstances which had caused me to 
desire achange. At the close of the inspection we parted, not to meet 
again until the lapse of many years, for in the kaleidoscopic movements 
which were evolved by the downfall of the Windlestraw and Gimcrack Banks 
in the autumn of that year, our lives were thrown far apart and in different 
services. . 
* * * * * * 

Six years had passed away since my removal from Ravensquay—six 
busy years, and fruitful of change, for I had been the shuttlecock of the 
service, acting as cashier here, accountant there, and doing duty for the 
agent at athird branch. At length it occurred to the authorities that I 
might be useful at the head office. I had not been long installed there as a 
junior inspector, when the chief came to me from the secretary’s room one 
afternoon with an open letter in his hand. It was the answer to an applica- 
tion from the agent of the bank at Ravensquay (who had recently been 
bereaved of his wife), and stated that the board had pleasure in granting 
him leave for a month as applied for, and that I had been appointed to take 
charge in his absence. The note also mentioned that I would take advantage 
of my visit to make an inspection of the branch, and concluded by begging 
the agent to afford me the usual facilities and information to enable me to 
do so. Although the afternoon was already well advanced, I determined to 
proceed as far as Dransfield that evening, and push on to my destination by 
an early train in the morning, for the little town now boasted of access by 
railway. Carrying this programme into execution, I arrived at the branch, 
and had finished my first duty (the counting of the cash), when Mr. 
Edgewater entered his own room by a private door. The accountant 
preceded me into his room, and announced my arrival. For a moment he 
seemed stupefied, which might easily have been attributed to the weak state 
of his nervous system, for he looked far from well; but he soon recovered 
his self-possession, and told me he had been advised to take a sea trip for 
change of air, and wished to leave within a few hours if possible. To 
facilitate his departure he had prepared in advance inventories of the 
securities in hand and the books in use. The securities were found to be in 
perfect order, but when the books came to be checked off, one of the ledgers 
had been omitted. The accountant explained that the agent kept it himself, 
and that it had been passed over at his request, because it had not been 
posted for the last ten days. 


Before proceeding with the rest of this narrative, it is necessary that an 
opportunity be now embraced of putting the reader in possession of the 
following facts :— 


When I left Ravensquay, six years previous to the time at which we 
have now arrived, the agent of the Windlestraw Bank, observing that 
his rival was making serious inroads on his business, especially amongst 
the deposit customers, determined to adopt measures with a view to check- 
mate him, and, if possible, to draw grist to his own mill. Accordingly, with 
this object he formed an alliance by entering into partnership with a smart 
and most presentable young solicitor from Dransfield, who was soon actively 
engaged in wooing the clients of the rival establishment. Sooth to say, this 
was no very difficult task ; for never having had any competitor to contend with, 
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the law department of Mr. Edgewater’s business had fallen into sad neglect, 
and at the juncture we speak of would hardly, to use a homely phrase, have 
made “ saiit to his hail” (Ang/ic, salt to his soup). But it has been said that 
two lawyers can make a living where one would starve. Anyhow, the fresh move 
on Mr. Southern’s part tended to restore the balance of influence and status 
between the competitors. It wasa period of uncommon agricultural prosperity, 
and both hanks shared the good times. As the years wore on Edgewater’s 
better half, although delicate-looking, had presented him with a number of 
olive-branches, and to all outsiders his affairs had quite a prosperous appear- 
ance. Another addition to the family had just arrived, and the customary 
congratulations on such occasions had scarcely passed, when it became evident 
to the doctor in attendance that the mother’s life was in great peril. The end 
came, even more suddenly than he expected, and poor Edgewater was left to 
struggle with a family of four young children. He felt the blow acutely, and 
seemed from that day to lose all interest in business. To complicate matters, his 
money affairs were not flourishing—a fact which gradually oozed out through 
the tradespeople of the village comparing notes with each other. Some two 
months after his wife’s death his own health, which up to that time had been 
singularly robust, began to give way; but it was not until good old 
Dr. Mountjoy insisted that he must either submit to the restraints of an 
invalid or seek a change of scene, that his patient fully came to realize his 
own condition, and was persuaded to have recourse to the head office of the 
bank for leave of absence. It was the only application of the kind he had made 
in the course of five years. Heleft on the afternoon of the day of my arrival, 
remarking, as we shook hands and said good-bye, that he would probably 
write to me within a week or ten days. 


I had promised myself a good time at Ravensquay after my inspection 
work was finished. The month of August had only run half its course, and 
the kelpie (an old native of the village, and the acknowledged local authority 
in all matters piscatorial, who, by the way, divided his time pretty equally 
betwixt drinking and fishing), had been heard to declare that the river was 
** hotchin’ wi’ white fish” (swarming with sea trout). My informant, Tom 
Creedie, the accountant at the branch, who was himself suspected to be 
fonder of handling the rod than the pen, entered heartily into my scheme 
for expediting the inspection work. With the exception of the savings’ bank 
ledger (the book at first omitted from the agent’s inventory) all the books 
had been checked and found to balance, and visions of good runs, gaffing 
and netting were dancing before Tom’s eyes and mine, when we looked up 
the savings’ bank account in the general ledger, to see whether it agreed with 
the sum total of the balances taken down in detail. We had been doubly 
careful in taking down the amounts at credit of the depositors, and in 
casting the numerous columns, great was our chagrin and dismay, when, 
after the most careful calling back and repeated checking of the castings, a 
discrepancy, amounting to nearly £1,100, was found to remain; and there 
was no escaping from the fact that a deliberate fraud had been perpetrated 
by the keeper of the ledger. To advise the head office of the unpleasant 
discovery, and of the measures I proposed taking for verifying the balances of 
the general customers of the bank, was my next step. My plan was to call for 
the pass-books by special note addressed to each customer. Approval of 
this method was wired by the head office next morning, and by the close 
of the week further discrepancies emerged, amounting to £350, bringing up 
the total defalcations of the absent agent to nearly £1,450. This was a 
kettle of fish neither Tom nor I had bargained for. 
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Sure enough, Edgewater did write to me, and I may as well put his 
letter in evidence. Though dated from Liverpool, it bore the post-mark of 
a Spanish town. 

Liverpool, 15th August, 186—. 
DEAR Mr. MERLIN,—My ailments are too deeply rooted to yield to the amenities of a 
short sea voyage. I therefore purpose to make a more prolonged tour. Enclosed I beg to 
hand you the key of my private deed box, which contains, amongst other things, a jot-Look, 
with information which may be useful to you. My income never was adequate for my position. 
You were the only cashier I ever had who resisted my habit of borrowing from the cash. 
Unfortunately, none of your successors restricted me. Wishing you all manner of good luck, 


I remain, yours etc., 
WALTER EDGEWATER. 


The jot-book was useful thus far, that it gave the dates on which the 
various acts of embezzlement had been perpetrated, but it added nothing further 
to our knowledge. The modus operandi was as follows: To the actual daily 
withdrawals on the savings’ bank account, sums varying in amount from a few 
pounds up to £25 had frequently been added and passed in a lump through 
the bank books; and lodgments made by customers in the absence of 
the cashier had been quietly diverted to the agent’s pocket, and no entry 
whatever made for them in the bank books. 

Rules were afterwards adopted for effecting a more thorough review of 
the entire organization of each branch, and a system of compulsory annual 
holidays for every officer of the bank was instituted. 

Time passed, and Edgewater found his way to one of the British colonies, 
where he managed somehow to gain admission once more into banking 
service. He wrote home, but seldom, and the only additional authentic 
items of news concerning him which have reached me in the course of the 
last twenty years are these: “ Doing well—married to a colonial lady— 
dead. 


s 





THE CRY OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVANT. 


For purposes of record, we print the following memorial, which was got 
up some months ago by the Indian Currency Association, meaning Indian 
civil servants :— 


To THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The Petition of the Indian Currency Association, comprising all classes of the 


inhabitants of the Indian Empire. 
HuMBLYy SHEWETH, 


That your petitioners suffer severe and increasing loss and distress in consequence of the 
present condition of the Indian Currency system, and that some remedy is urgently required. 

That the condition of the system and its results to the people of India are described in 
the subjoined paragraphs of this memorial : 

1. In 1835, by a law passed by the Government of India, gold was demonetized and 
the silver rupee established as the monetary standard of value. From 1835 until 1872 the 
rupee exchanged with but slight variation for about two shillings, and so trifling indeed was 
the variation that in the official accounts, for all purposes, the rupee was invariably reckoned 
as equivalent to two shillings. 

2. During all this period silver was freely in use for currency, and as a standard of 
value, by all the European nations but England; and it is undoubtedly the truth that the 
maintenance of the par of exchange during this period, and even during the large production 
of gold following the discoveries of that metal in California and Australia, was due, firstly to 
the free use of silver as current full legal tender money by the European nations, and 
secondly, to its unrestricted coinage by them. 
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3. At the end of 1871 Germany demonetised silver and established a gold standard. To 
prevent an overwhelming influx of the demonetised German silver France restricted the 
coinage of silver, and every other nation speedily adopted the same course. Many of the 
European nations have adopted gold as the standard of value, as Germany did; and, though 
some have retained silver as full legal tender, they have either greatly restricted or absolutely 
ceased coining the metal. Those who have retained silver as the standard have no active 
circulation of metallic money, whether gold or silver, the currency consisting of inconvertible 
notes. 

4. The result of this ejection of silver from use as currency is seen in the fall in the 
price of silver, From 60 pence per ounce the price has now fallen to between 39 and 40 
pence, a decline of about 35 per cent., and the exchange value of the rupee has similarly 
declined from 24 pence to 15°25 pence, a fall over 36 per cent. 

5. This heavy fall has been a cause of great concern to all interested in the maintenance 
of stability in the ratio of value between gold and silver, and the subject has been repeatedly 
discussed in view to the application of a remedy. ; 

6. On every occasion the discussions have been fruitless because England declined to 
join in the concerted action which alone could provide a remedy. 

7. An International Monetary Conference was held in 1867, with the object of increas- 
ing the number of countries comprised in the Latin Union and establishing an international 
monetary system on the basis of the free coinage of both gold and silver. England refused 
to adhere to the union on any terms but the abolition of the double standard and the adoption 
of gold as the single standard. No practical results, therefore, followed this conference. 

8. Another International Monetary Conference was held in 1878, on the proposal of the 
United States, its object being to maintain the employment of silver, with that of gold, as a 
standard. England was represented in this conference only on the condition that she was 
not to be bound by its decisions, because-she was determined not to permit the adoption of 
silver as a standard in her currency. : 

9. A third International Monetary Conference was convened by France and the United 
States in 1881 to concert measures for the full use of silver as a standard of value in con- 

,junction with gold. England was represented at this conference also, but declined to 
promise more than that Her Majesty’s Government would recommend to the Bank of 
England that one-fifth of the reserve held against the note circulation of the issue depart- 
ment of the Bank should consist of silver. This proposal was insufficient in itself, and it 
was also doubtful whether the Bank would consent to carry it into effect. The conference 
therefore adjourned to meet the following year, but never met again. 

10. In 1876 the question was discussed with no practical result by a select committee 
of your Honourable House. 

11. It was again further discussed in 1885, by a similar select committee on the 
depression of trade and industry, and finally the question was considered by a Royal Com- 
mission in 1886. The members of that commission were unanimously agreed that a double 
standard was practicable, but were equally divided as to the necessity of its adoption. They 
were further unanimously of opinion that, in the circumstances, the Government of India 
should be left free to adjust matters in the way that seemed to it best. No action was taken 
on their report. 

12. Meanwhile the price of silver has fallen still further, and the exchange value of the 
rupee is at present only 15} pence, and it is probable that, if left to itself, it will fall further 
and more heavily. It has been repeatedly prophesied by eminent economists that the 
rupee could not fall below 20 pence, then that it could not fall below 18 pence, then that it 
could not fall below 16 pence. All these prophesies have been signally falsified, and, from 
the best information available, it is clearly useless to prophesy that there is any limit 
approaching its present value below which the price of silver cannot fall. There appears to 
be no reason, when silver is abandoned as regards its principal function—to serve as a 
material for currency—why the rupee should not fall to a shilling and still lower. 

13. The consequences of this persistent depreciation of the metal which still remains 
the standard of value for the Indian Empire, and of the violent fluctuations which are 
constantly, indeed daily, occurring in the exchange value of the rupee, have been of the 
gravest kind. 

14. The loss to the Government in paying its sterling obligations in England may be 
reckoned at eight hundred millions of rupees, or eighty million pounds sterling at par of 
exchange, since the commencement of the depression, and at the present rate of exchange 
the loss is upwards of eighty millions of rupees, or eight million pounds sterling, at par of 
exchange, annually. Each fall of a penny in the exchange value of the rupee aggravates 
this heavy burden by the addition of more than ten millions of rupees, or one million 
sterling at par. 

15. Itis evident that the payment of sums of from eighty to one hundred millions of 
rupees annually, on account of exchange, is a burden which would tax the financial 
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resources of the most flourishing country in the world. The Government must find the 
money, and, to find it, additional taxation must be levied of a grievous and harassing 
character. 

16. The people of India are content to pay to the State in taxation all the money that 
is required for the due and orderly administration of the Empire, for its defence from 
foreign enemies, for the maintenance of internal peace and tranquility, and for the 
progressive development of communications, public works, and the general resources of the 
country. ; 

= But the taxation of eighty millions of rupees now annually taken from the people 
of India is applied to none of these objects : it serves no useful purpose, and it is wrung 
from the people merely because the Government of India has not been permitted to regulate 
the currency system of the empire with reference to the interests of the country. 

18. If the currency had been so regulated there would either have been no necessity for 
such heavy taxation, or if the money had been raised, it would have been applied to the re- 
duction of debt, the more rapid extension of railways, of irrigation works, or other per- 
manently useful objects. 

19. While all. classes of the people suffer from the imposition on them of a load of 
taxation, the receipts from which are not applied to any useful or necessary purpose, each 
class suffers in its own particular way from the condition of the currency. 

20. The trading community are harassed by the uncertainty and the fluctuations of 
exchange to such an extent that legitimate trade is often replaced by speculative and gambling 
transactions ; the importer is at a loss how to meet his engagements when exchanges fall day 
by day ; and the exporter is no gainer, for each fall in exchange is followed by an equivalent 
fall in the gold price of the commodities he exports. 

21. It may be said indeed that, but for the fortunate accident that the Suez Canal was 
opened just as the depreciation commenced, enabling Indian goods to be taken expeditiously 
and cheaply to Europe, and but for the development of railway communications, which has 
enabled goods to be taken expeditiously and cheaply to the seaports, the trade of India 
would have been paralysed by these fluctuations and this depreciation, and the empire would 
now have been in hopeless financial disorder and embarrassment. 

22. The investment of English capital in the development of the material resources of 
the empire is discouraged; for, both as regards the remittance of interest and the final 
transfer of invested profits and economies, the continuous fall in exchange imparts to the 
investment of capital in this country a speculative character and a risk which the capitalist 
is naturally unwilling to face. 

23. The credit of the State is heavily injured by the depreciation in value of the rupee 
securities of the Government of India held in England, and the uncertainty in the amount 
of interest in gold which may be obtained by their holders. English capitalists are naturally 
as reluctant to invest their money in these securities as they are to invest it in India. 

24. To the European officers of the Government, civil and military, and to all Europeans 
on rupee incomes, the depreciation of the standard has brought severe distress. 

25. , To the European who has retired, whether from the service or from business, and 
whose pension or income is paid in rupees, the continued depreciation has brought the 
greatest hardship. 

26. It may be said generally that the retention of the silver standard, while it has been 
rejected by the Western nations, has been productive of nothing but evil to every class of 
the population in India, the only persons who may have benefited from time to time being 
those who have speculated for the fall. 

27. It‘is not urged that the silver standard is in itself unsuitable to India. If the 
silver standard were employed by other nations, its retention in India would be desirable. 
But it is entirely undesirable to retain the silver standard in a great empire such as this 
whose annual revenues amount to nine hundred millions of rupees, while its foreign trade 
amounts to nearly two thousand millions of rupees, when the standard has been rejected 
and repudiated by most of the nations of the world. For it must be borne in mind that a 
considerable proportion of the revenues is raised to meet obligations incurred in England, 
a country with a gold standard, and much the largest part of the trade is conducted with 
England, and other countries with a gold standard. 

28. The people of India have long desired a re-establishment of the gold standard. 
Proposals for the introduction of that metal, as the standard of value, were pressed upon 
the Government of India as far back as 1859, and from that time onwards were repeated 
with persistence by the Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies for about fourteen 
years. Since 1873 the Government of India has repeatedly urged the acceptance of the 
roaiag 9 joan (gold and silver) by international arrangement, in view of its introduction 
into India. 

29. None of these proposals were accepted, Her Majesty’s Government having 
consistently declined, first to permit the introduction of a gold standard, and afterwards to 
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aid in the international arrangements required for the effective introduction and maintenance 
of the double standard. 

30. The result is that India is still compelled to retain as her monetary standard a 
metal which during the last twenty years has been rapidly and continuously losing the 
characters that should attach to a standard of value, and which now possesses them no 
longer in any degree. Indeed, silver is now hardly more fit than tin or copper to be a 
standard and measure of value, and it is unjust to the inhabitants of this Empire that its 
retention in that character should be insisted on. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that, in view of the considerations set forth 
above, Your Honourable House will be pleased to direct the application of a remedy for 
their grievances by the introduction of a speedy reform in the Indian Currency system. 

Your petitioners represent that the introduction of the double standard can only be 
effected by international arrangement, but that international concert has hitherto been found 
impossible ; that another international conference is now about to meet; that it is of the 
most vital importance to the interests of the Government and people of this Empire that an 
agreement should be arrived at; and that, therefore, every effort should be used on behalf 
of India to secure its success. If, however, the conference should fail, like its predecessors, 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the questions referred to it, your petitioners pray that 
the Government of India may be fully empowered to take such measures as may to it seem 
fit for the adoption of the only remaining effectual remedy, namely, a gold standard; and 
your petitioners, having regard to the probability that the conference will, like its pre- 
decessors, reach no practical issue, and that the price of silver will then be still more and 
incalculably depressed, further pray that the power which is now requested may be 
immediately conferred upon the Government of India in view to its exercise without delay 
after the termination of the conference. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc., etc. 





~ 
ae 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the *‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” 
SECURITIES BETTER THAN CASH—AN ANOMALY. 


S1r,—The following query might better appear in the puzzle pages of a 
society journal, but I think it best to put the question before your notice, as 
there may be some practical result or answer. It is this :—I have borrowed 
from a bank £2,000, on the understanding that I am to keep a margin of 
security equal to 10 per cent. on the loan. My security depreciates, and 
instead of £200, is worth only £100 in the market. The bank thereupon 
asks me to reduce the loan or to provide more cover. Not having pledgeable 
securities in my possession, I hand the bank £200 in cash, thinking that 
this will do as well as security to the same amount, and better. What is my 
surprise to find that the bank takes the £200 to reduce the loan and not to 
increase the security; so that my position is this: loan from the bank 
41,800, security held against it £100, being about 6% per cent., and I am 
still required to make up the 10 per cent. margin by. pledging more securi- 
ties or paying off £800. You will see that securities are thus treated as 
superior to hard cash; and my only remedy apparently is, instead of placing 
the £200 cash with the bank, to buy some suitable security and pledge it 
instead. But surely there is something wrong with a lending system which 
is based on the superiority of securities to an equal amount of cash. What 
is the vice at the bottom of the system? 

Yours obediently, 


[There would be a grave “vice” in the system if it were a cast-iron one. 
The customer could, however, induce any reasonable manager to allow the 
cash margin to rest on deposit, not to be drawn against. It would then 
serve the purpose of cover.—Ep. B.JZ_] 
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“ PRUSSIAN” v. ‘*GERMAN” LOANS. 


S1r,—Seeing Dr. Jchenhauser’s letter in your October issue, maintaining 
that the writer of your article on “French Rentes” (August) is in error 
when considering “ Prussian” consols safer than “ Imperial” stock, I venture 
to say that I fully share the views of the writer of that article—views also 
held by every financial journal of note outside Germany. And why? Simply 
because, under certain disastrous events befalling the Fatherland, the 
** Bundesrath ” (we all sincerely hope the event will never occur) stands in no 
improbable chance of being broken up—as history tells us has been the 
case before; but that Prussia should ever be effaced as a European State is so 
remote a possibility that it is outside serious discussion. The former 
“probability” is the sole cause of the European financial public’s higher 
confidence in Prussian securities. Here is no question of “number of 
inhabitants” or “squares of miles.” The remote doubt expressed is a human 
and natural one, and no amount of figures will remove it from the minds of | 
clear-sighted financiers. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


FINANCIER. 


BRANCH BANKS. 
V. 


S1r,—In the four communications I have sent you, the principal towns in 
England and Wales have been enumerated, with their populations in 1881 
and 1891, the banks located in them, and the proportion of population per 
bank. 

As previously stated, the object of these letters is to assist bank managers 
and directors to answer the difficult question, ‘‘ Where can we open new 
branches?” ‘The figures have been taken from the census returns ; and the 
list of banks from the Banking Almanack. Of course it is clear the figures 
are only of partial assistance, for the class of people comprising the 
population of a town may be such as bankers regard as non-profitable ; but, 
at the same time, it has been shown that there are towns with rapidly 
increasing populations, where it is patent the banking facilities are totally 
inadequate. 

Competition between banks is becoming more keen every year, and 
though amalgamations are constantly taking place, it does not follow that 
bankers find the struggle for a satisfactory existence any less severe. The 
tendency seems to be overcrowding. There are various districts which 
meet with favour in a banker’s eyes, and there he determines to open a 
branch establishment, although at the time the number of banks in the town 
or district may be more than sufficient. In London, one sees banks every- 
where within a stone’s throw of each other; streets which a few years ago 
could boast but one bank can now parade three or four, while it is 
obviously clear that the population cannot have increased in the like 
proportion. What formed a comfortable amount of business for one bank, 
when divided among three or four means short rations; each must live and 
pay its way, so each must get all the business it can—hence the competition. 
In many instances London banks open branches in and about the 
metropolis, not so much with the idea of obtaining an influx of new business, 
as with a view of retaining that which they have in a particular district. 
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If bank managers would give an eye further afield, especially managers of 
London banks, and open up branches in provincial towns which offer 
exceptional facilities, it would probably prove much to their advantage. 
There are, as previous lists have shown, towns where the banking accommoda- 
tion works out at one bank per 25,000 persons. Now, surely, in such a 
case there is room for one, two, or even three fresh establishments. 

London bankers find it more and more difficult each year to maintain 
their dividends, and there are some whose record of the past ten or fifteen 
years shows a steady downward course. The business of the bank may 
have largely increased, but the earning power of money has decreased: the 
bank has surplus funds for which it wants an outlet—if it cannot find that 
outlet its profits fall, and the dividend necessarily follows suit. Now, the 
point is, if London bankers went more into the provinces, would they not 
find that needful opportunity for employing surplus funds? The steadiness 
of the large dividends paid by those London banks with an extensive 
country connection answers the question. 

For the convenience of our readers, the threads of the previous articles 
are gathered together, and a list is now given of those towns whose banking 
accommodation works out at only one bank for 10,000 or more persons. 


10,000 AND UPWARDS PERSONS TO EACH BANK, 





Population. 
County. 





1881, 1891. 





Aberdare . : : . | Glamorganshire . | 33,804 38,513 
Ashton-in-Makerfield z P - | Lancashire . . 9,824 13,379 
Ashton-under-Lyne ‘ ‘ ° pm 37,040 49,494 
Barnsley i ‘ . . | Yorkshire . 29,790 352427. 
Barrow-in-Furness ‘ . | Lancashire . -| 47,259 51,712 
Batley . ‘ ‘ , A - | Yorkshire . ‘ 27,505 28,719 
Beckenham . : = ° Se ae : 13,045 20,705 
Bilston . ° 5 ; ‘ , Staffordshire : 22,730 23,453 
Birkenhead . . r : - | Cheshire . ; 84,006 99,134 
Birmingham . ; = . | Warwick . - | 400,774 | 429,171 
Blackburn . ‘ ‘ ° - | Lancashire . - | 104,014 120,064 
Blaenavon . , - | Monmouthshire . 9,522 11,454 
Blaydon ° ‘ a -| Durham. . 10,687 13,371 
Bolton . ° ‘ - ° . | Lancashire . « | 105,414 115,002 
Bootle . a = - 27,374 | 49,217 
Bradford ‘ = . ‘ - | Yorkshire . + | 194,495 | 216,361 
Brierley Hill . A 7. . Stafford . ° 11,603 11,831 
Brighton and Hove . : - | Sussex. ° 107,546 115,402 
Bromley J . ‘ . - | Kent . . 155354 21,685 
Brownhills . ° ‘ : . | Staffordshire 7 11,059 13,703 
Burslem . : ° . 26,522 30,862 
Burnley. ° . . ‘ Lancashire ‘ - | 63,339 87,058 
Bury . ° ° ° ° . ” 54,717 57,206 
Cannock ° . . - | Staffordshire ° 17,125 20,613 
Canterbury . ‘ . - | Kent . < - | 21,848 23,026 
Chadderton . ° ‘ Lancashire . 16,899 22,087 
Chatham ° . a . Kent . ; ° 26,424 31,711 
Chiswick F ‘ ‘ - | Middlesex . ; 15,975 21,964 
Coventry A . | Warwickshire .| 44,831 52,720 
Crewe . . . ‘ . | Cheshire . - | 24,385 28,761 
Croydon a“ . - | Surrey. . 4 78,811 102,697 
Dalton-in-F urness . P A - | Lancashire . . 13,339 13,300 
Darlington . ‘ ‘ - -| Durham. . 35,104 38,060 
Derby . ‘ ‘ ‘ - | Derbyshire . 81,168 94,146 
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Population. 





1881. 


1891. 





Devonport 
Dover . 
Dudley . 
Eastbourne 
Edmonton 
Enfield . 
Erith . 
Failsworth 
Fenton . 
Finchley 
Folkestone 
Garston. 
Gateshead 
Gillingham 
Glossop 
Gorton . 
Gravesend 
Grimsby 
Halifax 
Hanley . . 
Hartlepool . 
Hastings . 
Hebburn 
Hoyland . 
Huddersfield . 
Ilford . ‘ 
Ipswich 
Jarrow . ° ° 
Kingston-on-Thames 
Lancaster ‘ 

Leeds . e 
Leicester 

Lincoln. 

Liverpool 
Liversedge 

Longton 

Luton, . 

Maidstone 

Merthyr Tydfil 
Middlesbrough . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Northampton 
Northfleet 
Nottingham . 
Oldham 

Oldbury 
Oswaldtwistle 
Penarth P 
Portsmouth , 
Preston . 

Ramsgate 
Rawtenstall . 
Reading 

Reigate 

Richmond 

Rochdale 

Rochester 
Rotherham 

Runcorn ‘ 

St. George’s . 


Devonshire . 
Kent . . 
Worcestershire 
Sussex. 
Middlesex 


” 

Kent . * 
Lancashire . 
Staffordshire 
Middlesex 
Kent . 
Lancashire . 
Durham 
Kent > 
Derbyshire . 
Lancashire . 
Kent S 
Lincolnshire 
Yorkshire . 
Staffordshire 
Durham 
Sussex. 
Durham 
Yorkshire 


” 
Essex . 
Suffolk 
Durham 
Surrey. 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire . 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire . 
Staftordshire 
Bedfordshire 
Kent is ° 
Glamorganshire . 
Yorkshire . ° 
Northumberland . 
Northamptonshire 
Kent . ‘ ‘ 
Nottinghamshire . 
Lancashire . 
Worcestershire 
Lancashire . 
Glamorganshire 
Hants . . 
Lancashire . 
Kent ° 
Lancashire . 
Berkshire 
Surrey . 


” ° ° 
Lancashire . 
Kent . ° 
Yorkshire 
Cheshire ‘ 
Gloucestershire 








48,939 
30,270 
46,252 
22,014 
15,174 
18,944 

9,812 

7,912 
13,830 
11,191 
18,816 
10,271 
65,803 
20,745 
19,574 
12,031 
23,302 
40,010 
73,630 
48,361 
16,998 
42,258 





54,736 
33,418 
45,740 
34:977 
25,380 
31,532 
13,411 
10,425 
16,998 
16,639 
23,700 
13,444 
85,709 
27,813 
22,414 
15,215 
24,067 
51,876 
82,864 
54,846 
21,521 
52,340 
16,638 
11,006 
95,422 
10,913 
57,260 
33,682 
27,059 
31,038 
367,506 
142,051 
41,491 
517,951 
13,668 
341327 
30,005 
32,150 
58,080 
75,516 
186,345 
61,016 
11,777 
211,984 
131,463 
20,348 
13,296 
12,422 
159,255 
107,573 
24,676 
29,507 
60,054 
22,646 
22,684 
71,458 
26,309 
42,050 
20,050 
36,718 
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Population. 





1881, 


1891. 





Salford . e 
Sheerness . 
Sheffield . 
Smethwick . 
South Shields 
Stalybridge . 
Stockport . 
Stockton-on-Tees . 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Stretford e 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Teddington 
Tipton . 
Todmorden 
Tonbridge 
Twickenham 
Walsall . 
Walthamstow 
Warrington . 


Waterloo with Seaforth . 


Wenlock 

West Bromwich . 
West Hartlepool 
Widnes . . ° 
Wigan . . 
Wimbledon 
=o 
Wolverhampton 
Wombwell 
Woodford 
Worcester . 


Lancashire . 
Kent . 
Yorkshire 
Staffordshire 
Durham - 
Cheshire . 


” 
Durham 
Staffordshire 
Lancashire . 
Durham ; 
Glamorganshire . 
Middlesex . 
Staffordshire 
Yorkshire 
Kent . 
Middlesex 
Staffordshire 
Essex . 
Lancashire . 


Salop 
Staffordshire 
Durham 
Lancashire . 


” ° 
Surrey . e 
Lancashire . 
Staffordshire 
Yorkshire 
Essex . A 
Worcestershire 








176,235 
14,286 
284,508 
25,084 
56,875 
25,977 
59,533 
41,660 
19,261 
19,018 
116,542 
76,430 
6,599 
30,013 
23,862 
9,317 
12,479 
59,402 
21,715 
42,552 
9,118 
17,557 
56,295 
29,448 
24,935 
48,194 
15,950 
17,109 
75,766 
8,451 
75154 
38,270 





198,136 
13,841 
324,243 
36,170 
78,431 
26,783 
79,253 
49,731 
24,027 
21,751 
130,921 
90,423 
10,025 
29,314 
24,725 
10,123 
16,026 
71,791 
46,346 
52,742 
17,328 
15,703 
59,489 
42,492 
30,011 
55,013 
25,758 
25,729 
82,620 
10,942 
11,024 
42,905 
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Surely in the above list the astute bank manager will see many 
opportunities for opening branches: the point will be, who will be first in 
the field? It is always uphill work opening a new branch, and in some places 
the task is more difficult than in others. The inhabitants of the town have 
got used to the banks that are in it: they do not like the entrance of 
strangers: they rally round their old friends to such an extent that the 
gentleman who has been placed in charge of the new branch would, except 
he were a brave determined man, give up in despair. But slowly and 
steadily the new bank over-comes prejudice, and the denizens of the town 
find that they will be treated fairly. 


It has already been pointed out that it is most important to notice if the 
population of a town is on the increase or decrease—that is why the census 
of 1881 and 1891 hasbeen given in these articles, and is repeated in this 
one amongst the towns selected for special consideration. 


There can be no doubt whatever that in twelve months’ time the above 
list will have to be most materially altered, since the chances for new 
business which many of those towns afford will be eagerly snapped up. But 
as by the former articles it will have been seen that some towns have a bank 
for every 1,500 Or 2,000 persons, it is possible that bank managers may find 
new outlets and opportunities in towns where the population averages under 
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10,000 per bank. The following list gives the principal towns whose banks 


average one to every 5,000 and more (but less than 10,000) persons. 





County. 


Population. 





1881, 


1891. 





Accrington . 
Alfreton ‘ 
Arnold . 

Atherton - 
Audenshaw 

Bacup . . . 
Barton-on- Humber 
Bath 

Bedford 

Bexley . 

Bingley . 

Birkdale 
Bournemouth 
Brampton. . 
Bristol . ‘ = 
Burton-on-Trent . 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Cambridge . 
Cardiff . ° 
Carlisle . s 
Castleford 
Cheltenham . 
Cheshunt ° 
Chester . ‘ 
Chorley . . - 
Clayton le Moors . 
Cleaton Moor 
Cleckheaton . 
Clitheroe 
Colchester 

Colne 

Congleton 
Darlaston 

Dartford 

Darwen. 

Deal 

Denton . 
Doncaster 
Droylsden 

Ebbw Vale 

Epsom . 

Exeter . 

Fareham 
Farnworth 
Faversham 
ee ° 

estini A 

Flint _ . 
Gainsborough 
’ Gloucester 

Gosport 

Grantham 

Great Crosby 
Great Harwood . 
Hampton 

Harrow 

Harwich 


Lancashire . 
Derbyshire . 
Notts . . 
“Lancashire . 

” 3 


” . 
Lincolnshire 
Somersetshire 
Bedfordshire 
Kent . 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire . 
Hants . . 
Derbyshire . 
Gloucestershire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 5 
Cambridgeshire 


Glamorganshire . ; 


Cumberland 
Yorkshire . 
Gloucestershire 
Hertfordshire 
Cheshire 
Lancashire . 


” . 
Cumberland 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire . 
Essex . 
Lancashire . 
Cheshire 
Staffordshire 
Kent . 
Lancashire . 
Kent . ‘ 
Lancashire . 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire . 
Monmouthshire 
Surrey. 
Devonshire . 
Hants . ° 
Lancashire . 
Kent . 
Yorkshire 
Merionethshire 
Flintshire 
Lincolnshire 
Gloucestershire 
Hants . 3 
Lincolnshire 
Lancashire . 


Midd lesex 


” 
Essex . 








31,435 
13,855 
53745 
12,602 
55936 
25,034 
5,339 
51,314 
19,533 
8,793 
9,465 





38,603 
15,355 
7,769 
15,833 
6,547 
23,498 
5,226 
51,843 
28,023 
10,605 
10,023 
12, 387 
37,650 
8,339 
221,665 
46,047 
16,630 
36,983 
128,849 
"39,176 
14,143 
42,914 
9,620 
37,105 
23,082 
7155 
9,464 
11,826 
10,815 
34,559 
16,774 
10,744 
14,422 
11,962 
34,192 
8,898 
13,993 
253936 
9,482 
17,025 
8,417 
37,580 
7,934 
235758 
10,478 
7,528 
11,073 
51247 
14,372 
39,444 
25,457 
16,746 
6,400 
9,073 
5,822 
53725 
8,191 











Number 


re) 
Banks. 
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Population. Number 
Town County. B - 
1881. 1891. — 

Haslingden . ‘ . ‘ - | Lancashire . 16,298 18,225 2 
Haydock ‘ . ° . “a ‘ 5,863 6,535 I 
Hereford ; ‘ - | Herefordshire 19,821 20,267 4 
Heywood . ° - | Lancashire . 22,979 23,286 3 
Hindley : . a 14,715 18,973 2 
Horbury 4 . . - | Yorkshire 5,050 5,673 I 
Keighley A a ° ° as i 25,247 30,811 5 
Kidderminster ‘ ‘ - | Worcestershire 24,270 24,803 3 
Leamington ° ° - | Warwickshire 25,856 26,930 3 
Leek . . Staffordshire 12,863 14,128 2 
Leigh Lancashire . 21,734 28,702 4 
Lewes . ° Sussex 11,199 10,997 2 
Littleborough Lancashire . 10,406 10,878 2 
Little Hulton . a 5,714 6,697 I 
Little Lever ‘ ‘ia - : 4,413 5,168 I 
Llanelly . - . | Carmarthenshire . 19,760 23,937 3 
Lowestoft . ° ° ° . | Suffolk 19,902 23,347 4 
Macclesfield . ‘ 3 . | Cheshire 37,514 36,009 4 
Maidenhead ; k Berkshire 8,220 10,607 2 
Manchester ° . Lancashire . 462,303 | 505,343 61 
Mansfield ° . Notts. 13,653 15,925 3 
Margate ° Kent 16,030 18,419 2 
Middleton ° Lancashire . 18,953 21,310 3 
Midsomer Norton . A - | Somersetshire 4,422 5,041 I 
Morley ; a - | Yorkshire 15,011 18,725 3 
Mossley ° ° ° ° - | Lancashire . 13,850 14,162 2 
Mountain Ash ° ° Glamorganshire . 10,295 17,495 3 
Nelson ° - - | Lancashire . 10,381 | 22,700 4 
Newark-on-Trent . - | Notts. 14,018 14,457 2 
Newbury A ‘ . Berkshire 10,144 11,002 2 
Newcastle-under-Lyme . Staffordshire 17,508 18,452 3 
New Mills ‘i Derbyshire . 6,552 6,661 I 
Normanton . . Yorkshire 8,038 10,234 2 
Northwich Cheshire 12,246 14,914 2 
Nuneaton Warwickshire 8,465 11,580 2 
Ossett . Yorkshire 10,957 10,9384 2 
Oxford . Oxfordshire . 40,872 45,741 6 
Padiham Lancashire . 8,974 11,311 2 
Peterborough Northamptonshire 21,258 25,172 3 
Plymouth Devonshire . 733794 84,179 9 
Poole Dorsetshire . 12.310 |. 15,405 2 
Prestwich Lancashire . 8,627 7,869 I 
Pudsey Yorkshire 12,314 13,444 2 
Queensbury . ss j S24 6,740 I 
Radcliffe Lancashire . 16,267 20,020 3 
Ramsbottom . a 165142 16,726 2 
Ravensthorpe Yorkshire 4,364 5,134 I 
Redditch . | Worcestershire 9,961 11,295 2 
Rhymney ° - | Monmouthshire 8,663 75733 I 
Rishton 3 ° ° . | Lancashire . 4,055 6,010 I 
Rothwell ‘ e ° - | Yorkshire 5,143 6,205 I 
Royton ° . ° - | Lancashire . 11,433 13,395 2 
Rugby ° . | Warwickshire 9,891 11,262 2 
Ryde . . | Isle of Wight 11,461 10,952 2 
St. Albans . . | Hertfordshire 10,031 12,895 2 
Saltley . Warwickshire 6,422 9,318 I 
Scarborough . = . | Yorkshire 30,504 33,776 5 
Seaham Harbour . - | Durham 7,714 8,85 I 
Sevenoaks . as ° ° Kent 6,296 7,514 I 
2 


Shipley : . 


Yorkshire , 
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Population. Number 
Town. County. : o' 
1881. 189. oa. 

Shrewsbury . . . «. «.{Salop. . ./| 26,481 26,967 4 
Skelmersdale ; ; ‘ . | Lancashire . F 5,707 6,627 I 
Southall : " . ‘ . | Middlesex . y 6,681 7,627 I 
Southampton : ‘. ; . | Hampshire . . | 60,051 65,328 8 
Southborough : . ‘ .| Kent . 3 ; 4,059 5,416 I 
Southend ‘ ‘ ; - | Essex . . ‘ 7,979 12,333 2 
Southport . ; : . } Lancashire . s 32,206 43,026 7 
Spennymoor . ° . . -| Durham . 5; 5,917 6,041 I 
Stafford ‘ . ‘5 . | Staffordshire ‘ 19,977 20,270 2 
Stainland . : : . . | Yorkshire . ; 4:933 5,022 I 
Surbiton ‘ 5 ° a - | Surrey. 3 ; 9,406 10,052 2 
Sutton Coldfield . : ; - | Warwickshire . 73737 8,686 I 
Sutton in Ashfield . ‘ ‘ - Nottinghamshire . 8,523 10,563 2 
Swindon - " P : . | Wiltshire. 5 17,678 27,295 5 
Thornton. ‘ . ‘ . | Yorkshire . ‘i 8,843 9,606 I 
Torquay ‘ . ‘ ; . | Devonshire . ‘ 24,767 25,534 5 
Tredegar ‘ ‘ ; : . | Monmouthshire . 18,771 17,484 2 
Trowbridge . : ‘ ‘i . | Wiltshire . : 11,040 11,717 2 
Tunbridge Wells . F ; . | Kent . z ; 24,119 27,895 4 
Tunstall ‘ 3 ‘ . | Staffordshire 2 14,244 15,730 2 
Turton . ‘ ‘ ; : . | Lancashire . ‘ 53653 6,354 I 
Wakefield . . a 2 - | Yorkshire. ‘ 30,854 33146 4 
Waltham Cross. ; : - | Essex . ; : 5,308 - 6,066 I 
Ware . ; * ’ : - | Hertfordshire ; 53277 5,121 I 
Watford ‘ ‘ . . 99 : 12,162 16,819 2 
Wath-upon-Dearne ‘ . | Yorkshire. ; 5,491 7,048 I 
Wednesbury . . . ‘ . | Staffordshire 24,566 259342 3 
Wellingboro’ : : * - | Northamptonshire 13,794 15:068 3 
Westhoughton : . = - | Lancashire . - 9,197 11,077 2 
West Kirby . : ‘ 5 - | Cheshire. : 3,681 3,645 I 
Weston-super- Mare ‘ ‘ - | Somersetshire . 13,037 15,873 3 
Willenhall ° e . | Staffordshire s 16,067 16,852 2 
Willington Quay . = F - | Northumberland . 4,974 6,340 I 
Wilmslow. 4 = a - | Cheshire . ‘ 5,664 6,344 I 
Windsor ; r ‘ : . | Berkshire . : 12,273 12, 327 I 
Winsford ‘ é ‘ j . | Cheshire . z 10,041 10,440 2 
Worksop - ‘ - | Nottinghamshire . 11,625 12,734 3 
Worthing. $ ‘ : . | Sussex ; ‘ 11,821 16,606 2 
York . : - ‘ ‘ - | Yorkshire . . | 61,789 66,984 7 

















In my last letter, St. Helen’s (Isle of Wight) was stated in error as sup- 
porting three banks; this should have been St. Helen’s (Lancashire), the 
population of which town was, in 1891, 71,288. 

Yours obediently, 


A JourRNALIsT. 


IRISH JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Dgar Sir,—I propose, in somewhat of a tentative way, to give a short 
sketch of the present position of joint stock banks in Ireland, without entering 
at all into details, and not touching on the historical aspect of the case. Nor 
need any mention be made of private banks, of which now only two remain, 
as they do not to any appreciable extent bear on the matter on hand. 

There are at present ine joint stock undertakings in the country, all, 
with the exception of the Bank of Ireland, registered under the Limited 
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Liability Act, and sz of them being banks of issue. These are on the whole 
well-managed concerns, and give facilities of a high order to their clients. 
In this respect steering perhaps a middle course by bringing banking oera- 
tions more in touch with the people than is usual in England, but not going 
to quite such an extreme in the inultiplicity of small branches as our friends 
in Scotland. 

As a rough classification they may be divided into six southern and ¢hree 
northern banks ; of the southern, ¢#vee are controlled from Dublin, one from 
Cork, and ‘wo from London. The management of these is somewhat in 
accordance with similar institutions in England—having permanent officials 
governed by a consulting board. 


The headquarters of the ¢#vee northern banks are all in Belfast, though 
each is now represented in the Irish metropolis. These differ in manage- 
ment from the others, in that the directors are really joint managers, who 
devote all their time and energies to the particular establishment they serve, 
and such appointments are now generally promotions from the staff. These 
directors are debarred from taking appointments on the boards of other 
companies, and have almost complete control of the management. 

In addition, however, there is an outer board in each case, who hold large 
powers from the shareholders as to the declaration of dividends, etc , but these 
have but little voice in the bank’s relationship to the public, or to its staff. 
This form of management may be costly, but it is undeniably safe, and would 
seem to have much to recommend it. It gives in daily attendance trained 
boards, bound by the closest ties to their respective institutions. There are 
no conflicting interests, and it does not place in the hands of any one person 
the power to wreck a valuable property. And again, it entirely obviates the 
necessity for a trader to have his affairs discussed before a board, some of the 
members of which may be actually competing with him in his own line of 
business. 

These nine institutions represent a paid-up capital of £7,290,000, and 
have reserve funds amounting to £3,024,000; giving a total liability to 
shareholders of £10,314,000, and their whole liabilities to the public, 
exclusive of notes, but including the London business of the National Bank, 
does not exceed £40,c00,000, or considerably less than the business of the 
National Provincial Bank alone. And for this g¢2 separate establishments 
have to be supported. It is not to be wondered at, then, if competition is 
_ keen indeed, and I am tempted to commit myself to the well-worn truism 

that over competition in anything benefits no one concerned. But in banking 
it is specially pernicious, and is frequently the forerunner of erratic and 
spasmodic management, dealing with open hands so long as the tide flows, 
but shutting off all the fountains of aid at the least alarm, and just when 
judicious assistance is most required and would be most appreciated. 


In banking too, as in insurance, large establishments, when not too large 
for a thorough central control, have an infinite advantage. There is first of 
all prestige, which counts for much with the depositing class. Then large 
concerns can accept with impunity, if desirable, liabilities which their smaller 
brethren must in prudence decline ; they can usually effect more economy in 
management, and the very magnitude of their resources forms in itself a 
gratuitous advertisement. It is also evident that the more extended the 
field of operations, the more uniform will the returns be; and establishments 
with ramifications all over the country, and with interests in all trades, are 
much less likely to be affected by local depressions than similar concerns 
confined to one district and bound up with one or two staple industries. 
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These points seem to have recently quite taken hold of the banking 
community in England ; and, so far as can be judged at present, with nothing 
but the best results. It may be that the movement is not one of unmixed 
good ; however, it at least seems to suit the exigencies of the times, and has 
sound arguments in its favour. 

But we in Ireland are very conservative in such matters. Note issues 
are regarded as of paramount importance. They are popular and remunera- 
tive, and no bank is likely to take any step which would at all jeopardise this 
considerable source of revenue. It is feared to start the wheels of legislation 
on this subject, lest vested interests should be adversely affected, and the 
wisest heads have considered it prudent to let matters rest as they are. But 
even prudence can be carried too far, and much might be accomplished 
without touching on this dangerous ground. 

The ¢hree establishments having no note issue could be amalgamated, not 
necessarily absorbed, by some of the banks of issue; and to this there does 
not seem to be any insuperable difficulty. This in itself would be productive 
of important results. Whilst many duplicate offices would thus be closed, 
and other economies effected, there would still be competition sufficient to 
satisfy the most exacting. 

And if it were found advisable to push the system still further, the Bank 
of Ireland, with an authorised note issue much in excess of present require- 
ments, could take over one of the remaining concerns without its suffering 
any loss in respect of its own issue, even should that have to be surrendered. 

As has been stated, detail is not in accordance with the spirit of this letter. 
It is merely the expression of an opinion on general grounds. But by some 
such methods as those proposed, I take it, that the interests of the public 
would be better preserved, and the Irish banks would be best able to 
maintain their present position, of sound and safe custodians for their clients 
as well as steady and remunerative investments for their shareholders. 

Faithfully yours, 
AMALGAMATION. 
7th October, 1892. 


CLAIM ON BANKRUPT ESTATE. 


Shrewsbury, roth October, 1892. 


_Srr,—Will you kindly favour me with your opinion on the following 
point, in your next issue. 

A banker allows his customer to overdraw, and takes as security a joint 
and several promissory note, payable on demand, in favour of his bank, 
bearing his customer’s and a second name. In the event of the bankruptcy 
of the customer, and the overdraft being larger than the amount of the 
promissory note, could this be treated as collateral, or would the banker be 
compelled to deduct the value of his security when claiming on the estate ? 


Yours faithfully, 
E. W. B. 


[Provided the second signature were a responsible one, the bank would 
naturally claim the amount of the joint note from him and deduct the sum 
from his claim on the estate of the customer; or claim the full amount, 
“subject to deduction.”—-Ep. B.JZ] 
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DEPOSIT NOTES AND STAMPS. 
13th October, 1892. 

S1r,—I should be obliged by an answer to the following questions in 
your next issue :— 

(1) A customer presents a batch of deposit notes for withdrawal ; does 
each one require a penny adhesive stamp ? 

(2) If the customer wishes simply to change the deposit notes for one of 
larger value, would it still be necessary to stamp each note? 


Yours faithfully, 


L.R. 
[(1) One stamp would suffice. (2) No.—Ep. B.1.] 


THE SILVER PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


S1r,—The United States Director of Mints, Mr. Leech, has finished his 
annual report for 1891, and presented to Congress, and it contains as usual a 
quantity of statistical returns of the production and consumption of gold and 
silver all over the world. Mr. Leech fixes the total production of silver in 
1891 at 140,865,000 ozs., of which 58,330,000 ozs. fell to the United States. 
Compared with 1890, there is an increase in production of 8,000,000 ozs., 
and compared with preceding years the figures are as follows :— 














PRODUCTION. 

Year. United States. Other Countries. | Totals. 

Ozs. Ozs. Ozs. 
1891 . 58,330,000 82,535,000 140,865,000 
1890 . 54,500,000 78,330,000 132,833,000 
1889. 50,000,000 72,731,000 122,731,000 
1888 . 45,780,000 63,047,000 | 108,827,000 
1887. 41,260,000 54,864,000 96, 124,000 
1886 . 39,440,000 53,836,000 | 93,276,000 
1885 . 39,910,000 51,742,000 91,652,000 
1880 . 30, 320,000 44,471,000 | 74,791,000 
1873. 27,650,000 35:617,000 | 63,267,000 





What particularly arrests attention in the above table is the enormous 
increase in the production of silver during the last four years. Thus, between 
1887-91 the production of the United States was larger than in any one of 
the preceding fourteen years, whilst that of other countries rose from 
63,000,000 ozs. to 82,500,000 ozs. There is no doubt that the legislation in 
the United States respecting coinage and purchase of silver by the Treasury 
has greatly contributed to this increase. It caused the producers to believe 
that all the silver they could turn out would meet with a ready purchase, and 
the consequences were that work was resumed in mines which had been 
closed for years, whilst those under working were unduly taxed. But far from 
the price of silver having advanced it has gone down. American mine-owners 
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hoped that the price would rise if the law of free coinage was passed, but 
this hope is, as is generally known, now shattered for the present, but may- 
be the question will again be raised after the presidential election. Mean- 
while, it seems as if there would be a decrease of production of silver this 
year, some of the poorer mines having already ceased working. 
Yours obediently, 
Cc & 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


3, Moorgate Street Buildings, 
13th October, 1892. 
S1r,—The following figures, showing the course of prices according to 
my index numbers for forty-five commodities, may be of interest to some of 


your readers :— 
ANNUAL AVERAGES (1867-77 = 100). 


1873 F : ‘ - ee 1888 : ; . " 70 
1880 : ; ‘. 88 1889 r : A - 72 
1885 if - ° ; 72 1890 ‘ ° ‘* . 72 
1886 = ; Fe : 69 1891 > : i . 72 


1887 : . 68 
MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS, 


1889 December . . way 1892 April . ; - 68.9 
1890 a 3 « pre 5 May... ‘ - 68:8 
1891 i : - 71'4 » June . . «, Gry 
1892 January : - oo » July . e - 67°38 
»» February ‘ - 7o°o » August ‘ - 67°4 
» March . ° - 69°71 »» September . - 668 


The decline since 1889 is heaviest for textiles and minerals, while other 
articles show in the aggregate but little change, though wheat has, after the 
rise of last year, come down again to an exceptionally low level. Textiles 
have fallen from 71 in 1889 to 52 in September, equal to 27 per cent., and 
minerals from 88 to 70, or 20 per cent. The average point in September 
is the lowest touched during this century, but in the present month there 
has been a slight upward movement in a number of articles, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will make further progress. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 


y= 
—-— > 





Rotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 

THE EpIror invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. 
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Wotices of Hew Books. 


The Monetary Question in 1892 (Ottomar Haupt—Effingham Wilson & 
Co., Royal Exchange, E.C.).—Mr. Ottomar Haupt is a French financial 
writer of repute, and although the questions with which he deals have been 
well nigh exhausted, this new book on currency will, we venture to think, be 
read with much interest and profit. The writer states that he has lost all 
faith in a silver currency, and all his attention has been turned to gold, which, 
under present circumstances, can alone in future form the metal for good and 
honest money. Much of the matter in the present book has already appeared 
in a series of articles in a London financial journal. ‘Those who perused 
the articles at the time of their appearance will, no doubt, be glad to have 
them in a complete and handy form, although it is right we should add that 
other matter of interest has been added. The writer apologises for the 
absence of local colour, and states that the language may at times not come 
up to the expectations, but he reminds us that it is a foreigner who writes, 
and who cannot always have a perfect hold on matters referring to a country 
he does not inhabit, and which he has to treat in a language not his own. 
We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Haupt’s book is a timely and able 
— to questions which will have to be dealt with in the immediate 

uture. 





The Silver Crisis (T. Lloyd)—A series of excellent articles, which 
appeared in the Sfa?is¢, has been republished in pamphlet form at the office 
of that journal. Price 2s. 6d. 





a 
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Banking and Commercial Law. 





CHANCERY Division.— September 28th, 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK. 


Mr, MIL1ar, Q.C. (with him Mr. R. Younger), appeared for the bank in 
support of a petition that a special resolution for reducing the capital of the 
bank might be confirmed by the Court. It appeared that the bank was 
originally incorporated on July 23rd, 1889, with a capital of £500,000. On 
January 8th, 1890, the capital was increased to £1,0Q0,000 by creating 50,000 
new shares of £10 each. On June rsth, 1892, a special resolution, which 
the Court was now asked to confirm, was passed unanimously to reduce the 
capital to £950,000 ; the shares to consist of 50,000 £10 shares and 50,000 
49 shares. This was owing to the fact that, on account of the political and 
financial troubles in Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, asum of £50,000 
had been lost. This sum was represented partly by bad debts, and also was 
due to the fact of the reduction in value of the paper currency of those 
States which was held by the bank.’ Mr. Justice Kekewich at Chambers held 
in effect that the creditors of the bank were not affected by the proposed 
reduction, and none of them appeared or opposed the resolution being con- 
firmed. The shareholders had passed the resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Justice Barnes made the order. 














THE LATE WILLIAM HERBAGE. 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE WILLIAM HERBAGE. 


PAIE record, with great regret, the loss which the Banking World 
has sustained by the decease of Mr. William Herbage, F.S.S., 
T.R.His.S., etc., joint general manager of the London and South 
Western Bank for the past sixteen years. He had been in very indifferent 
health for some time past, but the illness which carried him off on the 19th 
September last was of but short duration, for, until the previous Wednesday, 
he had remained at his post and attended as usual to the responsible duties 
of his office. Mr. Herbage commenced his banking career as a clerk in the 
service of the London Joint Stock Bank, at the head office. While there 
he attended one of the first series of Gilbart lectures, and with Sir Ed. 
Clarke, carried off respectively the first and second prizes. Subsequently, 
he took office in the City Bank, being appointed manager of the Ludgate 
Hill branch, a post which he held for eleven years. He was an able chief, 
a kindly and genial friend, and his death will, undoubtedly, be keenly felt 
not only by the directors of the bank he had so conscientiously served, but 
also by his brother officers and the clerks under his authority, who at all 
times found in him a wise and trustworthy counsellor. He was a freeman 
of the City, being a liveryman of the Spectaclemakers’ Company. The 
funeral took place on the 24th September, at Norwood Cemetery, in the 
presence of upwards of two hundred friends and members of the staff of 
the bank, and amidst every token of the widespread respect in which he 
was held. 

Mr. Herbage was a member of the committee of the Bank Clerks’ 
Orphanage from its establishment till quite recently, when he resigned in 
consequence of other pressing engagements, and he ever paid a most 
active attention to the affairs of that excellent institution. He was also 
distinguished in masonic circles, and ever took a lively interest in the welfare 
of the craft. He was a founder, treasurer and P.M. (1st master) of the 
Brooke Lodge, No. 2,005; a P.M. of the Domatic Lodge, No. 177, and 
P.P.G.R. of Essex. 

Unresting and gifted—we might almost say afflicted, for his activity was 
of a consuming nature—with the power of throwing himself headlong into 
the various and many studies which he took up, Mr. Herbage got through 
an astonishing amount of work. His hand was felt in nearly all the affairs 
of the London and South Western Bank; without being needlessly meddle- 
some, he contrived to give a push wherever it was wanted, and not only did 
he guide the particular concern for which he took so much responsibility, 
but also watched the whole banking fabric of the country, and contributed 
numerous letters and articles on banking to publications of the highest 
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standing. In doing so he had his eye always on the interests of the London 
and South Western Bank, and was especially emphatic in providing—and 
contriving that the world should see that his bank had provided—a large 
reserve of hard cash against the liabilities on deposits, which had so much 
increased as his bank extended its connections, and spread its branches 
through the outskirts of London and elsewhere. The London and South 
Western Bank has done much good work of a modest kind, and has been 
peculiarly useful to the smaller trades and to the professions. It has 
greatly helped to make banking popular, and to economize the use of cash 


in and about the metropolis, and for such work Mr. Herbage was well 
qualified. 


ir. THOMAS TERTIUS PAGET, banker, formerly member of Parliament for South 
Leicestershire, and veteran Liberal champion, has lately died at Leicester. Mr. Paget, 
who was the son of the only Liberal who contested the county for nearly forty years, 
began his invaluable political services by securing the union of the Liberal party in the borough 
in 1862, thereby preventing the election of any Tory from that day to this. Five years later 
he attacked the previously impregnable Tory stronghold of South Leicestershire and 
defeated Mr. Albert Pell by 39 on an aggregate vote of 4,565. At the general election in 
the following year he was defeated by 230, at the bye-election two years later by 707, and 
at the general election of 1874 by 386; but in 1880 he gallantly achieved a signal Liberal 
victory over Mr. Heygate, being returned at the top of the poll by a majority of 511 ; and 
again in 1885 he defeated the late Mr. Tapling by 166, retiring from Parliament in the 
following election. He was an ardent supporter of Mr. Gladstone and his liberal reforms, 
and a generous subscriber to local movements. He was a large landowner in several 
counties. He built the Opera House of Leicester at a cost of £30,000. Born in 1807, he 
died from decay rather than disease.—(Dazly News.) 


Mr. GEORGE ARTHUR FULLER, who died at his beautiful country seat, The Rookery, 
not far from ‘* Sylva’? Evelyn’s Park, at Wotton, in July last, was one of the oldest of City 
bankers. He was born in 1810, and as his father died in 1831, Mr. G. A. Fuller probably 
became a partner in the banking house of Fullers and Co. at that date. Their bank had 
then been for nearly sixty years at 84, Cornhill; previously it was in Birchin Lane, having 
been originally established more than 160 years ago in Lombard Street. In 1840 or 1841 
Fullers removed to the then new Moorgate Street, where they remained until they joined 
Sapte, Banbury and Co. in 1859, and went back to Lombard Street, the firm becoming 
Fuller, Banbury, Nix and Mathieson, now amalgamated with Parr’s Banking Company. 
The late Mr. Fuller has left £23,780 in personalty. He was a director ofthe Phoenix Fire 
Office, in which he held thirty shares, now worth nearly £270 each. He also held 260 
shares in Parr’s Banking Company, worth about £75 each, and it is understood that the 


accrued bonuses on his policies for £10,000 in the Rock Life Office will be over £4,000.— 
Statist. 





> 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE.—SIMLA, OCTOBER 24.—The Viceroy has received a 
despatch from the Secretary of State for India, announcing that the members of the Indian 
Currency Committee which will sit at the India Office, under the presidency of Lord 
Herschell, are as follows:—The Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.; Sir Thomas 
Farrer; Sir Reginald Welby, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Arthur Sidley, 
Permanent Secretary of the India Office; Lieut.-Gen. Strachey, formerly member of the 
Council of India and now chairman of the East Indian Railway Company; and Mr. 
Bertram Wodehouse Currie, Member of the Council of India. Lord Herschell was 
president of the Gold and Silver Commission in 1887 and 1888.— Reuter. 
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Claims Paid, upwards of = - £ 10,000,000, 
Total Funds - - - $2,900,557. 


LARGE PROFITS. 


The Profits are divided on the Tontine Plan, by which the BEST LIVES secure the largest share. 


Profits Divided, upwards of = = $3,899,000, 


INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
SECURING LIFE ANNUITIES, PENSIONS, SUMS DOWN, AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEASEHOLD POLICIES. 
MAKING LEASEHOLD PROPERTY AS VALUABLE AS FREEHOLD. 


Chief Office: 
15, NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 
(The Report appeared in the October number.) 


THE twenty-second ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on 
14th September, at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. William Young. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. G. Davis) read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
directors’ report was taken as read. 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, in the past [ have occasionally appeared as I now do, 
in the temporary absence of our chairman, Mr. D. P. Blaine, but I fear that I must 
announce that absence to be permanent—his illness having become serious, necessitates 
absolute abstention -from every kind of work. I cannot express the regret of the board too 
strongly at the loss we thus sustain. Mr. Blaine was ever ready on emergencies, spared no 
pains, was always courteous and kind to everyone, and I can truly say that this board 
during the past twelve years found him a most able, genial and conscientious head—an 
opinion which I think will be shared by you gentlemen on the other side of this table. 
(Applause.) In nothing do we miss him more than on these occasions, when his pleasant 
voice and well-turned sentences put matters clearly and neatly before the shareholders. I 
will now turn to the accounts, which I do not think require many remarks from me. The 
first item I will mention is that of notes in circulation, which shows a reduction since last 
half-year of £13,000 in round figures. This arises, no doubt, partly from recent legislation 
in the colony, and will, in all probability, return before long to former figures. Loans on 
security and temporary advances, an increase of £140,000. Bills discounted also show a 
very considerable increase, viz., £69,000. These items are both evidences of progress, 
and may be deemed decidedly satisfactory. Expenses have somewhat increased, but every 
effort is made to keep them as low as possible. I may add, however, that licences, taxes, 
and some other charges having to be paid in January, appear in the present accounts, 
although they did not in the last half-year’s. The requirements of the new bank laws in 
the Cape and Transvaal have also caused some additional expense which will not recur. 
The general result of the half-year’s working appears the more satisfactory owing to the 
fact that we have had to contend with an unusually low value of money, and notwith- 
standing this and the additional competition of new institutions, we have added considerably 
to the number of our clients and increased our general business. This is an encouraging 
feature and leads us to hope for increased earning power. With regard to our branches, 
those more recently opened are showing signs of a decided improvement in the volume of 
business, and our general manager states that he is well content with what has been done, 
and feéls that we are building up a satisfactory business at these new points. I may 
mention that the expense of establishing branches is at once debited to profit and loss 
account, which, no doubt, reduces the balance thereof for a time, but a little patience will 
fully recoup any apparent deficiency so caused. The trade returns for the twelve months 
ended 3oth June are as follows :—18g0-1: imports, Cape Colony,: 48,604,597 ; imports, 
Natal, £3,620,000—total, £12,224,597; 1891-2: imports, Cape Colony, 49,094,245; 
imports, Natal, £3,690,734—total, £12,784,979; showing an increase on the previous year 
of £490,000 for the Cape, and £70,000 for Natal. 1890-1: exports, Cape Colony, 
410,821,699 ; exports, Natal, £1,314,coo—total, 412,135,699; 1891-2: exports, Cape 
Colony, £11, 306,728; exports, Natal, £1,377,085—total, 412,683,813; an increase of 
nearly half a million from the Cape, and £60,000 from Natal. The home markets for 
wool and mohair have not during the past six months been favourable to the producer, and 
there is no present evidence of improvement in this branch of commerce. The export of 
gold from South Africa shows continuously growing figures, and this trade has naturally 
become a very important one—the export from the Witwatersrandt district amounted to 
102,000 ozs. last month. With reference to railways, the line to Johannesburg is almost 
complete. ‘The Lorder line—East London to Middleburg Road—has now been finished, 
making the total mileage under the Cape Colony system 2,390 miles, and Natal has 
completed the extension to Harrismith, which brings up the mileage for that colony to 
about 357 miles. We may look forward, also, to the completion of the Transvaal system 
from Delagoa Bay. The expenditure in railways has largely assisted the Cape import trade 
during the last two or three years, and we hope that these extensions will successfully aid in 
the healthy development of the resources of the country, which in some parts have been 
lying dormant for want of easy access to markets. Business in general continues in a 
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healthy state. I have pleasure in stating that the working of the staff during the half-year 
has been such as to give us very general satisfaction; there is distinct evidence of an 
unanimous desire to forward the bank’s interests. I now beg formally to move that this 
report be received and adopted, and that a dividend of 5s., with a bonus of Is. 3d. per 
share—together equal to a distribution of 10 per cent. per annum—be declared. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P.: I beg to second the resolution. I do not think, sir, 
it is necessary that I should add anything to what you have said, but perhaps I may be 
permitted to say how fully I concur in your references to our late chairman, and in the 
regret which you have expressed at his being forced to resign his position on the board. I 
think I may add that we are very glad on this side of the table to welcome his son as an 
addition to the board. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved—‘ That Mr, W. Fleming Blaine be appointed a director of 
this bank.”? 

Mr. August Barsdorf seconded the motion, which was passed unanimously. 

The Chairman congratulated the shareholders on having secured the services of so 
efficient and able a director as Mr. Fleming Blaine. 

Mr. W. H. Jones proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, remarking that he was 
sure the shareholders had received his statement with great satisfaction. 

This was duly seconded and carried. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings terminated. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


THE directors submit to the proprietors the balance-sheet of the bank as at 11th April last, 
with the profit account for the half-year ended on that date. After providing for rebate on 
bills current, for income-tax, for colonial taxes on note circulation, and for all bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profit for the half-year amounted to £94,614. 8s. 11d. The 
addition of £15,026. 11s. 9@. brought forward from the previous half-year gives a disposable 
balance of £109,641. os. 8d., of which the dividend declared will absorb £100,000, 
leaving £9,641. os. 8d. to be carried forward to the next account. The prolonged 
financial crisis in the Australian colonies, which has been referred to in previous reports, and 
which has during the past twelve months led to the collapse of many financial institutions, 
more particularly in Melbourne, has necessarily interfered very greatly with business and led 
to a diminution of banking profits, while necessitating more than usual provision for 
contingencies. The pastoral interests still suffer severely from low prices of wool and stock, 
and from insufficient market for the latter. In New Zealand, the revival of prosperity is 
fairly maintained. The directors regret to have to report the recent resignation of their 
colleague, Mr. James Alexander. The dividend declared is at the rate of 12} per cent. per 
annum, or £2. 10s. per share for the half-year, and it will be payable, free of income-tax, 
in London and in the colonies, on the 7th of October. 


Profit Account from October 12th, 1891, to April 11th, 1892. 


Undivided profit, October 12th, 1891 . ‘ ; ° 2 : . 4115,026 11 9 
Less : Dividend, April, 1892 . ‘ ‘ F ‘ ‘ < : 100,000 O O 


Profit for the half-year to April 11th, 1892, after deducting rebate on 
bills current at balance date (£29,234. 19s. 1cd.), and making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, £205,273. 155. 4d. 3 
less —(1.) Charges of management : Colonial—salaries and allowances 
to the colonial staff, including the superintendent’s department, 
and 149 branches and agencies, £69,847. 5s.; general expenses, 
including rent, repairs, taxes, stationery, travelling, etc., £23,363. 
19s. 3d.; London—salaries, £6,775. 35. 2d.; general expenses, 

3,122. 165. 9¢.—£ 103,109. 4s. 2d.; (11.) Income-tax, £2,678. 55. 
7d.; (111.) Tax on note circulation, £4,871. 16s. 8¢.—£7,550. 2s. 
3¢.—£110,659. 6s. 5d. ; ‘ A ; : : : ; 


15,026 II 9 


94,614 8 II 





Leaving available for dividend . i a ‘ " ‘ ‘ : £109,641 o 8 
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Balance-sheet, 11th April, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Circulation : ‘ ; ‘ ; : ‘ a - - £462,303 0 oO 
Deposits . 5 . : . , . ° 2 . : - 14,413,666 16 1 
Bills payable and other liabilities ‘ , ° ° ° + 2,930,272 II oO 





17,806,242 7 1 

Capital, £1,600,000; reserve fund, £800,000 (of which £500,000 is 
invested in 2} per cent. consols at 95); profit account, undivided 
balance, £109,641. 0s. 8d. . . ‘ i ; 2 : 2,509,641 o 8 


: 420,315,883 7 9 


(Exclusive of a contingent liability of £100,000 under the Baring Guarantee.) 











ASSETS. 
Specie, bullion and cash balances : , ; : : ¢ - $2,536,634 3 3 
Loans at call and at short notice p . _ , : . R 1,072,000 0 O 
Government securities R ; , . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 801,587 2 1 
Bills receivable, advances on securities, and other assets . ‘ - 15,464,733 8 8 
Bank premises in Australia, New Zealand, and London . - > 440,928 13 9 
20,315,883 7 9 





The half-yearly general meeting of this bank was held on 6th October, at the offices, 
Threadneedle Street, under the presidency of Mr. W. R. Arbuthnot. 

Mr. P. Selby, the secretary, read the notice calling the meeting, and the report of the 
directors was taken as read. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, our last half-yearly meeting was held on the 31st of 
March, and was presided over by our colleague, the Ear] of Lichfield, who, after commenting 
upon the report and accounts of the bank, gave ussome very interesting statistics relating to 
the finances of the Australasian Colonies and their respective public debts. He drew 
attention to the frequency of their applications to the London market, and to the extreme 
facility with which they had floated their loans over here of recent years. He expressed his 
opinion, in which I think there is very general agreement, that such extensive and frequently= 
renewed borrowings had not operated as a wholly unmixed good or advantage for the 
colonies themselves, and I think there can be little doubt but that the inflated condition which 
prevailed in the labour market and in the share markets, and the prices asked and obtained 
for lands, both town and suburban, was in a considerable measure attributable to that cause ; 
I mean to the very ready manner—fatal facility I have sometimes heard it called—with 
which all the money asked for was at once provided, and to the consequent frequency with 
which, one after another, these loans were launched forth upon the London market. Our 
honourable chairman did not, however, forget to remind us that a very large proportion of 
the colonial indebtedness represented money expended not in costly, however glorious, wars, 
but in highly valuable reproductive works, such as railways. He told us, I think, that out 
of an aggregate of £190,000,000 representing the total debt, no less than 60 per cent. had 
been spent upon railways alone, and another 20 per cent. upon other revenue-producing 
works, such as tramways, harbours, and waterworks of various kinds. This, of course, 
constitutes a largely redeeming feature when one is considering the financial position of our 
Australasian colonies. Nevertheless the fact remains, and can scarcely be seriously called in 
question, that expenditure of money had for some years been upon too large a scale and of 
too lavish a character, and I have gathered from newspapers that have lately come to hand 
that some, at any rate, of the newly constructed railways are paying very little in the shape 
of interest, while there are others that do not even, thus far, pay their working expenses. 
For the time it lasted a very high tide of prosperity appeared to have set in ; business profits 
were large, and what has been called the unearned increment was very remarkable, and one 
was even reminded now and then of the condition of Bombay at the time when the 
American Civil War was at its height. That state of matters, however, does not usually last 
very long. After a period of abnormal inflation, such as I have very briefly touched _upon, 
comes as a rule the inevitable collapse, or if that is in this particular instance too strong an 
expression, we will call it a reaction or depression ; and that such has been the character of 
recent times, not only in those parts with which we are more immediately concerned, but 
more or less all the world over, we know very well. Every newspaper has been occupied 
with it, and very many of our shareholders must have friends residing in the Australian 
Colonies, not to mention business relations or other ties. I have been led into making these 
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observations by way of leading up to our business of to-day, not that we have any special 
business, it is only ordinary, namely, the adoption of the report. The report, with accounts 
annexed, has been in your hands the usual number of days, and if it has appeared to be a 
little less rose-coloured than on some former occasions, you will not, I hope, under the 
circumstances to which I have referred, and which must have been already well known to 
you all, have allowed yourselves to feel in any way surprised or disconcerted byit. Perhaps 
I am scarcely borne out in the implied suggestion that any one of our recent reports, 
at any rate, has come under that category, for in our anxious desire to avoid raising 
expectations that might be doomed to disappointment later on, we have, I think, aimed 
rather at making them colourless, confining ourselves as much as possible to bare facts, 
avoiding exaggeration and everything in the nature of prediction, and especially predic- 
tions of an over-sanguine description. In our present report we have not, I think, 
diverged from this ideal. Of superfluous phrases it contains none at all, but with the 
exception of the continuance of the revival of prosperity in New Zealand, and of the really 
very satisfactory dividend of 12} per cent.—and a very important exception this is—the 
expressions made use of are not, I feel bound to admit, of an exhilarating character. 
We find the following expressions:—1, A prolonged financial crisis; 2, collapse of many 
financial institutions; 3, the interference or disturbance with business consequent thereon ; 
4, diminution of banking profits; 5, a more than usual provision for contingencies; 6, the 
low prices of wool and stock and insufficient market for the latter. Here is a pretty long 
string of adverse influences which I fear I cannot, and I do not think that I ought even 
to, endeavour to explain away. Happily the allusions are applicable to the state of things 
in general rather than to this particular institution. When agricultural or pastoral or 
mercantile interests suffer, banking profits have a way of dwindling also; they do at any rate 
participate, as time goes on, in the general depression, and for that reason it is that we think 
we have fair cause for congratulation upon ‘the figures we have been able to submit to you, 
and upon the fact of our feeling justified, adverse influences notwithstanding, and after 
making ample ‘provision for contingencies, in paying you the same dividend as in the previous 
half-year. We should, of course, have been still better pleased had we been able to do so 
without reduction in the amount carried forward, but this we have been unable to accom- 

lish. The reduction is £5,385, and the carry forward £9,641. An hon. shareholder, who 

as been seldom absent from our half- yearly meetings, and who I am glad tosee here to-day, 
made a remark six months ago to the effect that it would be very agreeable if the directors 
could see their way to a return to the 20 per cent. dividend of bye-gone times, and he 
suggested methods whereby that very desirable consummation might be obtained. His main 
point was the exercise of very great caution in the management of the bank’s advances, and 
of the business generally. The advice was good, and I may truly say that it has been on 
all occasions our first endeavour to practice caution, and further, that we have 
never failed to enjoin it upon those officers who are charged more immediately with the 
administration of your affairs in the Colonies, and who, I feel bound to add, have seconded 
our efforts in the most loyal and devoted manner. I might appeal also to our holding of 
£500,000 of consols as testifying to prudent management. The remark of the hon. share- 
holder has caused me to refer back to some of our old records, and I found that he was per- 
fectly correct as regards the 20 per cent. dividend. We, or rather our working predecessors, 
for not one of our present number was on the board at the time, did declare dividends 
and bonuses at the rate named for ten consecutive half-years, on the then capital of £900,000. 
Previously to that I may remind you, although it is a matter of history, that there had been 
numerous ups and downs, the dividend falling at one time to 3 per cent., and subsequently, 
for three consecutive years, by reason of troublous times which had supervened, none at ali 
was paid. Then came the discovery of alluvial gold in New South Wales, followed soon 
afterwards by similar discoveries, both alluvial and quartz, in Victoria. A grand new life 
was thereby infused into those Colonies, and a tremendous impiflse given to immigration 
and to enterprise, and the shareholders of the Bank of Australasia came in for their share in 
the general prosperity and for their dividends at the rate of 20 per cent. They may possibly 
do so again one of these days, but in the meantime the outlook is certainly not very favourable. 
Shareholders should, however, always remember that they receive now, and for the last nine 
years have been receiving a dividend, not on £900,000, but on £1,600,000, the bank’s 
capital having been increased in 1864 to £1,200,000, and in 1883 to its present amount. 
This brings us down to times rather more modern than those to which I have been referring, 
and although at the risk of wearying you, and perhaps of being charged with blowing one’s 
own trumpet too loudly, I cannot forbear from once more drawing attention to what has 
always seemed to me a somewhat remarkable circumstance. I refer to the circumstance that 
immediately following upon the addition of £400,000 to the capital, the earnings of the bank 
were, nevertheless, so good as to justify us in diminishing nothing from your rate of dividend. 
I mentioned this eight years ago from this place, and I may now supplement it by informing 
you that from that date until now, a period of nine years, your dividends, which have varied 
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but slightly, show an average of exactly £13. 14s. per cent , free ofincome-tax. Whether it 
will be possible to maintain them at about that high level, it would be rash were I to attempt 
to predict. I will only say, therefore, that while it is very far from our desire to see them 
subside, our first and foremost consideration must ever be the insuring of the permanent 
solidity and high credit of the bank, and these ends, we feel sure, are best accomplished by 
the strengthening of our reserves, and by the keeping our resources as largely as possible in 
a liquid form. Acting upon these principles, we may regard, without much disturbance of 
our equanimity, any of those vicissitudes which the future may have in store. I beg to 
move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Botly seconded the motion, and expressed satisfaction at the dividend proposed of 
12} per cent. He thought that under all the circumstances of the year the shareholders 
should be satisfied with the result presented. 

Mr. John Jones said that he would like a little further detail to be given in the accounts, 
if it could be done without detriment to the interests of the bank. 

The Chairman, in reply to the various questions, said that they had £500,000 invested in 
consols, and they had a further large sum in a security almost equal to consols—namely, the 
Egyptian guaranteed loan, which was guaranteed by the British and some other Govern- 
ments, As regarded Mr. Jones’ questions, he had asked first of all, whether the item under 
the head of deposits, included current deposits as well as fixed deposits, and the answer to 
that was distinctly, yes. Mr. Jones had desired further information in regard to the 
accounts, but he thought that the shareholder had answered himself, and thereby relieved 
him from the necessity of doing so when he referred to the secrecy that might be necessary. 
He (the chairman) disliked the word “ secrecy,’’ but doubtless it was necessary in banking 
matters to exercise a certain amount of reserve. In the conduct of their business they were 
guided by legitimate banking rules and practice. Their loans at call and short notice were 
money advanced to brokers in London on securities which were quite ample, and which 
could be called in at any time. 

Dr. Drysdale asked information respecting the present position as regarded the Baring 
guarantee. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that at their last meeting their then chairman, the Earl of 
Lichfield, gave to the shareholders all the information down to that date that he was in 

ossession of. Since that meeting a half-yearly meeting of the Bank of England had been 

eld, when the new Governor of the Bank brought the information on the subject down to 
the latest date, and the view taken appeared to be that there was no reason to alter the 
opinion formed by the former Governor of the Bank, Mr. Lidderdale, that no eventual loss 
would fall upon the guarantors (cheers). 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously catried. 

The Chairman said that the only other business before the meeting was a matter that 
was always very agreeable to them, and that was giving a vote of confidence that they were 
accustomed to pass, and which was no formality, but a real and sincere vote of thanks, to 
their superintendent, their New Zealand inspector, and the other officers of the colonial 
establishment, and to the secretary, accountant, and other officers in London for their 
valuable,services. They possessed, he was glad to say, a very valuable staff of officers, In 
Mr. John Sawers, their superintendent in Melbourne, they had a most excellent officer 
(cheers), a man who was very prudent in his management, and also very energetic. They 
also had a valued officer in Mr. E. W. Morrah, the inspector of New Zealand branches; and 
they had very good officers in London in Mr. Selby (the secretary), and Mr. Jeans (the 
accountant). Altogether the bank was exceedingly well served, and he had nothing to say 
except in the way of commendation as to the services of all these gentlemen and of the staff 
who worked under them, and he had much pleasure in propvsing a vote of thanks to them, 

Dr. Drysdale seconded the resolution, which was unanimously carried. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding. 


> 
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BANK OF NORTH QUEENSLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the eighth half-yearly report and balance- 
sheet, as on 3oth June, 1892. The net profits for the half-year (after deducting rebate on 
bills current, interest accrued on deposits, dividend-tax, duty on note circulation, and 
providing for bad debts) amount to £5,943. 8s. 2d.; balance from previous half-year, 
41,230. 13s —together, £7,174. Is. 2d., which the directors propose to appropriate as 
follows :—Payment of dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of dividend-tax, 
£5,863. 75. 3@.; balance to next half-year, £1,310. 13s. 11d. The branch at South 
Townsville has been closed during the past half-year. 
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Balance-sheet for the Half-year ended 30th Fune, 1892. 





LIABILITIES. 
Deposits. . ° é > ° ° ° - £438,559 1 oO 
Notes in circulation . ° ° ° ° ° é 27,969 10 oO 
Bills payable and other liabilities ° ° ° . ° ° 28,230 O 4 
Balances due to other banks ° - ° ° 32,647 2 7 
Capital subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, "£249,233 reserve fund, 
2 


43,000 ; profit and loss, £7,174. Is. 2d. ‘ a 4 259,407 I 
£786,812 15 1 





ASSETS. 


Coin and cash balances, £125,591. 6s. 1d.; bullion, £9,160. 19s. 1d.'; 
remittances in transit to branches and agents, £53, 583. § 8s.8d. . £188,335 13 10 


Balances due from other banks . : 3,082 3 11 
Bills discounted and all other debts due tothe bank . 2 ° ° 577,048 15 2 
Bank premises, furniture, stationery, etc. . ° ° ° ° ° 17,146 2 2 


£786,812 15 1 





> 
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BANK OF TARAPACA AND LONDON, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders the report and statement 
of accounts as audited, to 3oth June, 1892. The net profit for the year ending 3oth June 
last, after making allowance for rebate, etc., amounts to £60,649. os. 3d. From this there 
has to be deducted the sum of £4,529. 16s. 7d., being the debit balance brought forward 
from last year, £3,920. 145. 6d., written off on account of depreciation in securities, and 
£3,000, balance of preliminary expenses, leaving available for appropriation the sum of 
£49,198. gs. 2d. Of this balance £12,500 was absorbed by the interim dividend paid 
26th October, 1891, and a further £12,500 by the second dividend paid 25th April, 1892 ; 
and the directors now recommend that, of the £24,198. gs. 2d. remaining, the sum of 
420,000 should be added to the reserve fund, increasing the same to 430,000, and that the 
balance of £4,198. 9s. 2d. be carried forward to profit and loss new account. In January 
last Mr. Walter Cunliffe retired from the board, and your directors were extremely sorry to 
lose the benefit of his assistance. They do not propose to fill up the vacancy at present. 
The position of the accounts was such on the 3oth September that your directors feel 
justified in declaring a special interim dividend for the current year at the rate of 2} per cent. 
on the paid up capital (or 2s. 6d. per share). 


Balance-sheet, at 30th Fune, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Authorised capital £1,000,000. Issued capital, 100,000 shares of £10 
each, on which £ 5 = share has been called uP and = . . $500,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund . ‘s ? A 10,000 0 O 
Bills payable: . ; ’ ° ° ° . ° . 505,419 I 10 
Current and deposit accounts, etc. ° ° ‘ : ° ° ° 392,049 4 8 
Rebate of interest on bills not due . ° ° ° ‘ 2,288 13 10 


Profit and loss, as per account below, £49,198. 95 . 2d.3 less~interim 
dividends. paid 26th on oe & 12,500; asth April, 1892, : 
412,500 + 4 ° ‘4 ° ‘ 24,198 9-2 





41 1433955 9 6 








ASSETS, 
Cash in hand, at bankers and at call, £426,556. 13s 9d.; cash at short 
notice, £32,000 . £458,566 13 9 
Consols at cost, £49,438. 195 ; : Foreign Government bonds at valuation 
27; ‘ = a 76,438.19 Oo 
Bills receivable, advances, etc. = - 3 ‘ : e > ‘ 895,923 9 6 
Office furniture, etc. . F . - 2 ° ° 5 ‘. 3,026 7 3 





£1,433,955 9 6 

















BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. 


THOMAS BARNARD & COMPANY. 


(BEDFORD Bank, EsTABLISHED 1799.) 


Balance-sheet, 29th September, 1892. 


’ LIABILITIES. 
Deposit and current accounts . . . . «. « +. #« £257,672 16 1 
Notes in circulation . ° ; ‘ : 2 . ‘ A ° 16,046 0 O 
Partners’ capital S PM oe Bei. ade Vi OR 80,000 0 O 
£353,718 16 1 
. —— 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, with London agents, at call and short notice ° - . £107,220 1 3 


Investments :—English Government securities (including £14,000 

consols deposited as cover for county accounts) £95,668. Is. 3d. ; 

Indian and Colonial Government securities, £24,425 os. 4d. ; 

Metropolitan stock and English railway debenture and "Preference 

stocks, £16,762. 8s. 8d. . . 136,855 10 3 
Overdrawn accounts, loans and bills discounted 3 : - ° . 109,643 4 7 


£353,718 16 1 





We have examined the above balance-sheet with the books, and find it to exhibit a true 
statement of the firm’s affairs. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co, 
London, toth October, 1892. 





BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE board of superintendence beg to submit their report for the year ending 30th July last 
to the shareholders of the Belfast Banking Company, Limited, at the sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the company. The net profits of the bank for the year ending the 3oth July, 
1892 (after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, rebate on bills not matured, and 
interest due on deposits), amount to £58,871. 9s. 8d , out of which the usual dividends have 
been paid at the rate of 20 per cent. on the old shares and 8 per cent. on the new shares, 
amounting together to the sum of £47,000. Out of the balance of profits (411,871. 9s. 8d.) 
sums of £1,117 and £383 have been carried to the reduction of bank house account and to 
the superannuation fund respectively ; and the remaining sum of undivided profits, say 
410,371. 9s. 8d. has been added to the credit of profit and loss account. The directors, 
with the approval of the board, have since last balance transferred from the profit 
and loss account to that of the reserve fund a further sum of £25,000, thereby increasing 
the reserve fund to £350,000, and leaving a balance at credit of profit and loss account 
of £40,404. 4s. 5d. During the year a branch of the bank has been opened in Dublin. 
The business in that city is at present being carried on in temporary premises in Dame 
Street, but the directors have secured a very desirable site in College Green, and the 
building of suitable bank premises will be entered upon at an early date. The board of 
superintendence recommend the following additions to the annual salaries of the directors 
from Ist August last:—Mr. Macaulay Pee, Mr. Wales £100, Mr. Johns £200, and Mr. 


M‘Kee £300. 
Balanceesheet, 30th July, 1892. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital 16,000 shares, £25 paid, £400,000 ; reserve fund, £350,000 « £750,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation . ° . ° 484.659 14 6 
Due by the bank on deposit and current accounts ° ° e ° 2,944,291 12 10 
Superannuation fund . = ‘ . e : ‘ 11,791 Oo 6 
Balance of profit and loss account ° ° ° ° ° . e 40,404 4 § 





£4,231,146 12 3 
VOL. LIV. a 
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ASSETS. 

Government stock, Indian railway debenture guaranteed stock, 
American railway debenture bonds, English railway debenture 
preference and ordinary stocks, Belfast Harbour Commissioners’ 
bonds, Belfast Corporation redeemable stock, and Belfast City and 
District Water Commissioners’ stock, £861,617. 15s. 7@.; gold and 
silver coin, notes of other banks, and balances with London and 
other bankers, £660,966. 4s. 4d. . ‘ ss 


Bills discounted, advances to customers on current accounts, and loans 
on securities . ‘ 


41,522,583 19 11 





‘ = . ‘ P ; R ‘ 2,654,069 3 2 
Bank premises, head office, £5,000; branches, £49,493. 9s. 2d. . 3 54,493 9 2 
44,231,146 12 3 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 





Dividend paid on 1oth February, 1892, at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum on old shares, and 8 per cent. per annum on new shares, 





423,500 ; dividend now payable at same rates, £23,500 ; : £47,000 0 O 
Superannuation supplemental fund, £4383; reduction of branch bank 
houses, £1,117. ‘ R ; . ; : ; : 1,500 0 O 
Amount transferred to ‘* reserve fund ”” . ° 25,000 O O 
Balance to next account 40,404 4 5 
£113,904 4 5 
Cr. pe 
Balance on 31st July, 1891 i ti . ° ~ ° ‘ £55;032 14 9 
Net profits for the year, after deducting rebate on bills, interest due on 
deposits, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts. ° 58,871 9 8 
£113,904 4 5 





BOLITHO, WILLIAMS, FOSTER, COODE, GRYLLS & CO., LIMITED. 
(CoNSOLIDATED BANK OF CORNWALL.) 
(Quarterly) Balance-sheet, September 30th, 1892. 
LIABILITIES, 


Capital, 30,000 shares at £50 each, £1,500,000. Paid-up capital, 
25,000 shares of £50 each, £10 paid up 


2 ‘ : - £250,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund . 7 . ‘ re » 2 js . ‘ 160,000 O O 
Amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts, etc. . 4,463,064 5 I 

44,873,004 5 1 

ASSETS, —————— 

Investments in Government and other stocks and securities - £1,729,780 10 oO 
Advances on securities, loans, current accounts and bills of exchange, 

etc. ‘ 2 ° = ° ° : . ‘ ‘ - 2,618,486 17 1 

Cash in hand and at call . . Be ris ‘ ‘ j 477,172 6 Oo 

Bank premises . ° . ° fe) 


* ° . a e 47,624 12 


£4,873,064 5 
————<—<<— 





CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, AND CHINA. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders the half-yearly statement of accounts to 30th June 
last. The shock to confidence occasioned by the suspension of the New Oriental Bank 
Corporation caused a severe run upon the bank’s eastern branches ; all demands being met, 
the run subsided, but was renewed on the announcement of the heavy loss by fraud sustained 
by the bank-at its Bombay branch. Through the heavy withdrawals of deposits which have 
consequently taken place the position of the bank has been much weakened. Confidence 
has also been shaken by the low price at which forced sales of the bank’s shares have been 
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made. The result of the half-year, owing to unprofitable working at some of the branches 
and to losses (including £71,687 provided for the frauds at the Bombay branch) shows a 
debit of £93,592. 11s., which is reduced to £75,313. 9s. 1d. by balance of £18,279. Is. 11d. 
brought forward from previous half-year. It has also been deemed expedient to set aside 
the sum of £40 000 against possible losses on old accounts, the liquidation of which has not 
been completed. To provide for these losses the sum of £125,000, s‘anding at credit of the 
reserve fund, has been transferred to profit and loss account, that account then showing a 
balance at credit of £9,686. 10s. 11d. The position of the bank, as shown by the accounts, 
is, that after providing for all known or expected losses, the capital is intact in silver, which, 
converted into gold on the basis of exchange at 15s. 24d. per rupee, is equal to £453,125 
sterling, or say £15 per share. The position of depositors and creditors generally is thus 
absolutely secured, and the directors trust that this explanation may tend to restore con- 
fidence. To place the bank in a strongposition, it is necessary that fresh capital be intro- 
duced to cover the loss caused by the depreciation in exchange, and it is hoped that it may 
be found possible to carry this out by some scheme of reconstruction. The directors are 
giving this matter their most careful and anxious consideration with a view to presenting 
such a scheme to the shareholders at an early date. Meanwhile the directors propose to 
curtail and restrict the business and expenses of the bank as far as possible, and a resolution 
approving of this course will be submitted to the meeting. The assets of the bank are in 
so liquid a condition that no difficulty is anticipated in meeting all liabilities as they mature 
without the necessity of any call on the shareholders. 


General Balance to 30th Fune, 1892. 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital paid-up (fixed abroad at par) 5 a : . ° - £750,000 0 oO 
Deposits—repayable on demand, £756,430. 16s. 7d. ; for fixed periods, 
42,127,796. 165. 8d. . ° . “ R : F ° . 
Bills payable—drafts on London bankers, £404,495. 15s. 3¢.; drafts 
on head office and branches, £322,387. 6s. 4d. ; drafts on continental 


2,884,227 13 3 


bankers and other agents, £41,320. 11s. 3d. . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 768,203 12 10 
Notes in circulation . > : ; ; ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ 390,640 17 O 
Loans payable . : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . , . . . 835,034 0 9 
Due to agents and correspondents ‘ . ‘ ‘i é ‘ ‘ 79,394 16 oO 
Sundry creditors, etc. ‘ ; . js . “ > ; 168,009 17 II 
Profit and loss account : e i ; ° ° ° 2 9,686 10 II 





£5,885,187 8 8 





Contingent liability on bills receivable rediscounted, 42,515,000. 13s. 4d@., of which up to this date 
41,954,053. 55. 10d. have run off. 
Contingent liability under the Baring Guarantee, not included in the above, £100,000, 


ASSETS. 
Cashinhand . ‘ ‘ n ‘ ; ‘ ° . - £328,843 3 3 
Cash at*bankers . i : ‘i : ‘ " = ° ° . 114,523 3 2 
Money at call. : 78,209 6 3 


Bullion—on hand, £ 53, 301. 5s. 8d. ; in transitu, £ 301,437. 8s. ad. ‘ 354,738 13 10 
Government and other stocks—Indian Government rupee paper, 
4254,379. 35. 9a. ; Indian Government sterling loans, £72,937. 108. ; 


Indian railway guaranteed sterling debentures, £566,650 ° ° 893,966 13 9 
Bills receivable . : . : 2 . = ; . : . 1,709,770 10 2 
Bills discounted . ‘ ° ‘ ° ° . i ° ° ° 93,093 10 8 
Loans receivable and advances . = js ;: 7 e : ° 1,729,072 10 8 
Freehold banking premises . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ rl - . 47,600 0 O 
Due by agents and correspondent ° ° : ° F ° ° 39,933 6 I 
Sundry debtors (balance of rebates, exchange adjustments, etc.) . . 495,436 I0 10 





45,885,187 8 8 





‘Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Expenses of management at head office, eleven branches and three sub- 


agencies ; ‘ - ‘ ‘ ' : . : ‘ “ 449,999 8 2 
Loss for half-year ending 30th June, 1892, after providing for bad and 

doubtful debts ‘ 4 ‘ . A ° . ° ‘ 43,593 2 10 
Provision for possible loss on previous outstandings . ° . ° 40,000 0 O 
Balance carried forward . é ° : ° ° ° ° 2 9,686 10 I1 


£143,279 1 11 
52* 
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cr. 
Balance at 31st December, 1891 . ° 


4 . 4 ‘ - 418,279 1 11 
Amount transferred from reserve fund . 


te ce ee <3 125,000 0 O 


£143,279 1 11 


Balance brought down, £9,686. Ios. 11d. 


Dr. RESERVE FUND. 
Balance transferred to profit and loss account ‘ ‘ ‘ . “ £125,000 O O 
Cr. 








Balance at 31st December, 1891 . “ ‘ : - ‘ ° . £125,000 0 O 
E. J. DANIELL, 
ALEX. FRASER, Directors. 
J. A. MAITLAND, 
W. JAcKsON, Chief Manager. 
W. S. RoBILLIARD, Chief Accountant. 


We have examined the returns of bills of exchange, local bills discounted, and other 
securities held by the bank and its several agencies, as transmitted from the several managers, 
and are satisfied that such bills and securities were available. We consider that sufficient 
provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts. 


F. TENDRON, F.C.A., ) 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co., ( Auditors. 


Chartered Accountants 
LONDON, 29th September, 1892. 


The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, was held October 18th, at the offices, Old Broad Street, under the 


presidency of Mr. J. N. Bullen. There was an unusually large attendance, and the following 
is the 7imes report : 


The Chairman observed that the directors’ report had put clearly before them the 
unfavourable working of the bank during the past half-year, and the causes which had led up 
to its present unsatisfactory state. The proximate causes of the bank’s difficulties were, as 
stated in the directors’ report, the suspension of the New Oriental Bank Corporation and 
the serious loss sustained through the frauds committed at the Bombay branch. The more 
remote causes were the shrinkage in the gold value of the bank’s capital fixed abroad, the 
violent fluctuations in silver during recent years, which had imported so much of a speculative 
character into Eastern exchange banking, many failures amongst the bank’s customers, and 
depreciation ‘in the value of securities lodged with the bank against advances. As regarded 
the first-named clause, the suspension of the New Oriental Bank Corporation, the effect of 
this was to start a severe run on the bank’s Eastern branches. The suspension occurred 
early in June, and by the end of that month the bank had lost at its Eastern branches over 

1,000,000 of its deposits and note issue. Following on this, early in July, came the news 
of the disaster in Bombay, the loss by which their telegraphic advice led them to place at 
£65,000, but which had turned out to be even larger, some securities on which the Bombay 
manager relied having proved to be unavailable to the bank. This most unfortunate loss 
greatly aggravated their difficulties. It might, in fact, be said to have destroyed the hope 
there was, up to that time, of confidence being restored amongst the bank’s depositors. 
The withdrawals induced by the suspension of the New Oriental Bank Corporation had, 
in fact, slackened at the end of June, and some disposition wasapparent amongst depositors 
to resume their old relations with the bank. With this fresh shock to confidence a renewal 
of withdrawals at once set in, which was further stimulated by exaggerated reports of the 
bank’s losses and an unreasoning rush on the part of some shareholders to sell their shares 
at prices which showed an utter want of confidence in the bank’s position. In these 
circumstances the directors had had to consider very anxiously what course it would be best 
to pursue in the interests of the shareholders. Weakened as the bank had been by the 
withdrawal of deposits, it became impossible for it, with prudence, to undertake new 
business. During this anxious period the current business of the bank had, in fact, been 
almost suspended. The time and attention of the management had been entirely given up 
to getting the resources of the bank into such a position that all claims upon it could be 
met as they matured. When it was considered that the bank’s assets were spread over 
eleven branches, and that they had had to be got in during a period of such stress and 
difficulty, it said a good deal for their liquid character that so much had been found possible. 
What had been done, however, justified the expectation expressed in the report that every 
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claim upon the bank would be met as it matured, and that a considerable surplus would be 
left over, after satisfying every creditor. Reverting to the disastrous loss which the bank 
had sustained through the frauds of Beyts, Craig, and Co., he observed that when a bank 
sustained losses of this character the presumption naturally was that there had been either 
great imprudence or great negligence on the part of the management. (Hear, hear.) As 
regarded the London management, however, no blame could in this instance be attached to 
it. Their Bombay agent had for some years done business with the firm in question, 
purchasing its bills on its London house secured for payment by bills of lading for produce. 
These bills had been regularly met, and nothing had occurred to raise the faintest suspicion 
of fraud. Finding, however, that the account was running into larger figures than they 
cared to see, they early in April telegraphed to their Bombay agent to stop purchases of 
these bills, and by letter they instructed him to limit his purchases in future to £20,000 or 
£30,000 running at anyone time. This wasa perfectly justifiable limit in the circumstances, 
as any one having knowledge of such business would admit. Unable to sell more bills on 
its London house, the Bombay firm then offered bills similarly secured on independent firms 
of good standing. That the firm should have authority to draw on such houses indicated 
a strength which gave confidence to the bank’s Bombay agent, and he was thereby induced 
to take bills on these houses to a considerable extent. Thus, when the fraud was discovered, 
the bank held a large amount of the firm’s bills on independent houses as well as on its 
London house, and this was increased by bills in transit from Bombay which arrived after 
the frauds were discovered. It was impossible to acquit the Bombay agent of grave 
imprudence in dealing so largely with a firm of this standing, but he was no doubt thrown 
off his guard by the facility with which they obtained authority to draw on independent 
firms. It would occupy too much time to go into the whole details of this disastrous fraud, 
but he might say that a gentleman of high standing in the City, who had had occasion to go 
thoroughly into the affair in connection with law proceedings which were pending, entirely 
acquitted the London office of any blame in the matter, and he (the chairman) was sure that 
any impartial person having the same opportunity of judging would arrive at the same 
conclusion. It was not, he thought, necessary for him to refer at length to the figures of 
the balance-sheet. The salient feature in it was the great falling off in the deposits and 
note circulation and the reduction of the cash balances. The greater portion of this occurred 
in June, as had been already explained. The shareholders would observe also that a 
sum of £40,000 had been set aside for possible losses on old accounts, the liquidation 
of which had not been completed. By this provision it was considered that old 
outstandings were sufficiently provided for, and it was possible the whole sum might 
not be required, if time were given to liquidate such outstandings. The whole of 
the bank’s capital being, however, abroad in silver, without provision for depreciation 
in its gold value, and the other resources of the bank—deposits, current accounts, and note 
issue—being greatly reduced, the question arose, what was now to be done? Recent 
deplorable events had so weakened the position and credit of the bank that, unless some- 
thing were done to rehabilitate it, it was evident that the business could no longer be 
carried on to a profit. After much consideration, having had under review several schemes, 
and after consulting some of the larger shareholders, the board had come to the conclusion 
that the best course for all concerned was a reconstruction of the bank by registering it 
under the Limited Liability Act. This would really mean the formation of a new bank, 
which could take over the current business, assets and liabilities of the existing bank. With 
this view the directors had formulated a scheme, a draft of which had been sent to each 
shareholder for his consideration. Their chief reasons for considering that the new bank 
would, if started, be succcessful were, first of all, that it was wanted. In this view they were 
confirmed by telegrams received from India to the effect that the banking facilities were 
now inadequate. This must be so when they considered the enormous sum of money which 
had quite recently been withdrawn from eastern banking by the failure of the New Oriental 
Bank Corporation, the restriction of business by their own bank, and the vast withdrawal of 
deposits generally, brought about by the recent alarming fall in the value of silver. To- 
gether, these might be roughly estimated at 415,000,000 to £20,000,000. The effect of 
this, and the very severe losses which eastern banks had sustained, would tend to lessen 
competition, and lead to more remunerative working in the future. If, therefore, their 
bank were re-established with a clean book, taking over the assets of the existing institution 
at a reasonably low figure, and strengthened by the introduction of new capital, it might 
reasonably be expected to prove successful. The Chartered Mercantile Bank was the 
oldest eastern bank, it had always maintained a high position in the east, it was popular, it 
had a good connexion, and its old customers would, no doubt, gather round it so soon as it 
was solidly reconstructed. The alternative to reconstruction was a liquidation of the bank 
by the directors, whereby all assets would be got in, all liabilities met, and the surplus 
ultimately divided amongst the shareholders. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and ‘* No, no.’?) This 
course would, however, necessarily be costly. A staff would have to be kept up rents, 
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would have to be paid, leaseholds and freeholds would have to be got rid of, and moreover, 
the assets would be more difficult of recovery by a bank in liquidation than by a going 
concern, These expenses would be got rid of by the new bank taking over the old bank as 
a going concern. He proposed, therefore, to submit a resolution affirming in principle the 
desirability of reconstructing the bank, and he trusted that this proposal would meet with 
considerable support, if not with entire unanimity. He desired to state that no shareholder 
in voting for this resolution was pledged to the scheme put forward by the directors; 
it was only before them as one for consideration. Although it commended itself to the 
board as a fair and equitable scheme for both old and new shareholders, it was quite 
possible that a better scheme might be forthcoming. The new bank would start with the 
advantage of half its capital being in gold, and the half which was abroad written down to 
the low exchange of 1s. 24¢d., so that anything which might happen to rehabilitate silver 
would increase its gold value. Two resolutions would be submitted—the first for adopting 
the report and accounts and approving ‘‘ the interim curtailment and restriction of the 
business of the bank proposed in such report,’’ the second resolution being as follows :— 
‘*That in the opinion of this meeting, and with a view to obtaining the introduction of the 
needed new capital, it is desirable that steps should be taken for the reconstruction of the 
bank, and that, accordingly, a small committee of shareholders be appointed to confer with 
the directors thereon, and on the proposed scheme of reconstruction or any modification 
thereof, and as to how the same can best be carried out.”” The directors were very pleased 
to see such a large gathering of the shareholders, and he might state that the absent 
shareholders were also taking very great interest in the meeting, as was evidenced by the 
large number of letters and proxies they had received. The two resolutions he had read 
would, of course, be voted on separately, and he accordingly moved the first resolution. 

Mr. E. J. Daniell having seconded the motion, a discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Wigley, Lamont, Hurst, Barber, Samuel Montagu, M.P., Melschers, Lyell, Ekin, E. H. 
Lushington, Lee, Croisdale, Field, and other shareholders took part. 

Mr. Montagu maintained that many of the remarks and criticisms were most unreason- 
able. The bank had not trusted the firm mentioned on its own merits, but on the securities 
tendered to them with the bills, and he defied any house in the City to protect itself on all 
occasions against forgery and fraud. It was fortunately very rarely that any house was 
exposed to taking false bills of lading, and he did not think the shareholders could visit the 
management with any censure because fraudulent securities had been lodged withthem. He 
also spoke of the value of the goodwill, and observed that the question which the meeting 
had to decide was whether the goodwill should be secured or abandoned. 

The Chairman, in reply, stated that Mr. Barber, who had often spoken at their meetings, 
and not in favour of the directors, seemed to think that this bank only was subject to the 
frightful frauds which had been mentioned. One did not care to refer to the misfortunes of 
one’s neighbours, but it would probably be within the recollection of many who were 
present that a much larger institution than theirs had quite recently had to write off £500,000 
for losses in one half-year, while another bank had had to write off ten lakhs of rupees for 
losses by fraud in Calcutta. One might take every possible precaution, and yet sometimes 
be the victim of fraud. They had done business for years with the firm mentioned, and 
there had never previously been anything to excite the least suspicion of fraud. Another 
speaker seemed to think that the bank had advanced the firm money on open credit, 
whereas they had documents attached to the bill purporting to represent its full value. At 
the time of the failure the bank held £77,000 of the firm’s bills, but they had supposed that 
they held security representing the value of every rupee they had advanced. They had 
received telegrams from Calcutta, and their friends had received advices that if the bank 
were reconstructed there was every reason to suppose that their best customers would return 
to them. Mr. Field had said that he thought the terms of the proposed reconstruction were 
unduly favourable to the ‘‘ A’ shareholders, and that the ‘“* B& pss er were asked to 
make too great a sacrifice. What they had to do, however, was to attract the *‘ A’’ share- 
holders, whose money they wanted. There were two alternative proposals before the 
meeting—one to wind up and divide the assets, the other being to reconstruct ; and what 
they had to consider, from a practical point of view, was which of those two courses was the 
better for the shareholders in present circumstances. The directors maintained that by a 
reconstruction the shareholders would get a larger return out of the reconstructed bank than 
they would if the institution were liquidated and the assets divided. If all the money 
abroad could be realized and brought home at once, there would, it was true, be £450,000 
to divide among the shareholders, but a bank’s assets were never in so liquid a shape that 
it could return to its shareholders every farthing at once. Certain investments would have 
to be realized quietly. It would probably take six or eight months, or longer, to liquidate 
the bank, and the expenses would be going on all the time, and possibly the £450,000 
would thus be reduced to not more than £350,000. There had been no independent 
valuation of the assets at present. The names of the gentlemen who were willing to serve 
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on the small committee which had been suggested were Mr. Montagu, M.P., who held 85 
shares; Sir Alexander Wilson (formerly president of the Bank of Bengal), who had 100 
shares; Mr. B. T. Bosanquet, who represented 500 shares; Mr. R. Halford, Nottingham, 
who held 190 shares; and Mr. Lunan, who held 50 shares. The last-named gentleman, 
however, had very great experience, and they anticipated that his assistance would be of 
much value tothem. Their charter did not permit of any capital being called up except for 
the purposes of liquidation—that was to say, each holder of a £25 share was liable for £25 
more, or such portion of it as might be required, but only for the purposes of liquidation. 
The Board of Trade were unwilling to grant any charters now. 

Mr. Rawlins, the solicitor, in answer to a question, stated that there were no means in a 
chartered bank by which capital could be written down. No one would put new money 
into such a bank to rank parz passu with the existing capital. 

The Chairman, in further reply, repeated that the directors thought it would be better for 
the present meeting not to discuss the merits or demerits of the particular plan of recon- 
struction put before the shareholders, as it was possible that a Letter scheme might be devised. 
What they wanted the shareholders to do on that occasion was simply to decide on the 
question of liquidation or reconstruction. If they decided on reconstruction it was perfectly 
understood that they would not in any way be committed to the scheme beforethem. They 
could not amalgamate with another bank with their charter. With regard to the remark 
which had been made about ‘‘ a clean sweep”? of the management being necessary, if the bank 
were reconstructed it was not his intention to go on the board, although he would give every 
assistance in connexion with any scheme that might be proposed. Moreover, he had such 
confidence in the bank being able to do well if it were reconstructed that he would not only 
retain all the shares he held, but he would take up some of the ‘‘ A’ shares if they were not 
subscribed for by others. He might add that since he had been a director he had not sold a 
single share, nor had any of his colleagues. They intended to callin all the bank’s notes, 
although they were unfortunately calling themselves in. Under the charter there was no 
unlimited liability for the note issue, and the noteholders would rank Jari fassu with the 
other creditors. If they reconstituted themselves under the Companies Act, they could only 
have a note issue by submitting to the condition of unlimited liability regarding such issue. 

He then put the first resolution and declared it carried unanimously, and afterwards 
proposed the second resolution, with the addition of the following words—“‘ and to report 
thereon to a meeting of shareholders.”’ , 

The resolution was seconded and declared carried, with three dissentients. 

Dr. Bisset Snell then proposed, and Mr. Melschers seconded, a resolution approving the 
appointment as a committee of the gentlemen mentioned, ‘‘ with power to add to their 
number and to settle their procedure and quorum.” 
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THE directors report that the net profit realised during the six months, after making 
proviston for current losses, amounts to £9,196. 2s. 9d., which, added to the balance of 
4950. 1s. 8d., brought forward from the previous half-year, gives a total at credit of 
profit and loss account of £10,146. 4s. 5d., and this sum the directors propose to deal with 
as follows :—£5,064. 7s. 6d. for the payment of a dividend for the half-year, at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum; and £1,688. 2s. 6d. for a bonus of 1 per cent. per annum, 
both free of income-tax, payable on and after the 17th October; £2,000 to be credited 
to the doubtful debt account; and £1,393. 14s. 5a. to be carried forward to next 
account. The directors have, subject to the confirmation of the shareholders, filled the 
vacancy caused by the death of Lieutenant-General Chalmers, by electing Colonel James 
Graham to a seat on the board. The business of the bank continues in a satisfactory 
condition. 
Balance-sheet for 30th Fune, 1892. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Share capital—Authorised 20,000 shares of £25 each, subscribed 





13,505 shares of £25 each fully paid (Jdtan portion at par) . ‘ 4337;625 © 0 
Amount due to customers on current accounts, on deposit accounts 

with accrued interest, and on circular notes . ° ° ° 1,056,572 10 3 
Bills payable . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 33.410 7 4 
Loans payable . 2 ° . . . ° ° S ° 117,000 O O 
Balances between branches and agencies, exchange accounts, etc., etc. 197,283 18 11 
Profit and loss, balance at credit ° ° . ° ° ‘ . 10,146 4 5 

fe) 





£1,752,038 
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ASSETS. 
Cash in hand at the head office and branches and with the company’s 
bankers % . < 2 : E = ~ - . £100,729 3 4 
Loans and advances to customers on Government and other securities, 
and other accounts, including bills discounted ° H 2 ° 1,171,794 2 9 
Government securities z ‘ fe a ° S ° ; . 149,548 1 
Other securities, including bills receivable, adjusting accounts, etc. ° 288,796 II II 
Freehold bank premises in Delhi, Calcutta, Lucknow, Mussoorie, etc. 41,170 I 5 
41,752,038 O 11 





MESSRS. HALL, BEVAN, WEST AND BEVANS, 


BricHTon Union Bank. 


Balancessheet, September 30th, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital . i . é A ‘ ‘ : , : 490,000 0 O 
Current, deposit and other accounts . 7 ; i ‘ ‘ ‘ 800,696 8 11. 





£890,696 8 11 





" ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at London bankers and discount houses . ‘ 2 £183,602 9 11 
Investments:— Consols and other British Government securities, 
£242,451. Os. 8d. ; India 3 per cent. stock, £4,778. 3s. ; railway 
debentures and debenture and guaranteed stocks, £103,603. 2s. 2d. ; 
Metropolitan Board of Works 3 per cent. stock and City of London 
bonds, £47,671. 12s. 6d@. ; corporation stocks and bonds, £40,333. 
5s. 5d. ; deposits at other banks, £10,000; Colonial Government 
and other investments, £105,217. 9s. 1d. = 4 s A ; 554,054 12 10 
Bank premises . . ‘i 7 ‘ - : : . : . 12,854 0 O 
Bills discounted, loans and advances . 4 140,185 6 2 


£890,696 8 11 





We hereby certify from an examination of the books and securities. of Messrs. Hall, 
Bevan, West and Bevans, that the above balance-sheet correctly represents their liabilities 
and assets on September 3oth, 1892. 

C. F. Kemp, Forp & Co. 

73, Lombard Street, London. 

October 13th, 1892. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


THE directors have now to submit to you a general statement of the affairs of the bank and 
balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1892. The net profits for that period, 
including $30,996.58 balance brought forward from last account, after paying all charges, 
deducting interest paid and due, amount to $763,590.23. It is with much regret that the 
directors have to recommend the withdrawal of $3,000,000 from the reserve fund to credit 
of profit and loss account. This sum added to $124,236.88 taken from the profits of the 
working account is required to make up a total of $3,124,236.88 to be placed to contingent 
account in order to provide fully for bad and doubtful accounts. The reserve fund will then 
stand at $3,300,000. After making these transfers and deducting remuneration to directors 
there remains for appropriation $629,353.35, out of which the directors recommend a 
dividend of £1 per share, which will absorb $355,555.55. The difference in exchange 
between 45. 6d., the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 10%d., the rate of the 
day, amounts to $202,989.90. The balance, $70,807.90, to be carried to new profit and loss 
account. Mr. St. C. Michaelsen, Mr. L. Poesnecker, and the Hon. J. J. Keswick, 
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having resigned on leaving the colony, the directors have invited Mr. J. J. Bell-Irving, Mr. 
Carl Jantzen and Mr. Julius Kramer to join the board, which appointments require con- 
firmation at this meeting. Mr. T. E. Davies has been appointed chairman, and Mr. H 
Hoppius, deputy-chairman, for the current year. The accounts have been audited by Mr. 
A. G. Wood and Mr. S. G. Bird, who were elected at the general meeting of sheseliitons 
on 25th June last. 


Abstract of Assets and Liabilities, 30th Fune, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up capital . . ° ° : ; S : : : + _$10,000,000.00 
Reserve fund . . ° ° . ° . ° ° : . ° 6,300,000.00 
Marine insurance account ° 4 ° 250,000.00 


* Notes in circulation, $6,689,102. 05: * deposits, $100,562, 865. 65 . + 107,251,967.70 
Bills payable (including drafts on London bankers and short sight 
drawings on London office against bills receivable and bullion 


shipments) ‘ : ‘ . £ : m “ > 3 ° 14,280,507.80 
Profit and loss account . i ° . . : . ° 763,590.23 
$138,846,065.73 








* In addition to the cash reserves (which are always in excess of one-third of the notes in circulation, 
as published periodically in the Hongkong and Straits Government Gazettes) the bank, in terms of its 
amended ordinance, has deposited with the Hongkong Government, and the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 23 per cent. consols and other securities to the value of $3,333,333 as special security for the 
note issue. 


ASSETS. 
Cash. ° - $17,251,506.84 
Investments, viz. a: 100,000, 23 per "cent. consols ; % 150,000 3 per 
cent. Indian Government sterling loan (the above lodged with the 


Bank of England as a special London reserve) . . . . . I 2658, 181.81 
Bills discounted, loans and credits . % : “ 3 a - 54,845,206.32 
Bills receivable . ° . ° . ° ° : . : 63,861, 505.47 
Bank premises r = Pe " ; - ‘ s i " 1,091,322.39 
Dead stock . ° ° ° ° ‘ . ° . ° ‘. ° 138,342.90 


$138,846,065.73 





Profit and Loss Account, 30th Fune, 1892. 


Dr, 
Amounts written off:—Remuneration to directors . ° $10,000.00 
Dividend account :—£1 per share on 80,000 shares = £80,000 at 4s. 6d. 355)555-55 


Dividend adjustment account :—Difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., 
thé rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. _— .y the current 


rate of the day . = ~ 202,989.90 
Contingent account :—Amount set aside to meet losses 7 ° ° ‘ 3,124,236.88 
Balance carried forward to next half-year ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ 70,807.90 

$3,763, 590.23 








Cr... ~ 
Balance of undivided profits, 31st December, 1891, $30,996.58 ; amount 
of net profits for the six months ending 30th June, —_ after deducting 


all expenses and interest paid and due, $73 593+ 65 - . ; $763,590.23 
Amount transferred from reserve fund . : . . 3,000,000.00 
$3,763, 590.23 





RESERVE FUND. 





Dr. 
Amount transferred to profit and loss account . ° = ° ° ° $3,000,000.00 
Balance. ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ ° . ° 3, 300,000.00 


$6,300,000.00 


Cr. 
Balance, 31st December, 1891 Fe ‘ ° ° 5 . ; ; $6,300,000.00 
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IONIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to present to the proprietors their report for the half-year ending 3oth 
June (old style), or 12th July, 1892, together with the balance-sheet, certified by the 
auditors, from which it will be seen that the gross profit for the half-year, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, has amounted to £22,826. 11s. 3d@.; from which have 
to be deducted charges and interest on deposits, £12,558. 145. 7d.; and rebate on bills 
discounted not due, £1,868. 5s. 9d. ; leaving a net profit for the half-year of £8,399. 105. 11d. 
This added to the rest on the 12th January last, £32,894. 175.; less half-year’s dividend at 
5 per cent. per annum, paid 3rd May last, £7, 887. 13s. 9d. ; makes the balance of undivided 
profit, £33,406. 14s. 2d. Out of which the directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, which will absorb £7,887. 135. 9d. 
The directors regret to announce the death of Mr. Arthur Cooper, one of the bank’s 
auditors. In his place they have nominated Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., and the 
appointment will be brought before the proprietors for confirmation at the half-yearly 
general meeting, on the 1st November next. 


Balance-sheet, 12th July, 1892. 




















Dr. 
Capital—12, 620,53; shares of 425 each ‘ : ? ‘ ; ; £315,507 10 O 
Notes in circulation . . : 7 e : : 245,550 4 10 
Notes of 1 and 2 drachmas- : : = . ; ‘ = ; 99,655 0 3 
Current accounts ‘ . ? ‘ ; ; : : ‘ p 88,403 17 11 
Deposits bearing interest . ; : ‘ ‘ : ; : ; 231,168 6 7 
Billspayable_ . ‘ ; ‘ F : : : 55955 5 8 
Rebate on bills discounted not due ; ; : : : ‘ : 1,868 5 9 
Provision for doubtful debts : ; ; ‘ 17,911 Il 3 
Rest, being undivided profit as per profit and loss account . ‘ : 33,406 14 2 
41,089,426 16 5 
Cr. 
Cash in hand and at London bankers, and notes of other banks . ‘ £143,048 O 5 
Loans at short notice, London . : 13, 7 2 
Loan to Greek Government under convention for forced currency ‘of the 
note circulation of the bank . : ; : : ; 134,750 6 6 
Ditto, notes of 1 and 2 drachmas ; ; ‘ : ; ; ; 99,715 I 5 
Greek Government Treasury bills ‘ : 29,824 Il 3 
Investments, viz. :—British Imperial and Colonial Goverment stocks 
and Corporation of London bonds, £103,877. 10s. ; we mort- 
age bonds and other securities, £82,194. 135. 10d. ; ‘ 186,072 3 10 
Bills receivable in hand, London 42,646 9 6 
Bills discounted, viz. —Commercial, 488; 544- los. 8d.; : proprietors 
and agrarian, £51,010. 15s. Id. : 139,555 5 9 
Advances on securities . - . . ‘ ‘ = . = 74,074 15 Oo 
Current accounts : . 2 ; ; ; ; 16,045 I 2 
Current accounts secured by mortgages ‘ . . : d . 48,608 8 7 
Advances on mortgages. ‘ ; ; , : < 115,610 17 O 
Mortgaged property taken possession of . ‘ . : . - 9,303 3 8 
Doubtful debts . 14,215 O 5 
Freehold bank premises at Athens, Conf Cephalonia, Patras, and 
Zante, and bank furniture cig 23,551 4 9 
41,089,426 16 5 
MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK, LIMITED. 
(Quarterly) Statement at 1st October, 1892. 
Capital authorised (50,000 shares of £100 each) . 3 : = - £5,000,000 0 O 
Capital subscribed (49,490 shares of £100 each) . + 4;949,000 0 Oo 
Capital paid up (£16 per share called up on 450383 shares ; : £i2 per 
share called up on 4,107 shares) ; amount received . 775,420 


Reserve fund, premium on new shares, and profits carried forward : 738,714 16 I 























NATIONAL BANK OF CHINA. 





921 

















LIABILITIES. 

Due on current, “em me other accounts . 2 - “ - £6,657,269 10 4 
Acceptances : ° . ° . ° . ° ° 240,609 3 5 

46,897,878 13 9 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and with bankers . ‘“ ‘ ; R ‘ - £25306,493 16 5 
Securities of the English Government at 90. . ‘ = - 3 338,000 o Oo 
Securities of the Indian Government . 345,750 0 O 
Bills of exchange, loans and other securities (including ability of 

customers on acceptances as fer contra) . ; ‘ * 55352,724 1 § 

Bank premises, head office and branches . s : ° - ° 100,000 fe) 
£8,442,967 18 1 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED. 
Dr. Balance-sheet 30th September, 1892. 
Subscribed capital :—50,000 shares of £20 each, £1,000,000. 

50,000 shares, £10 paid up, £500,000 ; reserve fund, £65,000 . £565,000 0 o 
Current, deposit and other accounts. : . ‘ ° . 1,830,659 I 
Balance of profit and loss account 5 : : ° ; : ; 12,133 17 5 
Acceptances. . . ° : . ‘ : : . 170,993 5 7 
Foreign bills endorsed x ; ; : : ; : ; ; 131,514 12 9 





42,710,300 18 10 








Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of pent, £259,460. 10s. 2d. ; cash at call 
and short notice, £521, — - 2d. ; British Government securities, 


£217,250. Os. 6d. . ; : : ‘ : ; £998,278 14 10 
Bills discounted . ; : ‘ : : : : ; ; ; 431,154 13 3 
Loans, etc. ‘ 772,733 8 
Investments (including freehold premises adjacent to head office) . : 100,686 3 9 
Freehold banking premises at head office and branch premises. 104,940 0 O 
Liability of customers for acceptances as - contra, covered by 

securities ° ° ° 170,993 5 7 
Liability of customers for foreign bills endorsed as per contra ; 131,514 12 9 





42,710,300 18 10 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CHINA, LIMITED. 


IN accordance with the terms of the articles of association, the directors have now to submit 
to you their first report on the position of the bank’s affairs up to 30th June last. The 
difficulties of engaging a competent staff, the failure of Messrs. Russell & Co., who took a 
prominent part in starting the bank, ‘the general financial uneasiness which existed in 
England and the consequent anxiety of some shareholders there, caused considerable delay 
in getting fairly to work, so that practically, though floated in April last year, we can only 
be said to have commenced business on the first day of January last, shortly after the arrival 
of the chief manager, while the branches at Amoy, Shanghai and Yokohama only received 
their staff at the end of January and beginning of March. The directors are happy to state 
that the ordinary difficulties which must attend the establishment of a new bank are now 
fairly surmounted, while the support of shareholders and other constituents throughout China 
and Japan is steadily i increasing, and the promises received are being every day more fully 
realized as confidence increases. The efforts of the directors have been mainly directed 
towards laying the foundation of a sound and profitable business. The six months specially 
under review were exceptionally unfavourable, making it difficult for a newly established 
bank to show good results unless willing to undertake business of a speculative and uncertain 
character, which has been carefully avoided, attention being given rather to the minimum of 
risk than the maximum of profit. The premium of ten shillings per share has nearly 
sufficed to cover the expenses of floating the bank and all other charges up to the 31st 
December, while from that date to 30th June “ our progress has been such as to enable us 





722 NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY. 


to have every confidence that we have already laid the solid foundation of future success.’ 
The directors here have only taken half fees to 30th June, the Shanghai sub-committee ool 
waived theirs altogether, while the London sub-committee have agreed to accept from Ist 
January as their future remuneration at the rate of £2 ? instead of £350. The accounts at 
the head office have been audited by Messrs. J. H. Cox and Wm. Hutton Potts, and in 
London by Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., chartered accountants, and at the 
general meeting the shareholders will be asked to vote their remuneration in terms of the 
articles of association of the bank. 


Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1891. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, partly paid . : ; . . = é $968,018.25 
Fixed deposit, current and other ‘accounts ‘ s : ‘ ‘ 261,449.23 
$1,229,467.48 
ASSETS. ——— 
Cash in hand and at bankers. a a a $175,564.38 
Government securities belonging to the bank ° . . 88,888.88 
Bills receivable, loans and advances. ‘ ; ° ° - ° 936,361.40 
Furniture, stationery and stam : ; . ‘ ‘ . ‘i 12,918.69 
Sundry debtors {adj — a interest, rebate, etc.) . . 7,211.50 
Balance . ° . . . . . . . . 8,522.63 
$1,229,467.48 








Premium and Preliminary Expenses, Profit and Loss Account, 31st December, 1891. 
Dr. 








Floating expenses, legal charges, etc. ° . ; . ; ° $101,287.96 
Salaries, travelling — rent, etc. ° : . 5 ° 43,202 79 
Telegrams . . . . 20,175.58 
ee 6 ak me ee 20,153.87 
$184,820.20 
Cr. —— 
Premium on shares. ‘ 7 ‘ . ° $159,441.40 
Gross profittodate . ° ° ° ° ° . 7 16,856.17 
alance . * ° . ° ° ‘ . ° > 8,522.63 
$184,820.20 
Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1892. —— 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital, 750 fully-paid founders’ shares of £1 each (at i” of Natt ) ‘ $5,000.00 
Capital, partly paid, £235,375 (at par of 3s.) ‘ ; 1,569, 166.67 
Fixed deposit, current and other accounts . . 3 1,443,609. 32 
On drafts, acceptances and endorsements (bills rediscounted) ‘ . 276,686.46 
Balance carried forward . ° : . ° . a i 2,052.53 
$3,296,514.98 
ASSETS. ——. 
Cash in hand and at bankers. ‘ ; . F . $391,691.50 
Government securities belonging to the bank ° : A : : 185,713.68 
Bills receivable, loans and advances . * . en Fis ey ae 2,5585295.64 
Furniture, stationery ahd stamps ‘ : 3 27,584.90 
Sundry debtors (adjustments of exchange, interest, rebate; etc. )- ‘ 133,229.26 
$3,296,514-98 





NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to report that, after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, providing for interest on deposits, and rebate of discounts on current bills, 
the net profits for the past year, including balance of £28,503. 125. 5d. brought forward 
from previous year, amount to £71,887. 6s. 7¢. The usual dividends and interest on the 
new shares have been paid, amounting t« gether to £36,293. 17s. 4d. The sum of £2,000 















PRESTON BANKING COMPANY. 


































in Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Balance-sheet, 31st August, 1892. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up, £400,000 ; : instalments on new — paid in advance, 


553 A — i ee ae es 
Reserve fund ° ° ° ° ° 8 ‘ : . . 
Notes in circulation . . ° . ‘ ° ° ° . ° 
Deposits and credit accounts . . ‘ . . ° ° 
Officers’ superannuation fund . ; ; : ° n : . 
Officers’ guarantee fund . ° 
Acceptances 


Balance carried forward to next account . ‘ E = é ; 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, and balances in London and 
with other banks . ° 


Investments in Government stocks, Indian ‘and Colonial Government 
and other securities - ° . ° ° . " 
Exchequer bonds e ° 


Bills of exchange discounted, loans on securities, advances to customers, etc. 

Balance of cost of goodwill ‘and purchase of premises of Ball’s Bank, 
Dublin, and branch house, Grafton Street, seiasate £20,000 ; less 
written off, as below, £2,000. ; ° : . ‘ 2 


Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending 31st August, 


Dividend paid in March last, £17,875; dividend paid " 1oth 
September, £ 17,875; interest on A shares, ’92 issue, £543. 175. 4d. 

Amount appropriated in reduction of purchase of Ball’s Bank, Dubin, 
and branch house, Grafton Street, Dublin 


Amornt appropriated in reduction of bank buildings ; ; = 
Balance carried forward to next account. ; : . . 
Cr. 


Balance brought forward from 31st August, 1891. 

Net profits for the year ending 31st August, 1892, after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, interest due on mediation and 
rebate on bills not yet due. : . : 
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PRESTON BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Quarterly) Statement, 1st October, 1892. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital—5,294 ordin shares, £100 each, £25 paid, £1 324350; 
2,000 **A”’ shares, £100 each, £25 paid, £ 50,000 . : 
Reserve fund (invested in 23 per cent. consols) . . 


Amount due by bank on current, deposit and other accounts . e 





has been applied in the reduction of the purchase money of Ball’s Bank and the new branch 
office in Grafton Street, both in Dublin; and £5,000 having been appropriated in reducing 
bank buildings’ account, the balance of ‘£28, 593. 9s. 3a. has been carried forward to next 
year’s account. The whole of the 5,000 new shares, representing an addition to the capital 
of the company of £250,000, authorised by the special resolution of the extra general 
meeting of the proprietors, held on 19th January last and confirmed by a subsequent meeting, 
have been duly issued and taken up. The subscribed capital of the bank is £2,250,coo, of 
which £405,360 has been paid up. The reserve fund is £216,203. 6s. 8d. During the past 
ear a branch office has been opened, with the approval of the committee of shareholders, 


1892. 
£36,293 17 4 
2,00 0 O 
5,000 0 O 
28,593 9 3 
£r887_ 67 
428,503 12 5 
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£4;142,312 10 3 








43,383 14 2 
£71,887 6 7 





£182,350 . 
150,000 
1,711,585 13 


42,043,935 13 
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ASSETS. 
Cash in hand, and with brokers and agents at call and short notice . £257,030 9 II 
Investments in 2} per cent. consols (including reserve fund) India stock, 
City of London bonds, English and Indian railway debenture and 
preference stocks, and Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and 


Nottingham Corporation stocks . ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° 550,642 12 0 
Freehold property yielding rents . 13,653 19 0 
Advances on current accounts, bills discounted, ‘and special loans on 

security 1,180,694 3 6 
Bank property i in Preston, Blackpool, Bolton, Southport, Chorley, 

Fleetwood, Lancaster, and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, £49. _ 

Qs. 1d. ; less redemption fund, £7,500 . 2 ‘ . 41,914 9 I 





42,043,935 13 6 
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ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have to report that the net profits of the bank for the year ended 31st August 
last amounted to £39,587. 16s. 5d., which, with the sum of £9,077. 18s. 2d. brought 
forward from last balance, making together "£48, 665. 14s. 7d , they have appropriated as 
follows :—Interim dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, £16,500; present 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, £18,000; allocated to bad and doubtful debt 
fund, 43; 500; allocated to credit of bank premises, £1,000; allocated to officers’ super- 
annuation fund, 4500; leaving a balance of £9,165. 145. 7d. to be carried to the credit of 
profit and loss new account. 


Balance-sheet, 31st August, 1892. 

















LIABILITIES, 
Proprietors’ capital, 41,500,000, divided into on wee of £50, on 
each of which £10 has been a 4 . . ° 4300,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . < ° ° ° ° ° ° 200,000 O O 
Officers’ superannuation fund 7 13,416 18 4 
Amount due by the bank on current and other accounts, and on 
deposit receipts. ‘ 1,759,201 10 4 
English and Irish post bills | and foreign circular notes outstanding “ 14,552 12 If 
Balance of profit and loss account unappropriated last year . ° 9,077 18 2 
Net profit for year ending this date, £39,587. 16s. 545 deduct, 
February dividend paid to proprietors, £16,500 . “ = 23,087 16 5 
£2,319,336 16 2 
ASSETS. _ — 
Bank property :—£200,000 local loans stock, £200,000 new 22 per 
cent. consols, £100,000 24 per cent. Government stock, 
£485,225. 45.; Colonial Government inscribed stocks, railway 
debenture and preference stocks and bonds, etc., £411,537. 19s.2@. £896,763 3 2 
Bankers’ balances at call and cash at head office and branches . 278,205 4 3 
Bills discounted, £455,580. iat 1d. ; advances to customers, £658,420. 
145. ° . ‘ ° ° ° 1,114,001 13 I 
Bank premises e ‘ . ° ° e ° . ._ «- ° 30,276 15 8 
£2,319,336 16 2 
Dr. Profit and Loss, 31st August, 1892. 
Amount of interest paid on deposit receipts, etc. . . ° 415,327 18 3 
Total expenditure, including directors’ fees, salaries, rent, taxes, 
stationery, solicitors’ costs, oe and all other outlay . ° . 29,565 3 6 
Income-tax paid . ‘ E ° ° ° ° 686 o 6 
Balance, being net profit : re é é 39,587 16 5 
£85,166 18 8 


Cr. 
Gross banking income for this year, after providing for rebate on 





current bills, and interest due on deposit receipts . . . ~~ £85,166 18 8 
24 aise alling 




















STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Dr. APPROPRIATION. 


Dividend for the half-year ended 29th February last, at the rate of 11 
per cent. per annum, £16,500; dividend for half-year ending this 














date, at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, £18,000. . 434,500 0 O 
Amount carried to bad and doubtful debt fund . 3 > a ‘ 3,500 0 O 
Amount carried to credit of bank premises . . . . : . 1,000 0 O 
Amount carried to superannuation fund . . . . ° . 500 0 O 
Balance unappropriated at this date . ° . ° . ° ° 9,165 14 7 

£48,665 14 7 

Cr. . 

Balance brought down ; a es a8 . : ‘ 4391587 16 5 
Unappropriated balance from last year ° ° . ° ° 9,077 18 2 








£48,665 14 7 
Reserve fund, £200,000, 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the proprietors the accounts of the company for the half-year ended 
30th June, 1892, showing—after payment of charges, appropriation to bank premises and 
furniture accounts in South Africa, making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
inclusive of the balance of £15,883. 7s. 4a. brought from the previous account—a profit of 
£100,643. 10s. 11d., which they recommend should be disposed of as follows, viz. :—To 
dividend of 25s. per "share on 40,000 shares (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum), 
free of income-tax, £50,000; to bonus of Ios. per share (being 2 per cent ) on 40,000 
shares, £20,000; to reserve fund (making it £615,000), £15,000; to balance carried 
forward to profit and loss new account. £15,643. 10s. 11d. 


Balance-sheet, 30th Fune, 1892. 











LIABILITIES, 
Capital subscribed, ones shares of AI 100 each, £4,000 ene Called-up, 

425 per share : : ; . 1,000,000 0 o 
Reserve fund . 4 5 ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ . ; . 600,000 0 oO 
Circulation—notes_ . : 525,430 0 O 
Amount due to customers on deposit, current and other accounts . : 8,275,412 10 8 
Drafts issued by London office and branches, outstanding at this date 362.043 18 11 
Acceptances under credits of London office and branches, current at 

this date ‘ . ; 5 ‘ ‘ . 75,026 12 4 
Bills receivable on account of customers : ; : , = : 1,374,906 5 3 
Rebate on bills not yet due : 37,172 5 
Profit and loss, viz. —balance undivided, 31st December, "1891, 

415,883. 75. 4d. 3 net profit for half-year ended 30th June, 1892, 

after making full — for all bad and doubtful — £34,760. 

35. 7a. : : 100,643 10 II 

412,350,635 3 6 
ASSETS. 
Cash with bankers, at branches, and remittances 7 transitu - £2,795,789 11 6 
Investments in consols, Colonial Government and municipal and other 

securities . ; 2 ‘ 3 1,568,182 7 2 
Bills of exchange purchased and current at this date . . ‘ - 2,181,924 2 6 
Bills discounted for and advances to customers . . je . 4,220,612 10 7 
Bills for collection : P A ; - ‘ ‘ . P 1,374,906 5 3 
Freehold premises in London . , : : : . 50,000 Oo O 
Bank property and premises in South Africa ‘ ° P : : 112,659 13 7 
Furniture and fittings in South Africa ; 2 - + : 19,416 6 8 
Stationery, stamps,-and marine insurance policies ° : ; : 27,144 6 3 

412,350,635 3 6 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
Charges, including rent, salaries, taxes, remuneration to directors and 





auditors, and all other expenses at head office and branches . ; £81,274 11 10 
Rebate on bills not yet due ‘ : : ; y s ; 37,172 5 5 
Balance carried forward . . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : 100,643 10 II 

£219,090 8 2 





Cr. 
Gross profits (including balance of £15,883. 7s. 4d. brought from half- 
year ended 31st Dec., 1891), after deducting interest on deposits, 
duty on note circulation, appropriation to bank premises, furniture 
and fittings, bonus to officers, and making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts : : . : ‘ ; | ; : £219,090 8 2 











<> 
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ULSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


THE committee have pleasure in reporting to the shareholders that the net profits of the 
bank for the past year have been £90,060. 4s. 6d., which, added to £16,586. 125. 6d., the 
balance of undivided profits from the previous year, makes a total of £106,646 17s. Out 
of this sum two half-yearly dividends amounting to £81,0co, being at the rate of 18 per 
cent. for the year, together with a bonus for last half-year amounting to £4,500, being at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum for thé six months, on the paid-up capital, have been paid 
to the shareholders, £1,000 has been applied in reduction of bank premises account, and 
41,000 has been appropriated as an addition to the officers’ superannuation fund, leaving a 
surplus of £19,146. 175., which has been carried forward at the credit of the undivided 
profits account. All ascertained bad and doubtful debts have been written off or fully 
provided for. During the past year the bi-weekly agency of the bank at Ballyhaunis has 
been converted into a branch, and new branches have been opened in Mullingar and 
Tullamore. The committee, in consideration of the increased and increasing business of the 
bank, and of the continued careful and successful management of its affairs, unanimously 
recommend that the following additions be made to the salaries of the managing directors, 
viz., £300 to Mr. M’Cance’s, £250 to Mr. Lepper’s, £300 to Mr. Carr’s, and £250 to 
Mr. Blackwood’s, taking effect from the rst September inst. 


Balance-sheet, 31st August, 1892. 


Dr. 
Capital paid-up (being £2. 10s. per share on 180,000 shares of £15 
eac a % ° ° : . : ° ‘ 


‘ - + £450,000 0 O 
Reserve fund . . . ; E a . “i F a 500,000 0 O 
Dividend guarantee fund . : ° ° ° ° : . ° 50,000 O O 
Deposits and credit accounts . ‘ = ° . : . - 4,678,453 12 10 
Acceptances current eile? ae te ee ee ee Nil 
Endorsements on foreign bills negotiated . ° . ° ° ° 445 19 8 
Bills for collection js ; . ° 73,892 3 1 
Notes in circulation . ° ° ° ° ° 651,888 7 6 
Undivided profits ‘ : ° m ° a 19,146 17 O 





£6,423,827 0 I 


Cr. 

Government stock 2} per cent. consols, £500,000 @ 90, £450,000; 
exchequer bonds, £30,000; Colonial Government, Indian guaran- 
teed, and English railway debenture and preference stocks and other 





securities, £948,946. 35. 5d. ee ae - 41,428,946 3 5 
Cash on hand and balance with London bankers ‘ ° . 809,621 19 8 
Bills discounted, advances to customers, short loans on securities, etc. 4,129,689 16 2 
Acceptances fer contra. oe ee a a ae Nil. 
Liability of customers for endorsements on foreign bills negociated fer 

contra . = ° ‘ ‘ ° 2 . . ° 445 19 8 
Bank premises at head office and branches . ° ‘ oe % 55,123 I 2 





£6,423,827 0 1 
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Week ending 


24th October 


3 Ist 
7th 


| 14th 
| 21st 
: 28th 


5th 
12th 
1oth 
26th 


2nd 
oth 
16th 
23rd 
30th 
6th 
13th 
20th 
27th 
5th 
12th 
19th 
26th 
2nd 
oth 
16th 
23rd 
30th 
7th 
14th 
21st 
28th 
4th 
Tith 
18th 
25th 
2nd 
oth 
16th 
23rd 
30th 
6th 
13th 
2oth 
27th 
3rd 
loth 
17th 
24th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 


” ° 
November . 
” 
” 


” * 
December . 


” bl 
February . 
” e 
” 
” 
March 
” 
” e 


” 
April 
” 
%” 
” 
” 
May 
” 
” ® 


” 
June 


»”» 
” 


” ° 
ae 
” . 
” 
” , 
” 
August 
” 
” bd 


” ° 
September. 
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| NEWCASTLE- 




















BIRMINGHAM, LEEDs. LEICESTER, MANCHESTER. =| “Gn. Tyne. 
| 

& & & & & 
861,388 io ait 2,843,537 555,230 
887,460 Sa Pa 3, 147,016 425,050 
1,134,540 — = 315395241 430,850 
828,991 — _ 3,281,983 586,510 
820,993 - ae 2,796,462 538,680 
816,032 se ai 2,901,952 433,380 
I,! 38,072 ‘sci re 3, 569, 167 499,300 
822,745 _— = 2,989,689 487,800 
840, 109 bai =r, 2,856,039 469,310 
587,570 ane a 1,895,484 394,380 
1,150,092 ~ — 397975888 540,070 

865, 576 _ in 3402,709 | 499, 5 
973,067 -~ 179,899 3336,057 | 581,530 
885,161 — 148,115 2,764,370 | 529,970 
897,163 se 151,335 3,261,325 | 514,080 
1,204,384 baal 212,467 39735233 | 483,230 
921,373 = 172,298 3,314,811 577,120 
830,022 - 190,627 310575397 493,730 
912,176 = 131,673 2,973,578 525,210 
1,240,317 tia 198,700 3,516,464 490,620 
911,852 — 140,064 2,948,917 561,890 
827,784 - 131,327 2,857,465 485,600 
7743343 —, 202,393 2,730,053 403,650 
1,174,618 — 193,044 3,237,347 445,680 
873,736 160, 132 202,559 3,266, 516 428,740 
869,614 | 155,052 159,762 25753516 449,990 
661,079 116,888 111,342 2,416,729 | 405,740 
856,967 185,992 | 160,033 3:054,017 | 407,470 
1,154,653 203,889 230,651 3,299,790 | 446,910 
853,673 159,038 196,634 2,981,413 | 485,490 
780,011 161,£05 151,654 2,603,808 | 447,840 
799,003 156,951 138,945 2,716,806 422,990 
1,063,881 200,023 | 210,308 3,049,691 448,470 
615,253 104,542 106,713 1,899,623 339,620 
858,186 | 142,135 130,732 2,912,135 471,000 
819,628 159,578 148,293 2,799,437 364,020 
1,172,435 245,021 217,292 3,310,402 495,820 
887,406 | 184,483 | 183,369 35190, 549 430, 100 
932,661 168,637 156.258 2,972,338 496, 560 
872,309 | 154,761 157,006 | 2,470,747 466,800 
8545393 196,999 | 167,399 2,992,042 388,340 
891,028 165,073 172,475 3,245,801 415,580 
7739589 156,438 191,923 2,947,686 543,160 
730,981 153,596 .| 158,202 2,662,648 502,020 
678,510 163,089 140,414 2,472,125 479,270 
927,224 221,412 190,895 2,918,703 448,010 
646,805 168,025 145,921 2,766, 376 416,590 
7392345 143,876 132,608 2,704,915 5532350 
659,670 | 154,917 134,946 2,318,634 443,090 
934,578 198,805 | 219,937 3,170,323 477,010 
898,296 | 188,051 ,901 3407,097 519,660 
851,443 | 178,355 | 172,973 3,051,769 588,010 


























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
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1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 
Septemt ptember 28.] October 5. October 12. | October 19. 
Notes issued ae Se | 443,333,905 | 443,044,040 | £42,192,950 | £41,366,730 | £40,523,075 
Government debt .. | £r1,015,100 | £L11,015,100 | £Lr1,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities _ . 59434,900 51434,900 51434,900 51434900 | 5,434,900 
Gold coin and bullion 26,883,905 26,594,040 25,742,950 24,916,730 | 24,073,075 
Silver bullion ae a ei — pA 
£451333,995 £43,044,040 642,192,950 | £41,366,730 | £40,523,075 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. sy a, 
1892. 1892. 1892 1892. 1892. 
| September 21 September 28.) October 5. | October 12. | October 19. 
Proprietors’ capital | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,533,000 | £14,553,000 
est . | 3,760,747 3+763,099 3,108,098 | 3,109,528 391155907 
Public deposits 45,367,880 5,138,258 5,671,075 | 4,528,330 51478,738 
Other deposits 31,539,686 29,767,737 33,165,040 32,580,892 31,486,564 
Seven-day and other bills | 189,577 3797 199,652 193,909 170,132 
| £54,410,890 | 453,383,491 | 456,696,865 | 454,965,659 | 454,804,341 
Government securities .. | 411,761,156 | 411,761,156 | £15,457,055 415,457,055 | 415,457,055 
Other securities .. | 24,766,000 24,392,621 25,083,545 23,939,950 | 24,242,419 
Notes . | 16,838,770 16,166,285 15,009,205 14,399,870 | 13,957,600 
Gold and silver coin | 1,044,964 1,063,429 151475 1,168,784 | 1,147,267 
£54,410,890 | £53,383,491 | £56,696,865 | £54,96s,659 | £54,804,341 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1892. 1892. 1892. 1892. 
Lonpon— September 27.] October 4. October 11. | October 18, 
Amsterdam, short “ 12 2 12 12 t 12 1 
Ditto 3 months .. 12 33 12 32 2 3 12 3% 
Rotterdam, ditto se 12 3% 12 38 12 3% 12 3% 
Antwerp and epeinen ie ditto |. 25 28} 25 27 25 282 “25 283 
Paris, short 25 20 25 17 25 164 25 15 
Ditto, 3 months .. 25 30 25 30 25 30 25 30 
Marseilles, ditto 25 30 25 31% 25 31% 25 323 
Hamburg, ditto .. 20 51 20 48 20 48 20 50 
Berlin, ditto 20 51 20 49 20 49 20 51 
Leipsic, ditto .. os 20 51 20 49 20 49 20 51 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, ‘ditto ss | 20 51 20 49 20 49 20 51 
Petersburg, ditto | 234% 233 238 238 
Copenhagen, ditto | 18 32 18 32 18 32 18 32 
Stockholm, ditto | 18 34 18 34 18 34 18 34 
Chgistiania, ditto | 18 34 18 34 18 34 18 34 
Vienna, ditto |} so 82 12 10 12 10 12 10 
Trieste, ditto .. . 12 8} 12 10 12 10 12 10 
Zurich ~ Basle, ditto 25 312 25 323 25 33% 25 31% 
adrid, ditto . 408 40th 401 4018 
Cadiz, ditto | 408 4oy2 4 4% 
Seville, ditto | 408 4ot 4 40}h 
Barcelona, ditto .. | 408 4okh 40 goth 
Malaga, ditto 4 40} of 4ou4 
Granada, ditto 4 4ohk 4 4oth 
Santander, ditto . 40 40H} 40 4oyh 
Bilboa, ditto 40 4o}} 4 40% 
Zaragoza, ditto . 4 403% 4 403% 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto . 26 324 26 26} 26 26} 26 36% 
Venice, ditto .. * 26 324 26 263 26 26% 26 36% 
Naples, ditto... 26 324 26 26} 26 26} 26 36 
Palermo and Messina, ditt 26 324 26 26% 26 26% 26 36% 
Lisbon, go days currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto 40% 40} 43 42] 
Calcutta, demd. 1'2,% 125 1°28 12h 
Calcutta & Bomba 2 39 days «. = _ — 
New York (Gold) dem 498 498 49% 4936 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
4s. d. eed | Bae 4s ad 
Foreign Gold in Bars ata 3 17 10} 31710 | 3:17 113 318 o 
Silver in Bars (Standard) ° 3 at °o 3 2F °o 3 2t °o 3 3h 
Mexican Dollars .. o3f8 @ 3 | o3% °o 3 2f 
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Coin Proportion} Government Other 

Date. Notes in and Bullion [of Coin and Securities Securities Public 

Circulation. in Issue Bullion to| _in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation} Department. | Department 

1891. & £ % £ £ 
October 21 | 25,851,565 | 21,733,795 84 12,362,042 | 27,597,042 | 5,525,137 
28 | 25,427,270 | 21,201,490 83 12,262,042 | 26,556,562 | 4,492,362 
November 4 | 25,719,435 | 20,809,855 | 81 12,262,042 | 27,124,856 | 4,326,849 
11 | 25,423,455 | 21,791,500 | 82 | 11,862,042 | 26,056,636 | 4,364,105 
18 | 25,154,295 | 21,845,250 | 87 10,146,042 | 25,973,052 | 4,900,456 
25 | 24,995,590 | 22,419,155 | 90 91446,042 | 26,663,876 | 4,905,475 
December 2 | 25,389,175 | 22,525,540 89 10,161,963 | 28,405,208 | 5,222,698 
9 | 25,162,860 | 22,842,765 | 90 | 10,161,963 | 27,578,990 | 5,390,649 
16 | 25,161,275 | 23,511,470 94 10,161,963 | 27,524,534 | 5,476,853 
23 | 25,632,115 | 22,421,795 87 10,161,963 | 28,513,413 | 5,713,077 
30 | 25,652,430 | 21,649,160 | 84 | 10,161,963 | 30,680,831 | 5,397,102 

1892. 

January 6 | 25,869,475 | 21,690,030 84 13,161,858 | 32,509,326 | 6,477,443 
13 | 25,312,360 | 22,054,770 | 87 | 12,561,858 | 28,556,967 | 5,855,309 
20 | 25,030,745 | 22,348,225 | 89 | 11,661,858 | 28,739,299 | 6,247,224 
27 | 24,876,330 | 22,113,795 | 89 | 11,261,858 | 28,352,966 | 5,390,862 
February 3 | 25,140,085 | 22,007,730 | 88 10,164,015 | 27,710,129 | 5,407,789 
10 | 24,631,145 | 22,737,970 | 92 10,227,063 | 27,103,535 | 6,762,520 
17 | 24,504,075 | 23,172,635 95 10,216,821 | 27,503,172 | 8,327,367 
24 | 24,590,455 | 23,605,070 | 96 10,506,197 | 28,759,815 | 9,702,036 
March 2 | 25,010,320 | 23,665, 94 10,785,124 | 29,777,203 |10,200,592 
9 | 24,921,410 | 23,887,420 | 96 10,785,124 | 28,483,577 |10,031,711 
16 | 24,654,420 | 24,160,040 | 98 | 10,785,124 | 28,377,555 |10,5755235 
23 | 23,702,825 | 24,346,275 | 101 10,785,124 | 29,891,929 |10,508,065 
. 30 | 25,540,420 | 24,513,590 | 96 | 10,785,124 | 32,261,176 |11,488,829 
April 6 | 26,089,160 | 23,813,095 | 91 11,256,001 | 29,334,484 | 7,726,050 
13 | 26,249,773 | 23,015,520 89 11,256,001 | 26,849,014 | 6,671,281 
20 | 25,765,150 | 23,163,760 | 90 11,256,001 | 26,980,296 | 5,981,734 
27 | 25,724,405 | 23,378,430 | 91 11,256,001 | 26,799,292 | 5,893,252 
May 4 | 25,906,715 | 23,206,065 | 90 11,256,001 | 27,445,483 | 4,978,928 
II | 25,691,310 | 23,402,565 91 11,526,001 | 26,900,412 | 5,402,999 
18 | 25,592,000 | 23,935,360 | 93 11,256,001 | 27,232,640 | 5,478,120 
25 | 25,530,170 | 24,402,905 96 11,256,001 26,911,652 6,577,944 
June I | 26,235,155 | 24,703,800 | 94 11,255,920 | 26,523,307 | 6,462,719 
8 | 26,079,895 | 24,900,875 | 96 11,255,920 | 26,104,487 | 6,745,451 
15 | 25,887,110 | 25,524,425 99 11,255,920 | 26,046,786 | 6,009,111 
22 | 25,839,815 | 26,437,125 | 102 11,255,920 | 26,409,821 | 6,765,824 
29 | 26,696,640 | 26,544,275 | 99 | 11,255,920 | 28,335,790 | 7,629,583 
July 6 | 27,219,475 | 25,982,290 95 13,155,085 | 28,829,360 | 5,553,218 
13 | 26,567,435 | 25,578,235 | 96 | 13,290,49F | 24,894,172 | 4,201,178 
20 | 26,469,890 | 25,569,235 | 97 13,494,022 | 25,053,271 | 4,788,704 
27 | 26,792,070 | 25,503,250 | 96 13,542,491 | 24,795,701 | 4,502,745 
August 3 | 27,030,045 | 25,512,375 94 13,214,934 | 24,673,423 | 4,020,133 
10 | 26,667,545 | 25,485,570 | 96 13,109,394 | 24,614,158 | 3,540,196 
17 | 26,449,930 | 26,061,655 | 99 11,909,394 | 24,678,743 | 4,034,263 
24 | 26,134,480 | 26,451,825 | 101 11,209,394 | 24,526,431 | 3,793,866 
31 | 26,286,970 | 26,625,965 | 10i 11,209,394 | 24,559,950 | 3,661,594 
September 7 | 26,231,935 | 26,507,195 | 101 11,261,156 | 24,600,762 | 3,453,294 
14 | 27,152,720 | 26,579,820 | . 98 11,761,156 | 24,538,721 | 3,605,918 
21 | 26,495,135 | 26,883,905 | 101 11,761,156 | 24,766,000 | 4,367,880 
. 28 | 26,787,755 | 26,594,040 99 11,761,156 | 27,392,621 | 5,138,858 
October 5 | 27,183,745 | 25,742,950 | 95 | 15,457,055 | 25,083,545 | 5,671,075 
12 | 26,966, 24,916,730 | 92 15,457,955 | 23,939,950 | 4,528,330 
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Other 
Date. Deposits. 
1891. it 
Oct. 21] 29,966,389 
28 | 29,703,804 
Nov. 4] 29,783,022 
II} 29,657,942 
18| 27,716,386 
25| 28,580,904 
Dec. 2| 30,274,717 
9| 29,667,857 
16| 30,046,644 
23| 29,078,046 
30} 30,646,813 
1892. 
Jan. 6] 34,135,935 
13} 30,999,041 
20/ 309,735,491 
27| 30,625,538 
Feb. 3] 28,553,906 
10} 27,996,113 
17| 27,286,861 
24| 28,078,745 
March 2] 28,286,158 
9| 27,563,281 
16 27,539,971 
23 28,146,790 
, 30} 29,9355737 
April 6] 30,469,011 
13] 28,105,400 
20] 29,553,784 
27| 29,630,375 
May 4] 30,881,315 
II] 30,336,801 
18| 31,195,535 
25 30,336,910 
June 1] 29,607,403 
8| 29,241,476 
15| 30,456,429 
"22| 31,365,694 
29! 31,737,231 
July 6 34s752,838 
13| 32,509,417 
20| 32,425,460 
27| 32,195,331 
Aug. 3) 31,879,034 
10| 32,568,479 
17} 315755315 
24| 31,730,645 
31| 31,569,893 
Sept. 7 31,701,099 
14 3192779633 
21} 31,539,686 
28| 29,767,757 
Oct. 5| 33,165,040 
12| 32,580,892 











Bank 
Post Bills. 


& 
183,96] 
185,391 
190,073 
174,113 
174,191 
171,261 
199,266 
164,390 
173,493 
198,611 


* 171,492 


145,661 
166,450 
203,950 
199,944 
230,602 
192,470 
214,697 
171,658 
201,499 
202,533 
164,688 
138,149 
134,995 
1953550 
226,235 
150,175 
1455775 

669 


209, 

175,977 
200,862 
189,226 
224,602 
208,627 
149,333 
174,467 
168,627 
225,589 
211,631 
170,548 
169,578 
173,949 
208,417 
172,862 
1773743 
166,974 
208,317 
190,685 
189,577 
160,797 
199,652 
193,909 








Total Deposits 
and Bank Post Reserve. 
Bills. 
am £ 
35,675,487 135394836 
34,381,557 13,246,791 
341299,944 12,599,556 
34,196,160 1339731448 
325,791,033 1453735352 
33,657,640 1552559875 
35,696,681 14,792,995 
35,222,896 15,168,545 
35,696,990 15,703,859 
34,989,734 | 14,010,994 
36,215,407 13,092,973 
49,759,039 13,049,063 
37,020, 13,092,253 
37,186,665 14,788,604 
36,216,344 14,608,397 
345192,297 14536555 
34,951,103 15,676, 101 
35,828,925 16,182,394 
37:9525439 16,719,759 
38,688,249 16,415, 
3797979525 16,820,791 
38,279,894 17,416,619 
39,654,855 17,439, 
41,559,561 16,812,424 
38,390,611 15,448,938 
34,776,681 14,536,987 
35:685,693 15,102,983 
35,669,402 1552731409 
36,069,912 15,023,057 
3599159777 15,416,561 
36,874,517 16,048,244 
37,104,080 16,598,524 
36,294,724 16,125,611 
36,195,554 16,461,442 
36,614,873 17,441,820 
38,305,985 18,278,124 
395351441 17,572,007 
40,531,645 16,383,572 
36,922,226 16,601,953 
3753845712 16,718,961 
36,867,654 16,427,262 
36,073,116 16,127,732 
36,317,092 16,532,402 
35,962,440 1753315204 
351702,254 17,921,300 
35398461 17,927,736 
359302,710 17,799,632 
3530731756 17,076,773 
36,097,143 17,883,734 
35,067,412 175229,314 
39,035,767 16,156,265 
373035131 15,508 654 








Proportion} 
of Reserve 


to 
Liabilities. 


Rate of 
Discount. 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns, 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 














AVERAGE AMOUNT. 























NAME OF BANK. ag 
Sept. 17 Sept. 24. | October 1. | October 8. 
& £ & £ 

1 Ashford Bank . 11,849 5,220 5,215 5,906 6,459 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 9,904 95154 9,575 95795 
3 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 37,223 9,598 9,964 10,116 9,909 
4 Bedford Bank . ; 34,218] 15,856 15,834 16,467 17,387 
5 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,768 8,885 8,685 8,841 
6 Buckingham Bank . 29,657 | 10,397 10,783 10,189 11,242 
7 Bury and Suffolk Bank 82,362| 17,349 17,300 17,376 17,845 
8 Banbury Bank . 4 43,457 55557 5,591 5,826 6,216 
9 Banbury Old Bank . - 55,153 6,078 3053 6,234 6,554 
10 Bedfrdshr. »Leighton ‘Buzzard Bk. 36,829 | 16,099 16,212 16,383 16,664 
II Cambridge & Cambridgeshire Bk.| -49,916| 22,968 24,440 | 26,009 | 26,232 
12 Canterbury Bank , 33,671 7,437 8,413 9,214 9,220 
13 Colchester Bank . 25,082| 12,219 11,997 12,417 12,939 
14 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,910 5,150 5,185 5,400 
15 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 5,789 6,105 6,595 7,011 
16 Darlington Bank . 86,218 | 44,598 44,385 47,166 | 47,885 
17 Dorchester Old Bank 48,807 19,448 19,555 19,716 20,510 
18 East Riding Bank . 53.392] 26,822 27,320 27,500 29,235 
19 Essex Bk. & Bishop’ sStortid. Bk. 69,637] 19,962 19,188 19,698 | 21,226 
20 Exeter Bank 37> 10, 361 10,716 11,774 11,564 
21 Faversham Bank 6,681 1,315 2,724 3,942 45264 
22 Godalming Bank . 6,322 35435 3,260 3.316 3,480 
23 Guan’ Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 5,056 5,490 5,593 5,700 
24 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979| 10,064 9,700 9,915 10,493 
25 Huntingdon Town & County Bk.}| 56,591} 10,156 10,130 | 10,415 10,712 
26 Harwich Bank. é 5,788 1,856 1,780 9426 2,536 
27 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764 | 16,253 15,790 17,229 17,364 
28 Ipswich Bank . ; 21,901 11,319 11,467 11,467 11,844 
29 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699 | 25,192 25,662 | 27,179 27,958 
30 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 8,851 9,757 10,901 10,798 
31 Kendal Bank . ; 44,663} 29,905 31,221 31,778 | 33,982 
32 Leeds Old Bank. 130,757| 47,288 | 47,394 | 49, 535384 
33 Leeds Union—W.W. Brown&Co. 371459 | 24,136 235742 25,973 27,068 
34 Leicester Bank 32,322 6,684 1748 7,614 75732 
35 Lincoln Bank . 100,342 | 55,377.| 552330 | 57,045 59,727 
36 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,945] 10,119 11,369 12,489 11,609 
37 Lymington Bank . 5,038 1,200 1,214 1,297 1,333 
38 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817 18,589] 18,892 19,299 | 20,372 
39 Monmouth Old Bank ‘ : 16,385 816 781 835 883 
40 Newark Bank . 28,788 5,865 5905 6,485 75154 
41 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 | 12,816 13,475 13,577 14,475 
42 Newbury Bank 36,787 59413 5,678 51384 5,987 
43 Newmarket Bank . 23,008 6,973 7,012 7,115 75344 
44 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720} 39,559 | 40,630] 44,453] 46,598 
45 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 5,671 6,016 6,2 6,200 

46 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk.) 15,659 1,593 1,593 1,665 1,999 
47 Nottingham Bank . ‘ 31,047] 14,884] 15,124 | 16,501 17,152 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
Authorized 
Issue. 





NAME OF BANK. 
Sept. 17. | Sept. 24. | October 1. | October 8. 





& & & £ & 
48 Oxford Old Bank . -|  34:391] 14,754] 14,900] 16,406] 17,697 
49 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ‘ 11,852 3.496 3440 3,835 3,925 
50 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . -| 48,807] 39,496 37,201 38,169 | 39,725 
51 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 12,155 11,977 12,244 12,706 
52 Reading Bank — Stephens, 


Blandy & Co... ° 43,271 9,795 9,782 12,382 12,355 
53 re Bank, Yorkshire 7 6,889 3,897 3,972 4,061 3,882 
54 Royston Bank -| 16,393 3,766 3525 3543 3340 
55 Rye Bank 29,864 1,890 1,842 1,731 1,808 


56 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk. 47,646 9,915 9,712 9,561 9,454 
57 Scarborough Old Bank . ‘ 24,813 9,174 9,205 10,015 10,490 





58 Salop Old Bank 65,529 11,172 11,741 12,959 13,481 
59 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,371 8,345 8,508 8,600 
60 Uxbridge Old Bank. 25,136 990 1,034 1,051 1,096 
61 Wallingford Bank . A P 17,064 1,310 1,217 1,258 1,545 
62 Wellington Somerset Bank ‘i 6,528 45358 4,511 5,010 59330 
63 West Riding Bank . . . 46,158} 22,681 22,696 | 23,407 25,062 
64 Whitby Old Bank . . . 14,258 1,215 1,230 1,230 1,255 
65 Weymouth Old Bank ; 16,461 5,007 4:947 5.232 5,780 


66 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 12,887 13,732 14,855 15,056 
67 Worcester Old Bank . ; 87,448 16,395 17,298 18,600 20,608 
68 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060 17,780 17,960 17,856] 19,143 
69 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 32787 39379 4,163 4,262 








ToTALs . _ . |2,652,217| 874,306| 883,796| 927,236| 968,073 


























a 
> 





BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,oo0’s omitted.] 





















































ee iii Cash , Bills. Circula- | Public | Private 
oi Gold. | Silver. | Total. eee ee 
. 
September 15 . . «| £66,9 451,6 48,5 | £17,6 | 4124,4 | £r2,1 418,2 
‘i 22. ‘ . 67,1 51,6 118,7 16,9 123,5 13.0 | 18,0 
i Se. « wh Se 51,6 118, 20,3 | = 12545 14,0 | 17,6 
October 6. . .« 67,1 51,5 118,6 18,6 | 127,2 12,3 1555 
” 13 ’ . . 66,9 5154 118,3 19,8 "128,3 12,8 | 143 
~ October 15, 189r. - | 45235 £50,0 4102,5 428,0 | £123,6 411,0 414,6 
“ 16, 1890. . . 48,8 49:9 98,7 28,5 | 118,2 5,8 14,3 
a md 1889. Bi : 5157 50,1 —_ 26,3 | 421,2 10,9 1555 
BANK OF GERMANY.— [In i. sterling—ooo’s omitted. | 
‘ _ _ i : Current 
Date 1892. | Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes, Rosas. 
| | | - 
August 15 | £48,967 | £25,349 44,757 | £47,170 427,746 
” % 495124 25,114 4542 | 47,185 27,364 
48,445 | —-25,672 4,694 | 48,684 251723 
September™ 7 47;931 25,166 4597, | | 475714 255315 
” 15 47,762 25,261 4411 | 47,350 25,535 
” 23 47;259 25,914 4.436 48,186 24,856 
War 30 445425 29,969 5,769 55974t 19,714 
Octo 7 431498 29,056 5407, | 54341 18,909 
October zs 1891 ‘ 4443583 | $27,112 £6,081 453,241 420,082 
” 9 33,905 32,066 5,283 545875 13,402 
» : t *| 370748 | «324515 51227 55655 151343 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
































NAME OF BANK. a 
‘ Sept.17. | Sept. 24. Oct. 1. Oct. 8. 
4 & 4 £ & 

1 Bank of Westmoreland, Limited 12,225 7,077 7,396 8,044 8,380 
2 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 4,590 4,548 4,765 5,113 
3 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 18,249 17,399} 17,715| 20,621 
4 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 12,825 12,845 12,721 12,610 

5 Bradford Commercial ne 
Co., Limited . 20,084 15,628 15,885 16,634 16,895 

6 Burton, Uttoxeter, and " Ash- 
bourne Union Bank, Limited 60,701 15,084 15,577 17,885 17,912 

7 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited 355395 | 32,621 32,459] 32,351 34,120 

8 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited 144,352] 365313] 36,553] 37:713| 39,405 

9 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited. 25,610| 21,143] 20,560] 20,738] 21,133 
10 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 18,935 18,689 19,455 19,585 
11 Derby&Derbyshire Bkg. Co. »Ld. 20,093 6,128 6,288 7,046 7,109 

12 Halifax Joint Stock — 
Co., Limited 18,534] 131427] 14,777] 15§,059| 15,647 
13 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 28,199 28,245 27,835 29,813 
14 Hull Banking Company, Limited 29,333 25,538 25,716 27,086 275725 

15 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited : 135733 8,226 8,550 8,954 9,800 

16 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited 445137 15,280 15,638 16,232 15,607 

17 Knaresborough & Claro Banking 
Company, Limited 28,059 13,340 13,760 13,197 13,260 
18 Lancaster Banking Company 64,311] 435 43:463| 44,045| 47,197 
19 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 86,060 27,026 28,957 30,566 32,153 
20 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg. Co., Ltd 51,620] 37,188] 37,739] 39,338] 40,361 

21 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 35,813 12,128 13,321 14,021 14,638 

22 Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited . 29,477 18,500] 18,323 19,019 | 20,944 
23 North & South Wales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 36,887 | 37,653] 309,885] 41,693 

24 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited : 59,300] 25,700] 26,169] 27,539] 28,358 
25 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 355843 18,417 18,130 19,721 20,615 

26 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. 55,721 32,892 | 34,279] 36,413] 39,204 
27 Stuckey’s Banking Company .| 356,976] 148,071| 148,278] 152,601| 156,117 

28 sa and ee Bank- 
Compan 23,524| 8,057] 7,939] 8,738] 9,042 

29 Shef eld and Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited. 52,496| 16,455] 16,303] 17,061 17,775 

30 — and Wensleydale 
ng Company, Limited. | 54,372] 30,748] 32,290| 33,004] 34,281 

31 Wakefield” and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 14,604] 8,737] 8,893] 9,054] 9,054 

32 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. ‘ 31,916 19,559 20,459 20,989 21,900 
33 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 52,522 52,377 54,326| 57,270 
34 WestRiding Union Bkg. Co. »Ld. 34,029 16,069 16,271 16,605 16,953 
35 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240| 59,766] 59,504 5866} 62,731 
36 York City&County Bkg. Co.,Ld.| 94,695] 79,534| 78,549| 79,980] 84,901 
37 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. 122,532] 90,858] 91,485] 92,135] 97,852 
TOTALS . 12,015,760 |1,075, 323 |1,085,267 |1, 119,836 |1, 167,774 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 
Amounts authorized by the Acts of ae and — 





England— Bank of England. 2 ‘ ° s F 414,000,000 
99 207 Priyate Banks ‘ ‘ ’ e = . ° ° + 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks ‘ ‘ r 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ - ° 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° . . ‘ . . + 6,354,494 
£32;073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th” . “ 3 - £475,000 
1861—July 1oth ‘ ‘ ‘ 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . ‘ om ee ° 350,000 
1881—April Ist. " a ° : 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . ‘ ; . +. 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th . . z ; . 250,000 
2,450,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— £34)5233350 
England—131 Private Banks . ; ; ‘ ‘ - . £2,501,200 
as 35 Joint Stock Banks . : 4 ‘ > - 1,462,470 
; £3,963,670 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— ; 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . - z : 43373938 
City of Glasgow Bank ‘ ‘ R ; 72,921 
Semen 410,859 
a 45374529 
430,148,821 








Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 





England— Bank of England. . . . ° ° . ° 416,450,000 
e 69 Private Banks . ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° > . 2,652,217 
37 Joint Stock Banks . . : ° ° ° ° ° 2,015,760 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ : ‘ : . ‘ 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ; A < $ P R - 6,354,494 
430,148,821 
NoTEe.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date . . . ; ‘i 207 
Diminished in number by oe . . . . . 
Lapsed Issues. . . ° ° ° ° + 31 138 
69 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date. ° . ° ‘ . ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . ‘ ° . . ° ° ° F ° ‘ - . 35 
_7 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in aeaena by the Act 
of 1845, was . ° . ° ° 7 M 19 
Diminished in number. by amalgamation ° . ° ° . ° ° 6 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . : : . . ° : . - 3 9 
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CIRCULATION RETURNS. 





For Four WEEKS ENDING OCTOBER 8TH, 1892. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 









































Fixed Issues. |September a ener 24.1 October 1. | October 8. 
' £ £ £ £ £ 
69 Private Banks ° 2,652,217 874,306 | 883,796| 927,236) 968,073 
37 Joint-Stock Banks. «| 2,015,760 | 1,075,323 | 1,085,267 | 1,119,836| 1,167,774 
106 Totals - | 4,667,977 | 1,949,629 | 1,969,063 | 2,047,072 | 2,135,847 
Average Weekly Circulation of sone banks for the month oe as above :— 
Private Banks : . - £913,353 
Joint-Stock Banks . : ‘ , ° . : . . . - ‘1, 112,050 
Together = . 42,025,403 
On comparing these ominte with the — in the quien ssi they 
show :— 
Increase in the notes of Private Banks. : : r F . . 425,865 
Increase in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. , ° : ‘ 24,598 
Total /ucrease on the month . ; - ; , 450,463 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of last year: — 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ; ‘ ‘ 430,494 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. ° ‘ : a ps 53,900 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 484,394 ; 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues :— 
The Private Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . : ; j ; - 41,738,864 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . . a ‘ f 903,710 


Total de/ow their fixed issues . 42,642,574 


a 
> 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To SEPTEMBER IOTH, 1892. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - £5,771 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks : : ise ° ° ae oe 
Together _ ; = - £12,157,089 


On comparing these qumnia with the Rete de the previous mil, they 
show— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . . . meee £32,658 
Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks é 


2,399 

Total Decrease on the month . . . ; £35,057 
And as compared with the pap gg ‘nnatts of last isan 

Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. : : - £188,096 

Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks... ew een ty : 10,716 





Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £177,380 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . : , = 46,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° ; s a . 2,676,350 
Together 16 : . : . 4 ; ‘ . . r 49,030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues ‘ 3 > ; ‘ £582,745 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues 3,708,990 
Total adove fixed issues $3,126,245 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks - $2,902,124 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . ° ‘ ; ; ° 4,946,104 
Together . £7,848,228 





Being an zucrease of £30,048 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an cucrease of £68,513 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





S 


Circulation of the Wnited kingdom 
To OcTOBER 8TH, 1892. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 























| September. | October. Increase. Decrease. 
Bank of England (month ending 4 b 4 4 
October 12th) . . | 26,275,829 | 26,880,874 605,045 ae 
Private Banks . : 887,488 913,353 25,865 
Joint-Stock Banks . 1,087,452 1,112,050 24,598 
Total in England 28,250,769 | 28,906,277 655,508 en 
Scotland ‘ 6,387,739 6,385,340 ee 2,399 
Ireland . 51804,407 597713749 32,658 
United Kingdom ; | 40,442,915 | 41,063,366 620,451 | Net increase. 



























As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an zucrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £1,082,178, a decrease in Private Banks of £30,494, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £53,900; in Scotland an increase of £10,716, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £188,096, thus showing that the month ending October 8th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £997,784 
in England, and an éucrease of £820,404 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending October 12th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £27,140,465. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £430,332, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an éncrease of £1,972,682. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending September 1oth was £7,848,228, being an zncrease of £98,561 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £57,166 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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$risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE I0TH SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


IRISH BANKS. 
































Average Circulation during Four Weeks | , Average 
7 Dietieatiads ending as above. and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Fn os on held 
As and, | Under £5. | Totals, | Weeks ending 
£ & £ £ £ 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3»738,428 || 1,414,550 | 834,800 | 2,249,350 | 661,815 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 301,660 | 403,878 705,53 334,162 
3 Belfast Bank . z - 281,611 246,571 250,195 | 496,766 | 426,505 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 || 225,788 | 241,472 | 467, 310,479 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 350,418 | 313,169 | 663,587 | 489,608 
6 The National Bank 852,269 703,583 | 485,665 | 1,189,248 | 679,555 
TorAats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3,242,570 | 2,529,179 | 5:771,749 | 2,902,124 
SCOTCH BANKS. 

1 Bank of Scotland . 343,418 273,930 | 706,461 | 980,391 | 813,571 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 240,207 | 589,868 | 830,075 | 739,107 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 202,450 | 547,350 | 749,800 | 499,366 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland || 374,880 218,083 | 614,617 | 832,700 | 628,204 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 185,521 508,034 | 693,555 | 583,685 
6 Union Bank of Scotland. |} 454,346 242,742 | 599,420 | 842,162 | 543,205 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk, 70,133 124,723 171,113 | 295,836 | 255,637 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. |} 154,319 181,399 | 234,659 | 416,058 | 296,833 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 183,019 | 449,725 | 632,744 | 503,617 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 32,708 79,311 112,019 82,879 
Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 1,884,782 | 4,500,558 | 6,385,340 | 4,946,104 




















Bills on $ndia. 





Councit BILts. 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 




















1892. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
& & % & & Se @ 
September 21st . ‘ I 2°625 1 28 I 2°64 1 28 
I 2°625 
September 28th . ° ‘ I 2°626 I 28 to 1 23 
1 2°644 
I 2°656 
October 5th . ° to I 22} — — 
1 2°687 
1 2°781 : 
October 12th : . to I 23° — — 
1 2°788 








October 19th . , 
































Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 
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BANKS. 
(From Wetenhalls Stock Exchange List. ) 
No, of Shares | Dividend. NAME. Paid, | Quota- 
100,000 3/ Agra, Limited 10 sxd 
50,000 2/6 Anglo-Argentine Ld., Nos. 1 to 0,000 iss. at + rem, ; val paid 5 2} 
150,000 8 fl. —— (Pa aper on. 3 to 905 120 fll 12} 
29,970 7/ glo-Californian, Limited oo ae te i pa 10 13 
80,000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian Limited oa - a ee oe 5 4 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited. oa as oe een 7 7% 
10,000 2/4? eae 1866, Limited Ba a ve 6 7 
40,000 4/3 Bank of Africa, L Limited .. he ae ws a 6} 74 
40,000 50/ Bank of Australasia . bn a 40 go 
30,000 16/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30/000 me 20 33 
20,000 35/ Bank of British North America .. 50 74 
199,875 2/ Bank of China, Japan and Sts., Lim., 109, 589, "Nos. i, 251 to 
66,125, and ——. to 145,839 _— — mer 25/- 3 
100,000 4/ Bank of Constantinople .. = 6 5 
20,000 6/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited 12} 14 
62,500 35/ Bank of New South Wales ‘(on London Reg., I 15,625 Shares) 20 69 
100,000 2/74 Bank of New — (on London Reg., 27,601 Shares) 5t 5 
50,000 3/9 Do. New Shares (Z. Reg.), os. 100,001 to meine 7% 7 
50,000 3/7 Bank of Roumania .. on 6 7 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited" 5 32 
120,000 6/ Bank of Victoria, Limited (on London Reg., 26, 676 Shares) 5 8} 
50,000 12/ British Bank of South America, Limited 10 134 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to ‘93,250 10 34 
40,000 14/ Chartered of India, Australia and China oe 20 22 
30,000 12/6 Chartered — val sates a =e China 25 4% 
100,000 10/ City, Limited . 10 21 
20,000 30/ Colonial 30 -40 
300,000 s/ Commercial Bank of Australia Ld. (on L Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. ) 4 gt 
200,000 4/ Consolidated, Limited 4 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited | ‘ ae oe 25 _ 
75,000 s/ English Bank of River Plate, Limited |: 10 _ 
45,000 16/ English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to. 45,000 20 21} 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited 10 113 
80,000 20/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai ™ _ (on Lon. Rees (25,816 
Shares) .. ‘os 28h 36 
45,000 10/6 Imperial, Limited .. 15 21 
99,800 5/ Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos. '201—100,000,is8.at 2prem., allpd. ) 10 63 
500,000 14/ Imperial Ottoman 10 13 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited. me 15 II 
12,620%5 12/6 Ionian .. ° ee 25 18 
181,0co 12/ Lloyds, Limited os - a a a 8 264 
75,000 10/ London and Brazilian, Limited .. os ie as ne Io 16xd 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited _.. oe ota oe - 20 
40,000 5/ London and Hanseatic, Limited . ne ‘ 10 II 
60,890 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60 890 nee 124 36 
100,600 8/5 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 .. me 5 20 
60,000 12 London and River Plate, Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 .. 15 264 
79,000 4/22 London and San Francisco, Limited .. : 7 7 
30,000 18/ London and South Western, Limited 20 414 
140,000 26/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 644 
000 4/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, la., Nos. 1to aia 000 5 4 
50,000 16/ London Chartered of Australia .. 20 22 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited y “a ae 15 354 
25,000 ~ - London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. 16 23$ 
195,500 1/7} — Bank of Aust. 45,500 (Lon. ~~ » ae 100,00%- 
25,000 and 175,001 to 195,500.. ° ee 2 _ 
75,000 2/92 Me t, Limited .. 4 ey 
90,000 — Metropolitan, B’mingham & Sth. Wales, La., Nos. r to. 90,000 5 164 
150,000 10/ National, Limit : 10 20 
250,000 6/ National Bank of Australasia (on "Lon. Reg. a 26,797 Shares) 4 9 
200,000 8/10 National Bank of Mexico .. $40 10 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to , Toojo00 2k 4 
42,000 21/ National a of England, Limited 2 ° 10} 444 
150,625 24/ Do. do. ei 12 53 
1375 6/ Do. New ; Shawes, ieoued at £12 premium, 49 paid oe 9 43 
40,000 4/6 North Eastern, Limit " 6 of 
50,000 _> Parr's Banking Co. and ~ Alliance Bk., Ld., Nos. 1 to 50,000| _ 20 73 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited 12, Tos. 24 
160,060 s/ bee na National, Limited (on ‘Lon. Re. * 2.776 Shares) 5 6 
0,000 35/ tandard of South Africa, Limited, Nos, 1 25 52 
pe 30/ Union of Australia, in ‘on Lon. Reg., aan Shares). 25 54 
4750,000 4% Do. In Stock Sake - | T00 102 
110,000 15/6 Union of London, tim ited... i ee ee 15% 37% 
24,975 5/ Union Bank of Spain ond England, Limited *! oe 10 4 
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INSURANCE. 
Prices I ] 
from January 2 to 
ae | = NAME, | Paid. | Quotation,| October 21. 
| Highest. | Lowest. 
20 4/ Alliance Assurance | £2 4/ 10} 10} 10 
100 30/ Alliance Marine, Limited - a ‘ | 25 43 42 36 
50 5/ | Atlas hay tee So Can) rot ihe 23h 24h 23 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 4 at. 22h 20} 
10 ~ tritish Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,coo | A 13 143 Ty 
25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life .. «+ | 49 10 174 173 172 
5° 17/6 Commercial Union, on Nos, 1 to > 50, o00—Cliw‘ is 5 325 33 29% a 
100 9 County Fire oe oe 80 1494 151 149 
50 2/6 Eagle 5 5 53 48 ; 
10 4/ a ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, “Lim. 2 3 41% 3ra 
50 | 2/4% | England Assurance Institution } s 3? ae 3th 
| 50 4/6 English and Scottish Law casi pa “| 34 10 =_ - 
| 100 a1/ Equity and Law Life .. . 6 22 23 21} 
8 6d. | Fire Insurance Association, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 | $ 5 # % 
100 6/ General Life and Fire .. le on on - 5 7) 11} 11}} 
10 5% | Globe Marine, Limited . 2 2dis.) — 
100 60/ Guardian Fire and Life.. a 50 99 104} g8t 
20 | 20/ Imperial ne a 5 33 354 3i4 
100 27/6 Life oe 10 30 31 304 1€ 
15 6/ in emnity Mutual | Marine, Limited | ee = 3 8} 9 7 
20 2/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 - “ei os ve 2 6 7t 5? 
100 16/6 | Law Fire a : 23 14 15 132 
10 id.| Law ire! & Trust| Soc., L4., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 4 1% 13 
20 Law Li 20 2 23% 22} 
10 2/9 | Law Union’ & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. rto 141, 230 | 12/ 5? 63 5 
— - Do. do. 4% aiemnennd Stock _ 1054 107 104 
50 14/ Legal and General ‘Life . “a Phe 8 144 143 144 
8} 1/3 Lion Fire, Limited ah 13 I I¥3 Iys 
Stock | 20/ Liverpool, London and Globe Fire and Life ; | 2 45 47 42 
_ 10/ Do. do. (Globe &x Ee - mm 29 284 27 
25 15/ London .. wa k | 12% 54 57 492 
25 q/ London and Lancashire Fire |. ae sos Be 24 18} art 18 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life .. se oo] 2 4 4h 3th 
20 2/ London and Provincial Marine, Limited | 2 3t 3? 24 
25 30/ Marine, Limited . ae PY eet 4 31 324 283 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 | 2 4 4% 34 
10 1/3. | Merchants Marine, Limited . et 2} ia Paty Iq 
10 2/4% | Mortgage Insurance Corporation, Nos. 51 to 71, 552 | } 2 24 dis. 4 
10 3% | National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 “a 2 PY vs 
25 10/ North British and Mercantile, Nos, 1 to 110,000 .. 63 44. xd.| 51 4 
100 30/ Northern, Nos 1 to 30,000 To 73 65 
100 50/ Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.1 to 11,000 12 102 102 98} 
25 2/6 | Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. ve 2} 4 48 33 
10 Z eaten Nos. 1 to 100,000 wi ea oa a I 2} 2} 2h 
50 Phee a ee oe “ pe me a 50 2674 275 260 
100 2 Provident Life .. a os es a os to 27 _ ae 
10 3/ amg uae, Nos. 1 to 100,000 = Ps 2 7 7 63 
5 | 3/ | Rock Li = oC a 6 of | st Ve 
Stock | 24% | Royal ies Pe - ee os so | So 360 384 345 
20 23/ Royal Insurance .. o “ “ ae eS 3 524 553 50 
10 6/6 | Sun.. oe a aa ee Pe a a Io/ 10 to} 
10 30/9 | Sun Life .. a os ae aa oa ee 7% 15} 16 if 
20 4/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Limited ae ia 2 to} 108 913 A 
too | £4 10/ | Union ; ee ; 40 250 250 249 
20 | x Union Marine (Liverpool, Limited bd . 34 8 8 7k 
Too 2 | Universal Li Be rer a 12 36 38 33 






































ESTABLISHED 1798. 


FARROW & JACKSON, 


By Appointment to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
MAKERS OF 





PORTABLE 
S/X-DOZEN LOCK-UP 
CELLARET, 


Provided with Feet and requiring neither 
fixing or wall support. Fitted with Back 
and Doors, complete, with Padlock, 


23/6. 
iif. IRON SHELVES FOR OFFICES. 


@== NESTS FOR DEED BOXES, AND 
STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 
Cellar and Decanting Appliances of 
all kinds. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PosT FREE, 



























































THE 


PALATINE AND UNITED 
FIRE INSURANCE Gos., Ip. 


JOINT POLICIES ISSUED. 














it 
— 


FIRE INS.C2S L° 


COMBINED FUNDS in hand exceed £590,000, 


BESIDES 


£838,000 QF SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 














Very Liberal Terms offered to Officials of Life Companies introducing Agents. 





THE PALATINE ALSO TRANSACTS 


ACCIDENT AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE BUSINESS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
Chief Office-—-32, BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER. 


















FIDELITY GUARANTEES. | 


Gnployers Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 














Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 








Tue Bonps OF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &c. &e. 


AAPA DROP APPA PELL LLP 


COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
snide aaa are issued ™ the Corporation. 


RAR ANS 


GENERAL, RAILWAY “a “MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





ESSTABLISHED i1s4s. 
THE 


Gresham ltife Office 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 
West End Branch—2, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 








A ASSETS EXCEED - - - - £4,850,000. IS 
2) TOTAL PAYMENTS UNDER POLICIES-£10,000,000. cs 
Q ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -.- £850,000. ? 





This Society offers UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to intending Assurers. Its tables are 
popular and easily understood. _Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered 
to the public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. 


POLICIES INDISPUTAELES APTER “FIVE YEARS. 


Annuities of all kinds granted. Rates fixed on the most favourable terms, 


ae ee on security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, and upon Life Interests and 


THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.1.A., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 
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$nsurance and Actuarial Record. 





THE RANK OF LIFE OFFICES. 


SHREWD and experienced City man once passed the 
offices of two’ life assurance companies, which were 
close together, and said to his companion: “H’m, a 
regular balance-sheet ; assets on one side and liabilities 
on the other.” His wicked but pungent remark 

expressed, in an exaggerated way, the relative ranks of the two 
companies criticised. Persons less experienced in accounts, or less 

intimate with those who can express a sound opinion on the solidity 
of such companies, may be excused if they feel ignorance on the 
respective grades of given life offices. Respectable agents do not 
absolutely pervert the truth, but they are apt to be voluble on the 
merits of their own offices, and—silently it may be—slighting of rivals. 

But, says Mr. Goschen, “figures never lie.” Let us look at figures, 

then. There are, fortunately, many good hand-books which put 
the figures together in forms which admit of ready comparison. 

Perhaps the best, because most complete, of these handy com- 
pilations is that furnished by Mr. Monilaws. His array of figures is 
most interesting to any man of business, accustomed to accounts; 
to others the statistical comparison will appear little better than an 
arid waste. 





There is, in truth, no short and slap-dash way of getting at the 
standing of an office. Nearly every one has good points; most of 
the offices have weak places, and some have dark spots. The only 
thing to be done by a person who wishes to get into an office both 
sound and profitable, is to examine point after point, set the whole 
together and sum up. Mr. Monilaws’ compilation furnishes the last 
valuations—when, so to speak, stock was taken—and compares them 
with previous stock-takings. The interval is sometimes three years, 
more often five, and occasionally more. The basis so taken is the 
best possible. An intending applicant naturally wishes to know: 
Ist, if the business of his office is large, for that is a sign that it has 
not been avoided by others ; 2nd, if the tendency has lately been to 
expand or fall off; 3rd, he would like to see large funds in hand; 
and 4th, he would prefer a not too wild and not too slow a policy in 
the matter of getting fresh business on the part of his office. These 

VOL. LIV. 54 
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four points may be embraced in the one large question: “Are the 
public—/es autres—patronising my office or leaving it severely 
alone?” 


Next (5th) we come to the question of working expenses. An 
applicant does not like to see the rate above 15 per cent. of new 
business, for he argues that his bonuses on a with-profit policy must 
suffer if the high rate continues ; 6th, he tests the last surplus; and, 
7th, the amount carried forward or put to reserve. These last points 
shed light on the profitableness of the concern during the period 
before the last stock-taking or valuation. 


Then comes the paramount consideration of security, and the 
8th point for elucidation is the amount of share capital subscribed, if 
any. A mutual company has, of course, no such capital to fall back 
upon, in case the funds in hand should not suffice to pay all policy- 
holders. The oth point—the security for policies—can only be 
settled by a general review of the funds, the policy hitherto pursued 
and the repute of the office (for which it is necessary to obtain good 
personal opinion, apart from the most elaborate accounts). The 1oth 
point—the rate of interest assumed on funds invested-—helps to solve 
the question, and so does No. 11, which records the rate actually 
earned. The presupposition naturally is that a low rate earned 
indicates solid investments; certainly a low rate assumed suggests 
conservative estimates. The 12th and 13th points, both touching the 
profits distributed as bonus, or as additions to the sums assured by a 
policy, are also tests of the solidity of the office and the conservatism 
of its reckonings. So, indeed, is the 14th point. Offices which 
adopt a mean policy in distributing a bonus when death occurs 
in the intermediate periods between valuations, almost confess that 
their cloth is not too ample for the garment, or that they have been 
lavish in some other direction. 


One could wish to see Mr. Monilaws’ tables rounded off by a 
comparison of the surrender-values accorded by different offices to 
policyholders who may wish, or be compelled, to stop payments on 
policies taken out, or the various rates fetched at auction for policies 
which the holders have got rid of in that way. Nevertheless, the 
comparison is very interesting and useful, and the 14 points 
enumerated can be ascertained in some such way as in the instances 
indicated below. Supposing a man reaches detailed conclusions like 
the following—and the tables may not appeal in the same way to 
every.mind—he must be, indeed, deficient in judgment if he cannot 
sum up, practically, for himself, 
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SoME REPRESENTATIVE LIFE OFFICES. 














l l 
| | ° 
Equitable. | Gresham. | Alliance. Atlas. og a 
A 
Business : .| Large Large _—_ Consider- Consider- Large / Very large 
able able re * : 
Do. tendency . | Declining*) Slightly Increasing| Stationary Rising | Expanding 
increasing | | greatly 
Funds. . —. | 4,430,000  4,624,coo £1,607,000 £ 1,454,000 £ 1,952,000) £6,887 000 
Policy . : ‘ Con- | Pushing Active Sound | Alert Spirited & 
servative * | conserv’tive 
Expenses. : Low High | Moderate Full Over Moderate 


| average | average 

Surplus dividend .| 1,260,000} £70,000 | £200,000 | £132,000 £181,000 | £584,000 
\policyhldrs.|(4 to policy- | (i to 

| 410,000 | holders) | policies) 

sharehlders. 

Do. for period of | 10 years | 3 years 5 years 5 years 5 years 5 years 





Carried forward} 630,000 | 431,000 | £3,000 £5,000 | £74,000 | £7,000 
and to reserve | 
Capital subscribed | Mutual £100,000 |£5,000,0c0/£1,200,000, Mutual |£2,750,000 


Security for policies] Equalto Fair to | Excellent | Very good! Good | Bescttent 
consols moderate 











Rate of interest A 33 to 4% 3% 24 % 3% 3} to 34 % 
assumed | | 
Do. earned 4 «| £3:18:7 £42428) £4:3:3 | 44:4:7)| 44:52:11 | £4:0:8 
| | a4 
Bonus added .| Large Small | Fair High Fair | Good 
Do. tendency of . |To increase Todiminish To improve, To rise To rise | To rise 
Intermediate bonus | Liberal Nil Fair | Liberal Fair | Good 





* This was up to the year 1889 —the date of the last valuation. Subsequently, this fine old office is known 
to have infused more ‘‘ go” into its policy. 





> 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PENSION SCHEME AND MINING ACCIDENTS.—The 
agent for the Garwand Federated Miners’ Organization wrote recently to 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., enquiring whether any provision had been 
made in the latter’s pension scheme for miners victimised by catastrophes 
such as that of ‘londu, and he received the following reply from Mr. 
Chamberlain :— “I do not think it would be possible to mix up the question 
of compensation for injuries and provision for families of workmen killed by 
mining accidents with the question of old-age pensions. I have, however, 
dealt separately with the former subject in many of my speeches. I refer 
you especially to a speech delivered at Smethwick, and reported in the 
Times on July 1oth, 1892. My view is that these cases should be provided 
for in every instance by insurance, which should be effected by the employers. 
I think it is a great scandal that it should be left to chance and to public 
charity to provide for thosé who suffer, from no fault of their own, in the 
terrible accidents which are, unfortunately, inseparable from some dangerous 
employments.” 


54° 
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THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE GERMAN SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT LAWS. 


VERY interesting article on the German system of 
compulsory state insurance appears in the last issue of 
the Economic Journal. An attempt is there made to 
show that the German sickness and accident laws in 
their practical operation are a failure to a great extent, 
and mainly for this reason: that they have not the sympathy and 
co-operation of the people for whose benefit they were devised. 
This, if true—and we have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement—proves once more the truth of the saying that you cannot 
legislate in advance of the feelings and wishes of a community. 
Many Acts are dead letters in the statute book because of the fact 
that their provisions cannot be enforced, these being repugnant to 

public sentiment. There is a way of evading enactments, or, as it is 

popularly termed, driving a coach and four through an Act of 

Parliament. 





One of the great weaknesses in the German Sick Laws is the 
scope they give to “simulation” or “malingering.” This may be 
a defect of administration to some extent. That is to say, the 
authorities might, under the law, have provided some means of 
detecting the sham from the real sickness, as has to be done in the 
Army. The military, however, can take under martial law ar more 
liberties with the subject than could be done with civilians. The 
soldier is a corpus vile to be experimented on, whereas the civilian’s 
person is inviolable. This makes all the difference in the world. 
The tests you bring to bear in the one case, where you think a man 
is attempting to evade his military duties by shamming ill-health, are 
much more extensive in their range than those which you may apply 
in the case of a workman who says he is ill that he may get the 
sick allowance prescribed by the German Sickness Law. 


It appears that, as with claims for fire insurance,.the claimant for 
sick relief always manifests a tendency to overstate his trouble. He 
thinks it right to err on the safe side by the inevitable instinct of 
self-preservation. But the extent of his hurt is also the measure of 
his relief; if he minimise the injury he lessens the amount of his 
pecuniary solatium ; if he exaggerate it, he increases the emolument. 
A labourer is quoted by a medical specialist assaying: “I said I was 
hard sick, and I thought I was, and I wasn’t going to be driven out 
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of it by a doctor that didn’t know how I felt!” This physician 
feared that fancied troubles would lead to real ones, and in his report 
he put the question : * Shall we not get a real disease, where at the 
start there was none? The sick or injured begins with exaggeration, 
but he finally comes to believe in his over-statement, and thus his 
unconscious conviction may lead to a real weakness.” It has been 
admitted that if the German State officials cannot learn practically to 
control, within the narrowest limits, this simulation, then the 
legislation has failed. 

An authority upon these laws remarked, that he never would have 
believed that men would “ play sick” to get so wretched a pittance 
as the sick fund allows. In large cities like Berlin it is difficult to 
check the simulation, as the members of the Sick Fund are constantly 
changing, and are thus not easily known. As a master builder 
remarked to Mr. Brooks, the writer of the article in the Economic 
Journal, already referred to, ‘‘ Within ten or twelve years I have given 
up all hope of knowing my men personally ; they come and go so 
rapidly.” In dense crowds of workmen it stands to reason that there 
will always be a certain quantity of idle, dissolute and depraved, and 
from these the ranks of the simulator are recruited. In small towns, 
where the employment is under-remunerative, there is a great deal of 
simulation. The reason for this is not far to seek. If wages are 
high, every inducement exists to work and bring in big gains, whereas 
if work is scarce and ill-paid, the workman is apt to argue, “ Why 
slave for a pittance; the State allows me a sick dole; it is better to 
‘go sick’ and get this allowance than to toil and moil for it.” 
Dr., Bode said of Hermsdorf, near Dresden (National Review, 
March, 1892): “In the place where I live the working men are 
mostly masons, bricklayers, and the other labourers who work in 
Dresden while their season lasts, and rest at home in the coldest 
winter.months. Here everybody knows that these good people are 
strong and healthy as long as they can earn their wages in the town, 
and that they go to the doctor and complain of pains here and there 
when they cannot earn more than what the sick insurance money 
will be.” 

It appears also that to a great extent the labourer is free to select 
his own medical man. At one place he could choose from a list of 
thirty-two doctors. It was only natural that a physician should be 
picked out who was “all benevolence ” and replete with feeling and 
emotion, rather than with honour, reason, and duty. A movement to 
restrict this freedom to choose one’s physician was met by a counter- 
movement in its favour, many large meetings being held. “I have 
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had my physician for sixteen years,” said a workman, “ and now they 
will compel me to turn him off for a man I never saw, and don’t want 
in my house.” It is in human nature, too, that the medical man who 
prescribes for your family should be credulous of your every ailment, 
even though occasionally you should indulge in a sham ailment, the 
expense of which will be borne out of the State coffers. Because the 
patients are voters the administrators prefer that the doctors should 
be those whom the patients personally like. 

The percentage of malingering is given by one medical specialist— 
a professor—at as high a figure as 25; by another doctor at 24; and 
by another at 10. Professor Seeligmiiller, who writes on simulation, 
says: “As most men would like to become rich without trouble, so 
the injured workman would like to have a life-long pension, even 
when capable of work.” He finds that before these laws came into 
effect the duration of the injuries was less, but that the numbers of 
the incapable are steadily on the increase, and that injuries which 
before were cured in a few weeks, now often require as many 
months, though surgical assistance and appliances are much better 
and more quickly applied. It evidently does not pay to close the 
wound, and thus the patient will know how to keep it open and make 
the ailment chronic, and therefore permanent. 

Under the Accident Law the trade associations bear all the 
expense. A Berlin builder remarked : “ The funds of our association 
seem, to the workmen, exhaustless. They consider it their full right to 
get the last pfennig out of us they can.” The Socialist Vorwdrts says: 
“ They are giving back to us in thin slices what for generations has 
been taken from usin loaves.” Professor Seeligmiiller thinks the 
people’s morality must suffer when it is an open secret that this and 
that labourer can get his pay for an illness that has no existence. 
And he adds that “the experience that the number of simulators 
has steadily increased since the Accident Law has raised the question 
how this evil, in which I see a great danger for the State, for popular 
morals, and not less for my own profession, can be met.” It appears 
to be admitted by every physician of independent character and 
adequate experience that the evil is a very serious one. Not only so, 
it is thought to be incurable so long as human nature remains as 
it is. 

The accidents appear to be much more numerous than ever. A 
manager of a large mill said they had plenty of new guards for their 
machines, and elaborate explanations and warnings plastered about, 
but they got as many accidents as ever, and the men seemed to him to 
be more careless. The most skilled and schooled of the simulators are 
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said to be found with the trade associations. A workman convicted 
of simulating replied thus to his medical detector: “ Why shouldn’t 
I have my chance too? I have seen plenty of fellows lying off on 
the accident pay who weren’t worse hurt than I.” The employers 
funds are thought fair plunder for the workmen. _It seems that in the 
hospital of the sick fund some one is invariably found to instruct the 
uninitiated in every trick of successful simulation. The authorities 
should place dummy sick persons in some of the wards to detect the 
forms of simulation and the persons simulating. It would be better 
that the simulators did not entirely benefit by their simulations, but 
that some responsibility was brought home to them for their actions. 
Workmen have been known to cut off a finger to escape military 
service and yet have been found legally entitled to the accident 
aliment. 

A manufacturer said he had to pay “sick money” for four of 
his unmarried workwomen who had just had children. A workman 
hurts his foot through a foolhardy jump, and is forthwith placed on 
the fund. Whether the accident arise through his own neglect or 
not is all the same—he is placed on the sick fund, for which his 
employer must pay. It is unfortunate that the gospel of plunder— 
public plunder in the case of the sickness fund and private plunder 
in the case of the accident fund—should be practised so extensively 
and so unblushingly by the German proletariat. This is undoubtedly 
due, in a measure, to the teaching of the active parliamentary Socialist 
party, now numbering thirty-six members. Attempts have been 
made to check the extensive simulation, but any checks are usually 
costly and entail the use of extraordinary powers. The labour class 
have acommon sympathy with one another, and make common cause 
the one with the other, and they would naturally resent any attempts to 
deal summarily with “the man or woman who tries to get a little of 
the much that already belongs to him.” With the immense voting 
power possessed by the masses, who may hope to carry measures 
directed towards the curtailment of their privileges, or destined to 
alienate any portion of what they consider their political birthright ? 
The problem is a difficult one. Among the remedies suggested for 
the cure of this simulation was an appeal to the working men them- 
selves, but this, when tried, was of course, found ineffectual. Reduced 
pay was also tried, but gave great dissatisfaction. The erection of 
hospitals in every province of the Empire, supervised by skilled 
specialists who will deal with doubtful cases, is now suggested—the 
State railways to bear both patient and doctor gratuitously to these 
hospitals. The simulator or malingerer is rather of the nature of a 
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puzzle. Physicians who write of him say: “ He sees less than the 
blind, hears less than the deaf, and limps more than the lame.” 

It is a pity that so much deception and dissimulation should be 
the direct result of this honest attempt to propitiate the proletariat in 
Germany, but the system under which it is rendered possikle is much 
to be blamed, in that it does not take into account what Shakspere 
so well says :— 


** Alas! how oft the sight of how to do ill-deeds 
Makes ill-deeds done.” 





> 
~~ 


INVENTION IN INSURANCE. 


HE insurance man must be a man of resource, well 
able to adapt himself to various peoples’ circumstances, 
of a sympathetic character, ready to see the bearing 
of character on circumstances, and vice versa. This we 
know is indispensable to the representative of any 

kind of insurance among the outside public, but much the same 
inventiveness is needed among those who design various insurance 
methods intended to meet the numerous wants of the community, 
real or supposed. Several new companies have recently been 
projected or brought out illustrating this position, in which the 
inventive faculty is well in evidence, whatever may be found to exist 
with regard to the wants they intend to supply. 


One of the latest schemes is the Rent Insurance Company, 
Limited, composed of a body of Edinburgh gentlemen, who believe 
of course that this latest expansion of insurance will prove alike 
beneficial and lucrative. Both landlords and tenants will have their 
risks covered. The company proposes to insure proprietors, bond- 
holders, or security-holders, against loss arising from property being 
untenanted; and from failure of tenants to pay rent; and the system 
will cover the expense of repairing roofs of buildings either accidently 
destroyed or injured, and any claims arising from. such accidents. 
Distraints for rent will apparently disappear under this system, because 
the landlord, having been paid the rent of a defaulting tenant by the 
insurance company, will clearly have no right to his tenant’s furniture. 
Whether the “ tenant’s risks ” will include annoyances and damage to 
one’s nerves by the practices of the next door neighbour, or the 


dangers arising in a flat from the eccentricities of the occupier of the 
floor above, does not appear. 
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We note by bold advertisement that the ills and losses attendant 
on litigation may be provided for in the Legal Protection Assurance 
Association, located in Glasgow, and the uncertainties of law processes 
be reduced to something like a level in their financial results by 
means of premiums amounting to 7s. 6d. per annum, covering the 
cost of litigation to the extent of £25; 14s. per annum for £50; and 
41 4s. for £100; these sums providing a legal protection assurance 
policy for those amounts. As the association states, “ most business 
people have experienced at times the serious expense and annoyance 
of litigation : ’’ for such the above provision is offered ; but another 
distinct line is taken for the benefit of the working classes. 
“Thousands of working men and women have to suffer injustice all 
their days because, without money, they are powerless to obtain a 
just settlement of their lawful rights.” A workman’s legal protection 
assurance policy can also be had for a yearly payment of 4s., insuring 
legal assistance and protection in claims for accidental injuries for 
which employers are liable, wrongful dismissal, or retention of 
wages, breach of agreement or contract, and wrongful prosecution. 
Widows or nearest relatives will also be assisted to secure compen- 
sation in cases of accidental death for which employers are liable. 
By these various means the association aims to secure legal equality 
between the opposite parties. 

The Queen’s Bounty, which is claimed when an addition to a 
family reaches the unexpected number of three at one time, seems to 
have suggested the title of the Provident Bounty Association, Limited, 
which is the name of a new company with a share capital of £10,000, 
that is inviting support from the investing public. In this case a 
novel feature is introduced in the proposal to issue policies of 
indemnity or compensation in the case of the arrival of twins in the 
domestic circle, provided both survive. This will be useful, but we 
incline to the opinion of a rather limited business. The proposal on 
the part of the association to insure against loss of personal luggage 
or effects when travelling by train or otherwise, especially if it 
includes, as seems to be contemplated, umbrellas, will no doubt 
ensure a brisk, if somewhat hazardous, connection. The managing 
director is A. W. Thorpe, Esq., of Uplands, Honor Oak Road, 
Forest Hill. . 

To insure against the pecuniary loss and incapacity consequent 
upon blindness occurring is the object of a new company, recently 
registered, with a capital of £25,000 in £1 shares, 300 of which shall 
be founders’ shares, and the remaining 24,700 ordinary shares. The 
company appears to have originated in the midland counties, from 
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the Jocale of the first subscribers. The title of the company is the 
Blindness Insurance Company, Limited, the stated object being to 
insure and indemnify against total loss and extra expense through 
blindness, whether partial or total, and whether by accident, disease 
or otherwise, to effect reinsurances upon risks undertaken by the 
company, and to accept surrender of policies; to promote companies 
which may seem calculated to benefit the company, etc. The profits 
of the company each year shall be applicable, firstly, to the payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the capital 
paid up on the ordinary shares ; secondly, 25 per cent. per annum to 
be placed to a reserve fund of the company ; and thirdly, the surplus 
shall be divided into two equal parts, one of such parts to be applied 
to the payment of a further dividend on the capital paid up on the 
founders’ shares, the other part to be applied to the payment of a 
further dividend on the capital paid up on the ordinary shares. 
Without further particulars as to how the objects of the company are 
to be attained we cannot form any opinion of its merits, but the 
inclusion of “ partial” in the definition, and “or otherwise” in the 
causes of the blindness compensated for, appears to afford an opening 
for what is known in accident assurance as “ moral risk,” which needs 
to be kept in view in the matter. 

In addition to the foregoing, if we consider the frequent addition 
of “new features” to the prospectuses of established companies, there 
is good evidence of the power of origination in the insurance world, 
and we may anticipate an extending ratio of such inventions, some 
of which will doubtless find beneficial exercise, while some will die 
for want of public appreciation. 





»™ 
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ScoTTIsH ALLIANCE INSURANCE Company.—An extraordinary general 
meeting of the Scottish Alliance Insurance Company was held for the 
purpose of passing a resolution ratifying the resolution of the directors to 
extend the company’s fire insurance business beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom. ‘The chairman said they did not intend, if this resolution was 
carried, to form branches anywhere out of the United Kingdom. In 
fact, their policy would be to keep down branches as much as possible, so as 
to save the management expense. But as a result of their joining the Tariff 
Association they had got a great deal of valuable business. The manager 
had put the matter before the directors in this way, that it was of the utmost 
importance to the successful management of the company that his hands 
should be left free in that respect. The motion wasagreedto. Mr. Tipping, 
the new manager, said he firmly believed in this new departure. The treaty 
was highly complimentary to the Scottish Alliance Company, showing a 
wonderful confidence in them on the part of the large company mentioned. 
Up to the present, he said, the company had saved some £5,000 in losses. 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


yIKE several others of our old-established fire and life 
offices, the London Assurance has, during the past 
year, obtained a new constitution. It has not followed 
some recent examples by changing its name at the 
same time, but is still called the London Assurance, 
the word “Corporation” being no part of its legal title, though 
representing a fact in the history of the company, namely, the 
possession of one, or rather two royal charters of His Majesty King 
George the First, a fact which the use of the word “ corporation” by 
modern companies established under the Companies Acts does not 
represent. There is one incidental drawback to the dignity of being 
controlled by a royal charter and special Acts of Parliament, 
namely, that a new constitution is more difficult to obtain than it 
otherwise would be. Companies under memorandum and articles 
of association, and those under contract of co-partnery or deed of 
settlement, can alter their constitution, even to the extent of 
enlarging the objects for which they are constituted, by a special 
resolution confirmed by the Court, under the provisions of the 
Companies (Memorandum of Association) Act, 1890. This is a 
simple and inexpensive process, but it requires the more serious 
machinery of a new Act of Parliament to alter the provisions of 
existing Acts, or of a royal charter, and hence the passing of the 
** London Assurance Act, 1891.” 

To meet the requirements of the present day is the cause for the 
desire for the new constitution assigned in the annual report for the 
year 1891, issued under its provisions. The London Assurance, 
though making changes cautiously, has always shown a disposition 
to introduce into practice all real improvements that have from time 
to time been suggested. At the same time it takes its own view of 
questions, for instance, in the matter of extra premiums for residence 
in tropical climates. Not so very long ago it was the custom with 
life offices, when a policyholder had occasion to go abroad, to charge 
an extra premium to be fixed by the directors as the need arose, and 
against an arbitrary assessment there was no appeal. The remedy 
for this injustice provided by the London Assurance was the fixing 
of one rate of extra, published in the prospectus, for all parts of the 
world beyond the free limits. This uniform rate of extra has been 
at least twice reduced, and now stands at £1. 5s. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured. There are many companies which, after 
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policies have been five years in force, provided there was no original 
intention of going abroad, charge no extra premium, and the extra 
risk undoubtedly incurred falls upon the common fund. There are 
thus two ways of looking at such a question, given a body of policy- 
holders, none of whom at the outset has any prospect of proceeding 
to unhealthy climates: in the one way, the policyholder who incurs 
the risk pays for it; in the other, the whole body of policyholders 
takes the responsibility of some of their number incurring the extra 
risk. The principal grievance of the old system, the arbitrary 
character of the extras, is disposed of by either method. 

The publication of an annual report puts on record, for the first 
time, in an official form, that which has been previously made known 
through unofficial channels, the amount of the new life business for 
the year. The new assurances for 1891, after deducting reassurances, 
were 345 for £224,280, producing annual premiums of £8,747. This 
is about equal to the average amount secured for the last eight 
years ; the company is apparently satisfied to hold its own in the 
matter of amount of business, so long as it can do the same in the 
matter of bonuses. It has, in fact, been increasing the rate of bonus 
at the same time that the annual premium income has been falling, 
the new business not being sufficient to repair the inevitable waste 
through claims, lapses and surrenders; the premium income has 
fallen from £152,993 in 1881, to £145,338 in 1891. During a 
similar period the cash bonus has risen from one-quarter to one-third 
of the premiums paid. The new constitution, aided by the bright 
new prospectus which has recently been issued, may increase the 
amount of new assurances, without adding to the ratio of cost. At 
the same time it is difficult to see how, under the financial scheme of 
the London Assurance, the existing policyholders could be in any 
way benefited by the accession of a large amount of new business. 
There is an increase of £1,400 in the expenses of 1891 over those of 
the previous year, which on investigation turns out to be, not in 
commission, but in expenses proper, and may perhaps safely be put 
down as being principally due to the cost of the new Act of 
Parliament. ; 

The premium income of the fire department has been very 
rapidly progressing, having been in 1886, 4£300,672, and now, 
£454,918, more than half as much again. A sum of £42,000 was 
carried from the fire account to profit and loss, which needs to be 
dissected before it can be seen what is the real result of the year’s 
trading. The increase of premiums for the year having been 
£31,152, we must set aside at least £10,384 to cover the increase of 
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risks not yet run off. We then find the profit to have been £16,818, 
equal to only £3. 13s. 11d. per cent. of the premiums, showing the 
company to have shared with its competitors the adverse fortune of 
1891. The remainder of the £42,000 on this basis was made up of 
interest, £17,890, and profit from former years, £7,292. The balance 
of the fire account contains a large amount of profit from former 
years, as well as the necessary provision for unexpired risks; its 
whole amount is £568,585, being one and a quarter times the 
premiums for the year, and therefore amply sufficient without 
reckoning the paid-up capital and general reserve. 





The income from marine premiums was £363,415, having more 
than doubled within five years. The form of account furnished 
includes in one sum losses arising out of 1889, 1890 and 1891 
premiums, and therefore gives no clue to the profit or loss on either 
of those years. The year 1889 is the one now closed, and, if the 
directors had followed their own previous excellent precedent, they 
would have introduced an entry showing the profit or loss on that 
year, but they have for once not thought fit todo so. The effect is 
as though a trader should publish his account of purchases and sales 
without any stock-taking, and therefore without any indication as to_ 
whether he had made a profit or loss. It must be admitted that the 
account is made up strictly in accordance with the form prescribed 
by the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, a form specifically 
stated in the schedule to be applicable to marine accounts. The 
eminent actuary who is understood to have drafted the schedules 
must be supposed to have been acquainted with marine accounts, as 
he was-actuary to a company doing fire, life and marine business. 
The inference is that the intention of the legislature was to protect 
life policyholders only, and to leave shareholders to take care of 
themselves. 


~~ 
> 





THE EXHALATION OF VAPOUR FROM THE EARTH.—The Hon. Rollo 
Russell contributed a paper to the Sanitary Congress on “ The Exhalation of 
Vapour from the Earth.” The author wrote that a bare sandy surface 
enables the earth below to acquire more heat, and consequently to emit 
more vapour at night, as the cold grass would intercept much of the rising 
vapour and organic matter. Tetanus was of frequent occurrence among 
soldiers who lay wounded on Indian battlefields. When hot days were 
followed by cold nights, a condition leading to large exhalation from heated 
ground, there was reason for regarding underground beds of moist decaying 
organic matter, containing the organisms of malaria, diarrhoea, dysentery, or 
other disease, as being almost equally capable of emitting these organisms 
into the air as if no covering existed. 
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STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


would have been interesting to the outside public 
is matter of conjecture, as the directors issue a 
document which, though endorsed “ sixty-sixth 
annual report,” does not internally fulfil the promise 
of the endorsement, but gives a very condensed summary of “ results 
communicated in the report,”’ accompanied by the chairman’s speech. 
The speech as given is short, and worth reading ; it touches but 
lightly upon the details of the report, and takes a new line by 
sketching in a few clear sentences the main distinctions between the 
different classes of the business of a life office. The objects in view, 
we are well reminded, are sometimes protection, sometimes znvestment 
or accumulation, and sometimes distribution. Policies can be 
granted for protection only, to cover the risk of premature death, 
for a fixed term of years, long or short, such policies having no 
surrender value if discontinued, and affording no benefit to the 
person assured in the event of his surviving the assigned term. 
Policies can also be taken out as a means of investment, to secure by 
small annual payments a fixed sum ata given date should the life 
assured survive. Sums thus secured are called endowments. They 
can be coupled with the assurances first named, so as to secure more 
or less protection, as the policyholder may prefer, in the event of 
early death before the term of investment is completed. These are 
called endowment assurances. The chairman claims that there is no 
safer or more profitable method of investing annual savings than an 
endowment assurance ; and, if the term selected be long enough, he 
is in most cases right. Assurances for the whole of life contain 
something of the investment element, but the payment for the 
investment is smaller, and therefore more convenient to many people, 
and the resulting investment is not paid out, but is applied to meet 
the heavy outlay which would otherwise be required for premiums in 
old age, so as to secure continuing protection until the end and the 
payment of the sum assured at death, whenever it may occur. The 
remaining general class of business consists of the annuities, which 
involve the distribution of capital year by year, instead of its 
accumulation. In respect of these, as well as of the assurances and 
endowments, a good life office is able to offer great advantages in the 
way of safety and compound interest, in addition to its more direct 
function of equalizing the effects of mortality. 
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A company like the Standard, which thus understands and 
explains clearly the advantages it has to offer, and pushes them 
energetically, and deals liberally with its customers, is sure to do a 
very large business—and, in fact, it does so. The new policies issued 
in 1891 were 2,796 for 41,692,564, producing new annual premiums 
of £66,385. This isa larger new business than has ever occurred 
before in the Standard’s history of sixty-six years. The largest new 
business transacted by a British life office is that done by a London 
office of an altogether unique character. For the second place, it 
may be said that the Standard and three other companies are 
engaged ina severe struggle, which will become more acute as time 
goes on. It is well understood that so large a business is drawn 
from a very wide field, including the East and West Indies and all 
the British colonies. This involves the directors 1 a multitude of 
varied and interesting questions with regard to climate and habits of 
life, methods of getting business, means of investment, currency and 
other points. It also involves, unfortunately, additional outlay for 
expenses, which do not always produce an immediate return ; but the 
directors are satisfied, in view of the competition which exists at 
home, that the policy of extension abroad, carried out judiciously, 
has been a wise one. It might occur to some smaller and less 
ambitious company to enquire whether such an enormous business is 
altogether a necessity, and who it is that is responsible for the 
competition at home, which presses so hardly upon the smaller 
companies. 

The details of the bonus investigation, as set forth in the returns 
to the Board of Trade, were not available when we were last 
discussing the progress of the company. They have since been 
published, and supply important information. Incidentally they 
show that, notwithstanding the extensions abroad, the home business 
is still the greater portion of the company’s strength. Disregarding 
the annuities, and deducting reassurances, the business in force at 
15th November, 1890, was as follows :— 




















Number of | Sums Assured Yearly 
Policies. and Bonuses, Premiums. 
& & 
Home . ‘ : ; : 21,652 13,665,020 371,846 
Temperate climates . * : 9,637 5»390,676 168,491 
Tropical climates . es ° 55154 2,994,546 140,908 
36,493 22,050,242 681,245 





The present returns also contain a much clearer answer than 
previously to question 9 of the 5th schedule, as to the amount of 
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profits made in the quinquennium, and as to how those profits are 
disposed of. They confirm the impression we had deduced from a 
study of the accounts, that the shareholders take no bonus at the end 
of the quinquennium, because, in addition to a 10 per cent. dividend, 
they had already taken £65,000 by yearly instalments in anticipation 
of profits. By the company’s first Act of Parliament the directors 
have power to make regulations for allowing policyholders to 
participate in profits upon such terms as the directors may from time 
to time think proper for encouraging the business of the company. 
It is not stated that any regulations have ever been made, and it is 
rather a free interpretation of the Act to make sure of £13,000 per 
annum for the shareholders, and then wait till the close of the 
quinquennium to see what further profit is produced, and to decide 
who shall have it. Under the circumstances, it was not worth while 
to make so much merit of the interim bonus of £28,461 to the 
policyholders. 


The question of loading for expenses, a much more important 
matter, is treated in the valuation in an equally arbitrary fashion. It 
is practically admitted in the returns that the valuation was not what 
is usually understood as a net premium one; but why the loading 
reserved was 19°4 per cent. of the office premiums is nowhere 
explained, nor why it was 22°5 per cent. in 1880 and 17°7 per cent. 
in 1885. A difference of 1 per cent. in the loading would make a 
difference of £75,000 in the present value of the reserve for expenses 
and future profits, and consequently a difference of £75,000 in the 
amount of surplus ascertained by the valuation. It is satisfactory 
that the loading reserved is 1°7 per cent. more than it was in 1885, 
but a net premium valuation would be much better still. There is 
another point in reference to the expenses, which does not involve 
any question of the present valuation, but only the correctness of the 
answer to question 5 in the 5th schedule, upon which one might base 
an opinion as to the prospects of future bonuses. It says: “‘ The 
portion of the annual premium income ugvalued amounts to 
£139,668, exclusive of extra premiums.” Inthe bonus report the 
corresponding gross premiums were stated at- £719,618. It is 
evident, in the first place, that the loading on the reassurance 
premiums has not been deducted, and that on this ground a smaller 
sum than £139,668 is the annual available loading, though the 
change would probably not alter the ratio of 19°4 per cent. Again, 
disregarding the reassurances, and excluding the extra premiums 
shown in the summary, and certain premiums for which the 
corresponding net premiums did not require to be ascertained, the 
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loading is only £114,217, and not £139,668 as stated. In making up 
these figures we have strictly followed the method used for the same 
purpose in a foot-note to the valuation summary of 1880. In view 
of the expenses actually incurred, the difference is sufficiently striking 
to call for remark. In the case of a company of less standing points 
of this sort would be severely criticised ; a company of the importance 
of the Standard should be careful to set a better example. 

The amount of profit divided among the assured for the five years 
ending 1890 was £558,771. Besides £200,000 for paid-up capital 
and reserve fund, the life assurance and annuity fund was 47,117,454 
at 15th November, 1890, which was increased during the succeeding 
year to £7,308,697. 


> 
a 





WESLEYAN AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


=] O have a membership of 443,746 persons, the great bulk 
of whom pay weekly premiums, betokens the existence 
of an enormous business, the control of which involves 
an amount of work best appreciated by those who have 
actually to perform it. Itis only the resulting totals 
arising from all this labour which are presented in the modest report 
and clear accounts of the society for 1891, the fifty-first year of its 
existence. An industrial assurance business presents several features 
of quite a different stamp to those of an ordinary life business. The 
industrial office does not concern itself with statements of the amount 
of new business secured during the year; it rather follows the example 
of the fire offices, and quotes the net increase of the business in force. 
This rule, applied to some of the life offices, would test the staying 
powers of the new business, though it would be rather hard measure 
for companies of great age. The waste through lapses, deaths and 
surrenders must, unavoidably, be considerable in an industrial 
company, but, after making good all the waste, the Wesleyan and 
General has increased its membership by 29,071 during the year. 
This has produced a corresponding increase of £13,989 in the life 
premium income, bringing it up from £183,553 to £197,542. 

The amount paid for death claims during the year was £98,066, 
of which about £16,000 was attributed to the influenza epidemic. 
In the previous year a loss of about £10,000 was attributed to the 
same cause. A feature of industrial business is the prompt payment 
of claims ; the clients cannot afford to wait. Claims are sometimes 
assumed theoretically for the purposes of actuarial calculation to be 
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payable at the instant of death. In industrial business the theory 
very closely represents the fact, payment being habitually made on 
the same day on which the proofs are furnished. The Act provides 
for insertion in the balance-sheet of ‘‘ Claims admitted but not paid ;” 
the report of the Wesleyan and General contains the significant line, 
“There were no claims on 31st December admitted but not paid.” 
In ordinary life business, however, it is not generally the companies 
that cause any delay, but the claimants, especially where the policies 
have been made the subject of complicated assignments. 

The liabilities of the Wesleyan and General were submitted to 
actuarial valuation at 31st December, 1888, when they were found 
to be satisfactorily provided for, and a small bonus was declared. 
The valuation was made on the assumption that 3 14 per cent. interest 
would continue to be earned on the funds. The actual interest for 
1891 is over 334 per cent., but we fail to understand why the life 
account gets for its share less than 314 per cent., while the sickness 
account gets nearly 4% per cent., seeing that the investments of the 
different departments are not kept separate, as appears by a note 
appended to the balance-sheet of 1890 in the blue book. 

The next valuation will be due at the end of 1893, and in the 
meantime, the chief test of the prosperity of the society lies in a 
consideration of the expense ratio. The loadings reserved at the last 
valuation were 17°1 per cent. of the ordinary life premiums, 43°2 per 
cent. of the industrial premiums, and 10 per cent. of the sickness 
premiums. Large allowance was made in the valuation for the 
expenses of obtaining new business, and, making an allowance on the 
same basis in respect of the account for 1891, it would appear that 
the total of commission and expenses is well within the rates reserved 
at the valuation. The directors are keeping a very firm hold upon 
the expenditure, and have adopted a praiseworthy resolution not to 
undertake any fresh extensions that might involve the increasing of 
the expense ratio beyond its present limit. To this end they have 
refrained, during the past year, from increasing the business by 
opening up new districts, and have turned their attention instead to 
consolidation, and to the development of the districts already opened. 
The commission and expenses for the year in the life account, with- 
out making any allowance from them for the expenses of new business, 
were 48°3 per cent. of the premium income, a reduction from the 49°1 
per cent. of the previous year. The highest ratio was that of 57°8 
per cent. in 1885, from which date there has been an important 
improvement every year in succession. Comparing the figures with 
those of a very large company doing the same class of business, it 
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seems that neither the management expenses nor the new business 
expenses are at all excessive, but that it is the commission which is 
most in need of curtailment. 

The sickness account again shows a slight fall in the premium 
income, and a slight fall in the balance of the fund. The annuity 
fund has been closed to new entrants for many years, and is working 
itself out, but the process will be a very gradual one, as the greater 
part of the contracts are for*deferred annuities, which are not yet 
entered upon. The chairman was able to throw some light on the 
question of old age pensions. The society has granted weekly 
annuities, deferred to a given age, both independent of, and in com- 
bination with, sickness benefits; and during the whole fifty years of 
its existence not more than 1,000 persons have passed through this 
department, of whom not more than 250 remain on the books. The 
chairman is, therefore, of opinion that, if national pensions are to be 
introduced, they must be made compulsory. The difficulty of such 
a proposition is that, if the sovereign people do not want pensions, 
who is to compel them to compel themselves to take them ? 

In the list of assets occurs an entry of house property, including 
fixtures, fittings, stock, etc., at head office and branches. We suggest 
that it would be more correct to divide this into two items, one con- 
sisting of houses and landlord’s fixtures, the other of tenant’s fixtures 
and stock. The item of loans on the society’s policies is much larger 
’ than usual in relation to the life assurance fund, and it would be very 
desirable to have some further explanation of it, as to whether it 
consists of credit premiums, whether at simple or compound interest, 
or whether purely of loans granted on security of surrender values 
with a margin. Many respectable companies make the entry read— 
‘Loans on the company’s policies within their surrender value,” 
though the additional words are not in the Act. It is also not unusual 
where there are credit premiums to enter them in a separate line. 
Every improvement in the more exact definition of the assets will add 
to the growing reputation of the society, and to the well-earned 
confidence which is already reposed in it. 


~<a 
_— 





INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW ZEALAND.—It is said that the Hon. 
J. Ballance, Premier and Colonial Treasurer, has finally abandoned his 
intention of introducing into the House of Representatives a Bill requiring 
from English and foreign insurance companies having branches in the colony 
a deposit in cash of £10,000 each. The Colonial Treasurer’s intention of 
introducing this Bill was regarded with much disfavour both in English and 
colonial insurance circles, as being unsound in principle and unlikely to 
Serve any good purpose. 
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COTTON FIRES—REMARKABLE STATEMENTS. 


THE following statements are on the authority of the Liverpool Post :— 
“(1.) How ‘ spec’ cotton is specially watered.—Undoubtedly most cotton fires 
originate very mysteriously, and there may be some cause, based upon 
experience, for the association of numerous fires with wet seasons in 
America. Cotton is a vegetable product, and its decomposition, if due to 
the presence of excessive moisture, generates a considerable degree of heat. 
Cotton bales stored for some little time on a damp floor have been found, 
01 being broken out for delivery, too hot to handle. A pile of pickings 
from sea-damaged bales thrown in a heap in a corner of the warehouse has 
grown so hot in the inside by the same evening that the warehouseman has 
had to scatter them before locking up for the night. This being clear, it 
would be imagined that due precaution would be taken against damp. 
However, when cotton is bought for speculation it is important that the 
bales should keep their weight, since loss of weight by drying when in 
storage is loss of cash, which on a large parcel might be considerable. 
Hence, when ‘spec’ cotton is stored, it is a very common thing to thoroughly 
water the floor beforehand. In fact the ‘degging can’—a watering can 
used for the purpose—is in its way a recognized institution. Cotton not 
dealt with for speculative purposes is not treated in this way. One would 
imagine, again, that care would be taken to protect cotton from the weather 
when in transit from the quay to the warehouse, but the product is rarely or 
never sheeted, and in wet and showery weather is often warehoused in a 
saturated condition. The way in which cotton absorbs moisture is well 
known, for bales delivered from cellars and basements are by a custom of 
the trade taken with an allowance of 1 lb. per bale. (2.) Zhe plain-clothes 
inspector—A far more serious cause of cotton fires, however, is the common 
enough practice of throwing ordinary sulphur matches about on the floor and 
in gangways, which may be, and mostly are, covered with loose and 
inflammable pickings. All experienced warehouse-keepers attribute this 
practice to the way in which the bye-law prohibiting pipes and matches in 
warehouses is at present carried out. Two plain-clothes police officers are 
constantly engaged in visiting warehouses and searching the warehousemen 
and porters engaged in them. Anybody whom. these officials find in 
possession of either pipe or matches is summoned as a matter of course. It 
happens that the officers engaged in this duty have been so employed for 
years, and in spite of plain clothes are as well-known to warehousemen and 
warehouse porters as the Town-hall itself. The result is that should they be 
observed in the street, their approach is signalled through an entire ware- 
house with telegraphic rapidity; and will have passed down a whole street 
of warehouses before they have time to search the men working on a single 
floor. The consequences of all this are easily foreseen. Men having 
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matches in their possession stow them away in the first place that comes to 
hand, or even throw them recklessly about the floor, rather than run the risk 
of paying a fine. It is no unusual thing to find boxes of matches among 
cotton when taken out of a pile for delivery. Their being thrown on the 
floor is much more dangerous, for hidden as they are among the loose 
pickings and fluff, they may be easily exploded by a foot or by the wheel of 
a truck. Not long ago, a porter, whilst wheeling a bale on a truck along a 
gangway heard the sharp crack of a match, and the next moment found the 
bale he was moving to be on fire. A cotton warehouse is in truth little better 
than a gunpowder factory, and once the loose stuff lying about is alight the 
whole place is ablaze in no time. (3.) Zobacco pipes—Most of the porters 
smoke in the dinner hour, and the common practice is for them to hide 
their pipes about the stairways, although these stairways are nearly always as 
much covered with cotton pickings as are the gangways between the piles of 
bales on the floors. Some time ago the Salvage Committee provided at 
many warehouses boxes in which pipes might be deposited ; but these boxes, 
being outside in the street, used to be systematically pilfered. They are 
therefore, now, unused. Why, it may be asked, are men not searched before 
being allowed to enter? As a matter of fact, most warehousemen are 
licensed under the bye-laws to search; but if a man attempted to search a 
gang of forty porters, work would be delayed, and he would most likely have 
to explain. The power of search by warehousemen is consequently more 
honoured in the abeyance than in the exercise. (4.) Careless use of lamps.— 
Another cause of fires is the surprisingly careless use of lamps. A bye-law 
prohibits the use of naked lights in warehouses, and ordinary ships’ lamps 
are used, burning colza oil. Many warehouses are so dark that lamps have 
to be employed both night and day for all ordinary operations, both of 
storage and delivery. These lamps are kept locked, the warehouseman 
having charge of the key; but lamps are given to the porters with the keys 
attached, and many of them are so flimsy that the light can be got at by 
pushing up the badly-fitting glass.) When bales are being broken out of a 
pile the lamps are put down close by on the floor, and it is an occurrence of 
uncomfortable frequency for a bale to fall and smash the lamp to atoins. 
Usually the weight of the bale and the concussion are sufficient to put out 
the light; but one of the largest of the cotton fires that have taken place in 
Liverpool this year—a fire which caused a loss of £50,000 and the total or 
partial destruction of 8,000 bales—was due to a bale of cotton falling from a 
pile, rebounding from the floor, and striking the lamp, shattering it, although 
not putting it out. The bale, of course, caught fire ; and although the men 
tried to quench the flames, they were obliged in a very few minutes to run 
for their lives. It will seem incredible, but it is the fact, that lamps are 
now and then left burning in cotton warehouses all night, and that they are 
hung up against bales of cotton. (5.) Avson.—One direct instance of 
deliberate attempt to fire was discovered in a way that is noteworthy. A 
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lighted candle was left burning in the third floor of a warehouse, close to one 
of the beams of the fourth floor above. This third floor was stored with 
cotton. Evidently the design of placing the candle in such a position was 
to ignite the cotton indirectly, and so leave time for the incendiary to 
disappear before an alarm was raised. But the fourth floor happened to be 
stored with grain in bulk, and no sooner was a hole burned through the 
flooring than the loose grain fell through in a torrent, putting out candle and 
fire altogether. The plot was disclosed by the discovery of the partly- 
burned candle. Another instance of attempted arson is very recent. A 
firm in the cotton trade who had suffered severely by fires had, it is alleged, 
to dismiss their warehouseman in consequence of a protest from the Salvage 
Committee. It should be remembered that the Salvage Committee are de 
facto absolute, for their certificate is just as necessary to a warehouse as a 
licence is to a public-house, and without it the place might as well be shut 
up, since no goods stored there can be insured. Power to refuse their 
certificate gives the committee’s injunctions the force of law. At all events, 
whether by direct representations from the Committee or not, this warehouse- 
man was dismissed, although nothing in the least degree suspicious was 
established against his character. He was succeeded by a younger man, who 
had occasion not long after his appointment to reprove a porter in the firm’s 
employ for shirking work. They were engaged at the time in storing cotton 
belonging to the firm in a warehouse owned by well-known warehouse- 
keepers. The porter was subsequently observed quietly to strew sulphur 
matches in the gangway, evidently with the intention of causing a fire and 
discrediting the warehouseman, as his predecessor had been discredited. A 
fellow porter who saw this diabolical mischief perpetrated, did not give 
information until nearly a month afterwards, or the man would have been at 
once taken into custody. This is one of those cases in which the £100 
reward offered by the police might prove useful, for it often happens that 
men think more of escaping personal violence and the feared odium of being 
informers than of being honest to their employers. There can be no 
question but that cotton fires in Liverpool would be greatly diminished and 
vast sums saved in insurance premiums if reasonable care were only taken in 
most cases.” 


> 
o> 
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NORTHERN MARINE INSURANCE CoMPANy, LiMITED.—An extraordinary 
general meeting of this company was heldin Dundee. The resolutions passed 
at the meeting held on ist September were confirmed, these being to 
the effect that the company be dissolved and wound up, and that 
Mr. James Logie, secretary of the company, be appointed liquidator for the 
purpose of winding up the affairs of the company and distributing its property. 
In the third place, the liquidator was authorised to complete a sale of the 
business and assets of the company to the Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, London, in consideration of the latter company paying £30,000, 
9 —s the Northern Marine Insurance Company of all debts and 
liabilities. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF HAND-SHAKING.—We gather from an 
American contemporary that a paper on the above subject is to be 
read at Chicago to a conference of insurance agents. In insurance 
we are accustomed to deal with intangible risks and calculate values 
accordingly, but this goes just one point beyond. The Americans 
are eminently practical in all they do, and reduce values to a precise 
amount of dollars. Now, though we have always known there was a 
distinct value about good introductions and friendly behaviour, we 
have not set it down in figures. The paper cannot fail of interest 
and instruction, also we shall hope to be favored with a perusal. 





Roor DRENCHERS.—The premises of the Glasgow Herald appear 
to have been preserved from destruction in a recent fire in Mitchell 
Street, by a system similar to the sprinklers in use for interiors, 
which worked very satisfactorily. The apparatus appears to be very 
simple, and consists of wrought-iron pipes set on the ridges or other 
parts of the roofs, against windows, wells of light, or any part that 
may be threatened by ex/ernal fire. The water may be turned on to 
all or either of these pipes according to the necessities of the case. 
At intervals of eight feet small oval frames (or open sprinklers), with 
flattened ends, are screwed into the pipes, so that when the rush of 
water strikes against these ends it scatters and drenches everything 
within twenty feet. The roofs, by these means, were kept covered 
with a constant flow of water till the danger was over, except a portion 
where it happened the pipe was under repair and had been removed, 
where only the roof was burned through, but the sprinklers arranged 
inside immediately acted and prevented the spread of the fire. This 
method of protection appears to have saved the building, and as it is 
not a patent, the expense of its application is comparatively small. 





PERSONAL STATEMENTS. — The frequently expressed opinion 
-that medical examinations might be dispensed with, rests on the 
assumption that all that need be known about a man can be obtained 
by means of a searching personal statement, and the ordeal of the 
visit to the doctor abolished in life assurance; but this does not quite 
do away with the objection: the objection, where there is any, is not 
so much to the medical examination as to the questions to be put by 
the doctor. There may be things ina man’s past life that he does 
not wish to be known; he considers himself a very good life, and is, 
perhaps, a very fair average life. But the doctor asks about his history, 
goes back to his early beginnings, and he does not wish to recount it 


. 
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all. If the life offices issued policies without medical examination, 
the personal statement would become more important, the enquiries 
more close, probably many points, when answered, requiring to be 
verified by independent evidence. This would be even more objection- 
able to proponents with such views, who generally would be more 
willing to impart such facts to a medical man than to a life clerk in 
the office. There is very little doubt the first effect an office would 
experience, when medical examination was removed, would be a 
crop of proposals from very indifferent and bad lives. 


ADVERTISING ON THE CLOUDS.—We have remarked on the sky 
signs in various parts of London, that they occupy a considerable 
‘space in the upper air, and we have felt some, repugnance to those 
individuals who have intruded in those upper regions, and, by means 
of the signs we refer to, written their names on the sky, as appears 
to be the case to many who walk the earth in their neighbourhood. 
This objectionable practice, which we believe cannot last more than a 
few years, as the County Council has condemned it, we must tolerate 
for that time at least; but now we are threatened with a worse 
infliction. A certain Mr. Curtice has, we understand, invented a 
method that, by means of an electrical adaptation of the magic lantern, 
will throw a design or advertisement on the clouds just as easily as 
the magic lantern casts its design upon the sheet provided for the 
purpose. Imagine all the familiar names and objects exaggerated to 
colossal proportions constantly hovering over us. What will be the 
result on the human mind of this new process? Shall we find an 
increase in lunacy and suicide, when we can no longer get out of the 
way of these persistent advertisers? Are they always to have us, 
encircle us round and leave us only a jaded eye and worn-out mind 
for our own affairs? Even in the interest of insurance we deprecate the 
effect. We do not want to read of ‘ reserve funds, fifteen millions,” 
or “two millions new business,” up there; mor even “claims paid 
since the commencement,” so much. If the thing can be done at 
all, the idea is capable of infinite expansion; and where is the 
authority, local or imperial, that can control or stop it ? 





INCENDIARISM AT ST. JOHN’s.—A great conflagration took place in the 
town of Bintouche, in Kent, New Brunswick. Fifty-seven buildings, 
including dwelling-houses and stores, were destroyed, and the loss is 
estimated at about $100,000. It has been discovered that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. : 
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A Nove. Insurance Risk.—An enterprising insurance company, it is 
said, has determined to cover in its risks not only the loss of church property, 
but also the pew-rents which would have come in if the church had not 
been burned down. 





FIRE FROM OVERHEATING OF MACHINERY.—A weaving shed at Ludden- 
denfoot, near Halifax, owned by Mr. James Clay, woollen manufacturer, was 
destroyed by fire. The fire was caused by the overheating of machinery. 
The damage, which is estimated at about £5,000, is covered by insurance. 





CHINA TRADERS’ INSURANCE ComPANy.—At the annual general meeting 
of the China Traders’ Insurance Company, held in Hong-Kong, a dividend 
for the year ending the 3oth of April last of 18 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital, and a bonus of 15 per cent. on the business contributed, were 
declared. The sum of 50,000 dollars was placed to reserve, and 237,000 
dollars carried forward to the new account. 





Firt ON Boarp a WarsuHip.—Admiral Morant, superintendent of 
Chatham Dockyard, made a careful examination of H.M.S. “Mersey,” 
on which fire broke out recently, and found that the damage is much 
smaller than was at first anticipated. The flames were confined to the 
-engine-room, and the damage can be repaired without difficulty. It is 
believed the fire arose from spontaneous combustion, caused by the over- 
heating of some oily cotton waste. 





COLONIAL INSURANCE LEGISLATION.—The Insurance Companies’ Bill, 
which has been introduced in the Legislative Assembly, Brisbane, requiring 
insurance companies to invest a certain amount of money in Queensland 
Government stock, is arousing much opposition. The Bill requires Queens- 
land fire insurance companies to invest £5,000, and life insurance companies 
£10,000, in Government debentures in the name of the Colonial Treasurer. 
In reply to a deputation, the Colonial Treasurer said there was no wish on 
the part of the Government to hamper the business of ond fide companies. 





PurE WaTER.—The distant vision of a cholera epidemic has made us 
more careful about the purity of our drinking water, and more ready to use 
any beverage which is warranted free from contamination. Messrs. Foster 
and Sons, Marylebone, N.W., are supplying an aerated water which seems to 
meet the requirements of the case. They have devised a unique plan for 
purifying it thoroughly. It is first boiled to kill any possible bacteria, is then 
filtered to-take out all solid matter, and is lastly aerated to make.it.crisp and 
palatable—a process which, in its combination, has never before been tried.— 
Pearson's Weekly. 
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SoutH British FIRE AND MaRINE INSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEW 
ZEALAND.—Cable advice from the head office of the South British Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of New Zealand is to the effect that the balance 
at the credit of profit and loss account is £33,250, from which a dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum has been declared, and £20,000 added to reserve 
funds. 





INQUEsTs ON Fires.—At the autumnal meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, held at Newport (Mon.), 
amongst other subjects discussed was that of inquests on fires, when 
Mr. Phillips (Plymouth) moved—‘“ That the great increase in the number of 
fires of a suspicious character renders it desirable that inquests should be 
held by coroners or other public officers into the origin of such fires as result 
in the destruction of property which has been insured; that the executive 
council be requested to arrange for a deputation to the Board of Trade on 


this subject, and, if thought desirable, to prepare a Bill to introduce into 


Parliament.” Mr. Rowlett (Leicester) seconded. Mr. Brittain (Sheffield) 
suggested that the words “ where suspicious circumstances exist” should be 
inserted. Mr. Phillips accepted the addition. After some discussion, on 


the suggestion of the president, the matter was referred to the executive 
council. 





MEDICAL ADVICE IN CasES OF CHOLERA.—In reply to a request from 
the Local Government Board, the Royal College of Physicians forwarded a 
communication setting forth instructions to be followed in cases of suspected 
cholera when the assistance of a doctor cannot be immediately secured, and 
when the disease has not distinctly declared itself. The document states: 
“The college proposes no instructions for the treatment of cholera. Every 
case of this disease requires separate consideration and management. No 
stereotyped plan. of treatment would prove to be either wise or safe, and 
usually before the choleraic nature of an attack could be established, medical 
assistance would have been procured.” Stress is laid on the sanitary 
precautions with regard to drains, dust bins and water supply, which have 
already been recommended by the authorities, and it is observed that boiled 
and filtered rain-water is probably the best for use at this time. The dietary 
should consist daily of three or four simple but nourishing and ample meals, 
taken at regularly recurring times. It is desirable to avoid soups, tinned or 
otherwise preserved provisions, raw or stale vegetables, unripe, overripe, or 
decaying fruits, pastry, cheese, nuts, hard or indigestible things of every kind, 
malt liquors turning “ hard,” ginger-beer, strongly acescent sparkling wines, 
coarse Oatmeal, gruel, messes between meals, and either long fasts or too 
frequent feeding. In the event of diarrhoea setting in, milk-food should be 
taken in limited quantities every three hours, and two tea-spoonfuls of castor 
oil should be administered as soon as possible in capsules, in hot milk, or in 
any other manner prepared. 
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PATENT FOR FirE-EscaPpe.—A patent domestic shoot fire-escape has been 
invented by Fire-master Wilkins, Edinburgh, a successful experiment with it 
having lately been made. The escape consists of a long canvas tube, fixed to the 
window-sill with a strong iron frame. When an outbreak occurs, the window 
is opened and the tube thrown over, unfolding itself. In descending to the 
ground persons can regulate the rapidity of their progress by pressing their 
elbows, knees and toes against the sides of the tube, while a spring cushion 
at the bottom effectually provides against accidents through concussion with 
the pavement. As ropes stretch from the window-sill to the ground, attached 
to the shoot and covered, no danger arises from the canvas burning through 
while anyone is in the shoot. 





UNSAFE SHIPS.—Under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, there was 
issued recently as:a Parliamentary paper the annual returns of all ships 
ordered by the Board of Trade or its officers to be provisionally detained as 
unsafe, giving the names of the owners of those ships which have been dis- 
mantled, broken up, or converted into hulks. The return is both for the 
year ended 3oth June, 1892, and also for the time the Act has been in 
operation. During the year the number of ships detained for defects in hull, 
equipments, or machinery, was 47, of which 46 were found unsafe. The 
total number of ships detained for alleged cases of overloading, or improper 
loading, was 63, and all were found unsafe. It is explained that 26 of these 
vessels were of foreign nationality. Since the Act came into force, 769 ships 
were detained for alleged defects in hull, equipments, or machinery. Of 
these, 8 were improperly detained, 10 were found safe, and 751 were found 
unsafe. During the same period, 648 ships were: detained for alleged over- 
loading or improper loading. Of these, 7 were found to be unsafe, and 
641 safe. The return includes only ships detained as “unsafe” under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. It does not, therefore, include any ship 
detained for not being provided with proper lights and fog signals, or for 
not being properly marked. 





INSURANCE OF CoLontau Bonps.—Messrs. Chaffey Brothers, Limited, 
“The Australian Irrigation Colonies,” announce an issue of £100,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage bonds of #100 each. The company possesses 
extensive lands in Victoria and South Australia, on which irrigation colonies 
have been established. They have the advantage for irrigation purposes, 
and for exporting their products to the coast, of the River Murray. The 
prospectus announcing the issue gives information as to the extent to which 
the lands have been taken up and occupied. The bonds will be for a term 
of ten years, and will carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
with coupons attached, payable half-yearly, on the rst of January and the 
rst of July in each year. Scrip will be issued against allotment letters, and 
after payment in full of the subscription price, will be exchangeable for 
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definitive bonds when ready. The right is reserved to the company of 
redeeming all or any part of the bonds upon six months’ notice, on payment 
of the principal, accrued interest and a premium of 5 per cent. The issue 
price is £97 per £100 bond. They are guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, as to one-half by the National Insurance and Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, and as to the other half by the Securities Insurance 
Company, Limited. 


THE RENT INSURANCE COMPANY.—A new company has been formed in 
Scotland, called the Rent Insurance Company, with a capital of £50,000 in 
45 shares, of which £1 per share will be paid up on allotment and £1 per 
share will be called up when the directors consider it expedient. The 
remaining £3 per share will be constituted reserve liability, which, under 
the Act of 1879 and the articles of association, cannot be called up for any 
of the current purposes of the company. The chairman of directors is Mr. 
J. B. Sutherland, S.S.C., Leith. The company proposes to insure against 
loss arising from property being untenanted, loss arising from the failure of 
tenants to pay rent or other return stipulated for ; also to insure against the 
expense of upkeep of roofs of buildings, and against loss by the accidental 
destruction of or injury to the roofs of buildings (exclusive of damage caused 
by fire), and also against claims at the instance of tenants, or neighbouring 
proprietors or others, in respect of damage arising from such accidental 
occurrences. The company will also act as cautioners or sureties for the 
due payment by rent by the tenants of heritable properties. The insurance 
of rents should be beneficial to bondholders by increasing their security, and 
a company’s guarantee should be preferable to that of an individual. There 
is room for a company of this character, and we hope it will succeed in 
getting and keeping business. 


GREAT HOTEL AND OTHER FIRES AT NEW YORK SEASIDE RESORT.—A 
disastrous fire occurred at the seaside town of Rockaway Beach, near New 
York. Over 100 wooden frame buildings have been destroyed, and in an 
area of 160 acres, where a large number of houses formerly stood, nothing is 
now to be seen but ruins. The fire originated on the sea-front in a,museum, 
a large building made of wood, which had become asdry as tinder from age. 
The flames spread rapidly, and the local volunteer firemen were utterly 
unable to check their progress. The neighbouring towns sent aid, but the 
efforts of the combined forces were equally futile. One building was blown 
up in the hope that the spread of the conflagration might thus be checked, 
but the fire swept over the ruins to the adjoining structure. Many buildings 
were torn down also without avail. A woman employed as a cleaner at the 
museum perished in the flames, and several persons were injured, one losing 
an eye. Owing to the lateness of the season, few visitors were staying at the 
hotels, the occupants of which were mainly the proprietors and their families. 
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Among the hotels destroyed are the Grand Ocean, the New York, the 
Columbus, the Globe, the Stuttgart, the Ocean, the Columbia, the Grand 
Republic and the Albemarle, all of which were large buildings. A great 
number of smaller buildings, occupied by storekeepers, etc., have also been 
burned. Various estimates are made as to the damage, but the loss will 
probably amount to half a million dollars. 


CasE OF ARSON aT GLascéw.—At the Glasgow Sheriff Criminal Court, 
a young man, of 24 years, named Herbert Phillips, was charged before the 
Sheriff and a Jury with having set fire to the shop at 185, Cowcaddens 
Street, occupied by him as a, tobacconist, with intent to defraud the 
Economic Fire Office. About a quarter to 2 o’clock in the morning of the 
23rd July fire was discovered in the shop, only the lower shutters of which 
were on, and members of the brigade found two fires, both behind the 
counter. The impression of the fire brigade officers was that they were 
separate fires, and had both burned for about an equal time. It was proved 
that the rent of the shop was three months overdue. Shortly before the fire 
occurred the accused had insured the stock and fittings in the Economic Fire 
Office for £100, but had only got a covering note until the policy was ready. 
After the fire the stock and fittings were valued at £17. 18s., that being mostly 
the fittings, there being little stock in the shop. Constable Swan stated that 
about 1 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd July he looked in at the back 
window and saw accused and his wife in the room at the rear of the shop, and 
he heard Phillips tell his wife to hurry up and get on her things and get out. 
The prisoner was said to be well educated, respectably connected and to have 
been recently married. He had been a month in prison, and had been liberated 
on a bail of £150. Arrangements had been made for his removal to- 
Anrerica. The Sheriff adverted to the seriousness of the crime with which 
the accused had been charged, and passed a sentence, modified because of 
the prisoner’s youth and other circumstances, to nine months’ imprisonment. 


THE TRADE OF THE MississipP1.—The United States Bureau of Statistics 
has published an elaborate statement in regard to the carrying trade of the 
Mississippi and its branches, and the productions and manufactures of the 
States using the river for communication. The population of these States is 
given as 28,928,509, and the value of their agricultural products last year at 
$3,265,833,487. Mineral products are valued at $163,103,506, and manu- 
factures at $2,500,000,000, giving a total of nearly $6,000,000,000. The 
whole number of vessels employed on the Mississippi is given at 7,453, of 
which 1,114 are steamers. The total tonnage is 3,393,379, but a very large 
part of this—over 90 per cent.—belongs to vessels of a low grade, such as 
barges, which are very much in use on the Ohio river. During 1890 over 
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9,000,000 tons of forest produce, 8,500,000 tons of coal and nearly 7,000,000 
tons of manufactured goods were transported on the river; while the total 
quantity conveyed on it amounted to 29,500,000 tons. “It is a striking 
fact,” concludes Major Brock, the head of the Bureau, “ that a great portion 
of the 29,505,046 tons of the river traffic in the Mississippi valley was carried 
on three to five feet of water. It is a very reasonable conclusion, and one 
which has been very satisfactorily demonstrated in the history of the improve- 
ments of the channels of the great lakes, that could a safe and proper channel 
be insured all the year round in the Mississippi and its main tributaries by 
the removal of the present impediments to traffic, the commerce of the 
western rivers would not only be greatly increased, but at the same time-very 
materially cheapened and rendered more rapid and satisfactory. 


SOLIDIFIED PETROLEUM FuEL.—The value of petroleum asa fuel has led to 
several attempts to solidify it, and thus to render it more convenient to use than 
when in the liquid form. The most recent method of doing so is that of 
Mr. Chenhall, a demonstration of whose invention was given at the works of 
the Solidified Petroleum (Pioneer) Corporation, Gainsborough Road, Hackney 
Wick. The process of conversion is a very simple and rapid one. - A given 
quantity of crude petroleum is first given off into a vessel, and with it is mixed 
about 15 per cent. of certain chemicals, which are in themselves largely com- 
bustible. The vessel containing the mixture is then placed for a short time in 
boiling water, which causes fusion to take place. The vessel is then trans- 
ferred to a furnace, having a temperature of from 400 degrees to 500 degrees 
Fahr., the mixture being kept stirred. In a short time solidification takes 

place, after which the compound is pressed into blocks for use. The chemicals 

employed for admixture with the petroleum are stated to cost only about the 
same as the petroleum, and the process of conversion does not require any 
skilled labour. The whole process, from the first mixing to solidification, 
occupies only about half-an-hour, and the converting process is simple and 
inexpensive. The solidified petroleum burns freely, and with but a small 
percentage of ash. For reasons connected with the foreign patent relating 
to this invention, the nature of the chemicals was got disclosed; neither 
was the cost of production stated, but from what was shown this cannot be 
excessive. It was, however, stated that the heating power of the new fuel 
was much in excess of that of steam coal, than which it could be sold much 
cheaper. This fuel has been favourably reported on by Sir Edward Reed, 
F.R.S., Mr. Boverton Redwood, F.I.C., Mr. Alfred Blyth, C.E., whose report 
is endorsed by Messrs. Snelus and Sutherland, F.I.C. Sir Edward Reed 
writes :—‘ Having remained at the works a sufficiently long time to see it 
fully carried out, and having subsequently seen the solid fuel produced in 
my presence lighted and burned, I am able to pronounce the process a 
complete success.” 
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DETECTION AND MEASUREMENT OF INFLAMMABLE Gas.—At the recent 
meeting of the British Association, Professor Frank Clowes, Nottingham, 
read a paper on “ The application of a hydrogen flame in an ordinary safety 
lamp to the detection and measurement of inflammable gas or vapour.” The 
appearance of a “‘ cap” over the flame in the safety lamp had long, he said, 
been used by the coal miner for detecting “fire-damp” in the air, and for 
roughly measuring its amount. The ordinary oil flame did not with 
certainty detect the presence. of less than 3 per cent. of fire-damp. The 
alcohol flame adopted by Pieler detected o25 per cent. readily; but since 
this flame gave no light, the Pieler lamp could be used for gas testing only, 
and was useless for lighting purposes. At the last meeting of the British 
Association the results of an examination of the Ashworth lamp were given 
by the author. That lamp burned benzoline, and was found to give good 
illumination when the wick was raised, and to detect at least o’5 per cent. of 
firedamp when the wick was pulled down until it gave a pale-blue flame only. 
In the present paper the author described a miner’s safety lamp, in which the 
ordinary flame could at once be replaced by a hydrogen flame when desired. 
The use of the hydrogen flame enabled the miner to detect readily and with 
certainty percentages of fire-damp, varying between o'25 and 3'0, and to 
measure their amount. As soon as the delicate testing was finished, the 
ordinary flame of the lamp was kindled, and could be employed either for 
illumination or, if lowered, it could be applied to the detection of percentages 
of gas larger in amount than those found by the hydrogen flame. The 
hydrogen gas was carried in a small steel reservoir, slung over the shoulder 
by a strap, and was introduced through a fine metal tube, which passed into 
the interior of the safety-lamp and terminated near the wick. This composite 
lamp was at once a good illuminator and an extremely delicate gas-tester. _ 
Comparative experiments were made with a hydrogen flame, an alcohol flame 
of the same height, and a small blue benzoline flame, all of which were 
exposed in air containing 1 per cent. of coal gas. The “ cap” seen over the 
hydrogen flame was nearly four times as high as that seen over the benzoline 
flame, and half as high again as that seen over the alcohol flame. Many 
serious accidents had arisen from bringing a “ naked flame” into spaces in 
which light petroleum oil had been stored. The vapour of that oil, when 
mingled with the air in proper proportions, was violently explosive; and it 
became important, therefore, to have means of detecting its presence and 
measuring its amount. The author described tests carried out with the 
above hydrogen safety-lamp in his test-chamber. They proved that the 
hydrogen flame could detect one-twentieth of the amount of petroleum 
vapour which could be kindled in air, and one thirty-sixth of the amount 
which exploded when mingled with air. Professor Barrett congratulated 
Professor Clowes on the admirable and beautiful application of the use of 
hydrogen flame as a chemical reagent, and expressed the hope that: it 
would not be long before it entered into practical use. 
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QuoraTIons OF FRENCH LiFe AND Fire INSURANCE SHARES.—The 
Moniteur des Assurances gives the following quotations of shares in French 


life and fire insurances at the ends of 1888-91. 


QUOTATIONS DECEMBER 3list. 





























Life Companies. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
| 

Fr. Fr. Fr. | Fr. 
Comp. d’ Assurances mene ° - | 43,500 41,500 47,500 | §1,000 
L’Union . 4 . ° . : 4300 4,150 4) 4,350 
La Nationale... i ade - | 18,000 21,000 23,500 25,600 
Le Phénix 5 ° : : - | 22,500 25,000 1750 25,500 
La Caisse Paternelle ° . ° - 95 95 100 100 
La Caisse des Families . i ‘ : 20 | as 
Le Monde. . ‘ . 150 100 225 | 220 
L’ Urbaine, shares liberated ° ° . 1,740 1,760 1,825 1,900 
tenn not liberated . ‘ 880 850 890 920 
Le Soleil ° ° ‘ ° : . 240 210 250 275 
ee lw Ct 195 190 235 260 
La Confiance . . ° . : ° 200 250 270 290 
Le Patrimoine . ° ° 85 7O 55 | 60 
L’Abeille - ° ; " - 300 310 390 | 375 
La France , ° : . tS 130 120 220 290 
La Fonciére . ‘ ‘ ° . ° 110 140 165 | 170 
Le Nord. : : ears . ‘ 120 130 185 | 175 
La Providence . . ° ° ° = 200 185 115 110 
La Métropole . . ° re ‘ . 40 50 15 - 10 

Fire Companies. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 

Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
Comp. ‘—card, Générales. ‘ i 26,500 30, 500 30,500 33,000 
Le Phénix 4 . i c 5,900 6,350 6,900 7,800 
La Nationale . ‘ ‘ F 3 19,000 21,500 25,200 25,500 
L’Union . ° , ‘ . . . 12,700 15,500 13,500 15,600 
Le Soleil. ‘ A ; a a 2,750 3,500 35475 35775 
La France i > ‘ P 7 5 6,400 7,500 9,500 9,400 
L’ Urbaine ‘ P ‘ . ‘ 3,100 4,000 4,025 4,400 
La Providence ; ‘ ‘ . - 6,550 6,900 8,000 8,100 
Le Nord . ‘ ‘ ‘ , -) = 1,150 1,400 1,625 2,100 
L’Aigle . . ‘ ° c F . 3,050 3,980 4,300 4,800 
La Paternelle . ‘ 5 , B ‘ 2,650 3,050 39325 3,550 
La Confiance . 2 a ‘ - 2 130 150 225 290 
Le Midi . ° ‘ ; ‘ ° 55 45 60 60 
L’ Abeille P , ‘ ‘ ‘ : 640 820 1,170 2575 
Le Monde ° 4 . ; ‘ : 260 320 340 325 
La Fonciére_ . ‘ ‘ . ; = 125 120 175 175 
Bemeee. =6lt lclCltlltlt 20 30 60 65 
La Rouennaise 3 ‘ ‘ 15 “25 40 25 
La Commerciale . : ‘ ; ; 100 80 60 60 
La Clémentine ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i 15 15 20 30 














PaRAFFIN Lamp DisasTers.—A fatal fire occurred at Smethwick, near 
Oldbury, recently, through a paraffin lamp exploding in the house of a 
labourer. The flames caught the bed-clothing, and though he, his wife and 
two young children were got out with great difficulty, all four died in the 
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hospital— A woman, named Hannah Roche, was arrested in Waterford on a 
Sunday morning, on a charge of having murdered her husband. On the 
previous Saturday night, the prisoner’s husband, a labourer, and a son, aged 
15, returned home, and finding Mrs. Roche out, went to bed. It was nearly 
twelve o’clock when the wife returned, and it is alleged that she flung a lighted 
paraffin oil lamp at her husband’s head. The glass’ broke, and Roche was 
enveloped in flames. The boy sprang out of the bed and escaped, but Roche 
died in a few hours, after suffering dreadful agonies. The woman ‘was 
arrested, and remanded pending the holding of an inquest—A married 
woman, named Phelps, living at Old Brompton, near Chatham, being 
short of stature, stood on a fender to turn up the lighted wick of a 
paraffin lamp on the mantel-shelf. Her foot slipped and she fell, and the 
lamp upsetting at the same time, her clothing took fire. She was fearfully 
burned, and died in great agony. A verdict of accidental death was returned 
by the coroner’s jury on the deceased.—Thomas Barton, aged 70, a nautical 
instrument maker, was fatally burned at 21, Maroon Street, Limehouse. 
He lived alone, and it was his habit to light a small hand-lamp in the hall. 
A small metal benzoline lamp was found underneath his burned body in the 
passage, and a small ring-handle was attached to one of his fingers, having 
apparently been melted off the body of the lamp. 





& 
> 


PERSONAL, ETc. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—It is announced that the Hon. Edward 
Stanley, M.P., has joined the Liverpool board of the Alliance Assurance 
Company. ; 





Union AssURANCE Society.—Mr. Thomas Coates has received an 
appointment from the directors of the Union Assurance Society as “ cotton 
representative ” at their Manchester branch.—Policy-holder. 





OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION.—Mr. Richard Percy 
Goode has received from the directors of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation the appointment of district manager at Dublin. 





VicTorRIA Mutual AssuRANCE SocieTy.—Mr. Arthur J. Cook, secretary 
of the Victoria Mutual Assurance Society, was re-elected auditor of the 
Institute of Journalists at their recent meeting at Edinburgh. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE OFFICE, ATHENS.—The National Insurance 
Office, Athens, founded at the end of last year, has appointed Mr. Mackenzie, 
merchant, of Genoa, as its European general reinsurance agent. 

VOL. LIV. 56 . 
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Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE Company or New York.—Mr. Alexander 
Grant has received the appointment of district manager in the West of 
England for the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 





DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED, ETC.—Mr. J. S. Balfour, M.P., has 
retired from the board of the Debenture Corporation, Limited, of the Assets 
Realisation Company, Limited, and the Electric Construction Corporation, 
Limited. 





LONDON AsSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Barker, who has resigned his 
position at the Manchester branch of the Guardian Fire and Life Office, has 
obtained an appointment at Manchester from the London Assurance 
Corporation. 





Star Lire AssuRANCE SociEty.—We believe the premises of the Star 
Life Assurance Society, at Birkenhead, have been removed to 3, Holly Bank 
Road, where larger premises have been secured for the extended business of 
the society. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. — Sir 
William Thomas Lewis, of Aberdare, South Wales, has been elected a 
member of the general board in London of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited. 





BRITISH NATURAL PREMIUM PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, LIMITED.—Mr. 
James Lowry, late of the Pioneer Insurance Company, has become manager 
at Liverpool for the British Natural Premium Provident Association, 
Limited, at Rigby’s Buildings, Dale Street. 





CALEDONIAN INSURANCE ComPaANy.—Mr. John Gordon Ogilvie, late of 
the Northern Assurance Company, Aberdeen, has been appointed by the 
directors of the Caledonian Insurance Company to succeed Mr. G. Simpson 
as resident secretary of the company in Aberdeen. 


— - 


British MutuaL PLaTe Guiass INSURANCE CoMPANY, LIMITED.—Mr. 
J. W. Stead, S.S.C., Edinburgh, has been appointed managing director of 
the British Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Company, Limited. Mr. Stead 
was for some years on the board of directors of the company. 





WEsT OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. R. P. 
Rowan, recently of the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, has 
been appointed by the directors of the West of England Fire and Life 
Insurance Company their surveyor and inspector of agents in Ireland. 
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EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LimiITED.—Mr. 
M. W. Kellick, lately agency inspector at Liverpool for the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, has been appointed agency inspector at the 
same place for the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited. 





PaLATINE INsuRANCE Company, LimiTED.—Mr. L. C. Phillips, late 
manager of the City of London Fire Insurance Company, Limited, now 
merged in the Palatine, has beén appointed to manage the Palatine Insurance 
Company, Limited’s newly-opened West-end office at No. 244, Regent Street, 
T.ondon. 





ENGLAND AssURANCE INsTITUTION.—Mr. J. Harrison, late of the 
Guardian Fire and Life Office, Manchester, has been appointed resident 
secretary, along with Mr. A. Woodburn, at the Manchester branch of the 
England Assurance Institution, and chief superintendent of agencies for the 
North of England. 





LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE ComMPANY, LIMITED.—- 
Mr. C. E. Waite, agency superintendent of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, has been appointed assistant manager for the 
United States of the London Guarantee and Accident Insurance Company, 
Limited, his head-quarters being Chicago. 





SECURITY COMPANY DIkECTORATE.—Because of his joining a firm of 
chartered accountants and stock-brokers, Mr. William H. Goff, C.A, has 
resigned the appointment which he held for the Security Company, but has 
intimated that he will continue his connection with the company as a local 
director and member of the advisory board. 





GLOBE ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. J. T. Windle, lately 
resident secretary at Manchester for the Scottish Accident Insurance 
Company, and formerly inspector of agents for the Norwich and London 
Accident Assurance Association, has been appointed by the directors of the 
Globe Accident Insurance Company their manager in Yorkshire. 





THE LATE Mr. LANE, OF THE UNITED FIRE OFFICE, MONTREAL.— 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Percy Lane, son of the general 
manager of the Palatine Insurance Company. Mr. Lane was trained under 
his father, but left for the United Fire Office at New York, going from this 
place to take charge of a new office of the company at Montreal, along with 
Mr. Hudson. He died of a second attack of pneumonia, the first having 
taken place last year. 
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SEcurITY Company.—The directors of the Security Company, Limited, 
have appointed Mr. James B. Gibson, chartered accountant, son of the late 
Mr. Arch. Gibson, secretary of the Caledonian Railway Company, to be 
manager at Glasgow of the Glasgow Safe Deposit, and to be resident manager 
for the West of Scotland of the Burglary Insurance and Fidelity Guarantee 
branches of the company’s business. 





EquiTaBLE LirE AssuURANCE Company oF New York.—The death is 
announced, in his eighty-third year, of Mr. Alex. Munkittrick, senior, who 
represented the Equitable Life Assurance Company of the United States in 
this country from its establishment here in 1870 until his retirement in 1885. 
Mr. Munkittrick was highly esteemed by all who came into contact with him. 
His son is the present manager of the company. 





PRESENT TO Mr. THOMPSON, MANAGER OF THE NORTHERN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Company, LimITED.—Mr. R. W. Thompson, manager of the 
Northern Accident Insurance Company, Limited, was, on the occasion of his 
marriage to Miss B. Dick, daughter of a director of the company, presented 
with several valuable gifts by the directors of the company, the head office 
staff, and the branch officials throughout Great Britain. 





WEsT OF ENGLAND INSURANCE Company.—After a service of thirty 
years, Mr. George Watlington Cooke has retired, because of failing health, 
from the management in London of the West of England Insurance 
Company. The directors have appointed his son, Mr. George Cooke, as 
his successor, as he has been serving for long under his father, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the business of the company. 





NORTHERN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CompaNy, LimITED.—Mr. McKenzie 
McLeod having retired from the representation of the Northern Accident 
Insurance Company, Limited, at Liverpool, Mr. J. M. Dumbell, who has 
served for many years with the Imperial Insurance Company, Limited, and 
latterly in the capacity of agency inspector, has been appointed district 
resident secretary of the Northern Accident, in succession to Mr. McLeod. 





NorwicH UNion Lire Insurance Sociery.—Mr. George Frederick 
Mocatta has been appointed by the directors of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society to the charge at Hanley of their newly-made north-western 
branch. Mr. Mocatta was lately inspector at the Liverpool branch of the 
Norwich Union, but received his training with the Royal Insurance Company. 
Mr. George Keith Archibold, of the Norwich Union head office, has been 
appointed inspector of agents for the south-western branch, in succession to 
Mr. A. Grant. 
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STANDARD LiFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Mr. J. H. W. Rolland, C.A., 
for the past twelve years secretary at the head office of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company in Edinburgh, has been promoted to the position of 
general secretary for the company in London, in succession to Mr. W. 
Bentham, who retires after forty years of faithful service. Mr. Rolland is 
succeeded at Edinburgh by Mr. Niel B. Gunn, who has acted as secretary of 
the foreign and colonial department of the office in Edinburgh. 





New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY— APPOINTMENTS.— The following 
appointments have been made by the New York Insurance Company :— 
Mr. W. R. Collinson, who has acted for the company as branch manager at 
Plymouth, Exeter, Birmingham and Leeds respectively, to be cashier at 
London office, with secretarial duties; Mr. J. A. Ferguson, from the States, 
where he has long served the company, to be general manager for Great 
Britain and Ireland, in succession to Mr. Thomas Crawford, resigned. 





New York Lire INSURANCE ComPpaNny.—The head office in England of 
the New York Life Insurance Company has been removed from Cheapside 
to the premises at the corner of Northumberland Avenue, formerly occupied 
by the Junior Liberal Club. Mr. Thomas Crawford, who lately resigned the 
managership of the New York Life for Great Britain and Ireland, has been 
presented with an illuminated address and an elegant silver salad bowl by 
the London office staff, in token of their regard for him and appreciation of 
his services during the twenty years he has been connected with the office. 





MARINE AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SocieTy.—Mr. Stanley Day, 
F.I.A. (by examination), formerly of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
latterly actuary of the Marine and General Assurance Society, and son of 
Mr. Archibald Day, ex-president of the Institute of Actuaries, has been 
appointed by the directors to be secretary as well as actuary of the society, 
in succession to the late Mr. Claud G. Laing, manager and secretary, who 
died recently in a sudden manner. Mr. Arthur Oswald Fisher, of the 
London office of the Standard Life Assurance Company, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the society. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF PERTH.—Mr: 
Sidney Fuller, formerly of the Ocean Company, and latterly with the 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Office, has been appointed by the directors 
of the General Accident Insurance Company, Limited, of Perth, to be 
London manager of the company, in succession to Mr. W. P. Reid, who has 
resigned that position. Mr. John McKinnon, assistant secretary of the 
Crown Accident Insurance Company, has been appointed assistant manager 
of the General Accident Company, and it is stated that this appointment is 
rendered necessary by the recent growth in the business of the company. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN INSURANCE, ETC. 
TuHE- Nationale Insurance Company, Athens, has appointed Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Genoa, its general agent for Europe. 


THEATRE FirEs.—The Marie Theatre, St. Petersburg, and the “‘ French” 
Theatre in Pera, have been burned down, but there was no loss of life. 


THE FEUER ASSECURANZ COMPANIE VON 1877 in Hamburg has appointed 


an agent in England, but only to undertake non-European reinsurance 
business. 


REINSURANCE IN Russia.—According to St. Petersburg papers, reinsurance 


of native with foreign companies is to be prohibited, as recommended by 
a special commission. 


THE London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited, says an official 
Swedish report, commenced business in Stockholm in the autumn of 1891, 
but up to the issue of the same no business is returned. 


A CALIFORNIA insurance company pays its lady managing director a 
salary of £2,000 a year, probably the largest salary paid to any woman. 
The office employs only women, in the head office no less than two hundred. 


LA PROTECTION, Paris.—The liquidation of this company is now com- 
pleted. It was started with a capital of 12,000,000 francs, of which 25 per 


cent. was paid up, but in addition to this sum, 95 francs per share have been 
lost. 


Tax ON INSURANCE COMPANIES IN DENMARK.—The Danish Minister of 
the Interior has presented a Bill to the Folkething for taxing native com- 
panies 2 per cent. on their net profit, and foreign ones domiciled in Denmark 
2 per cent. on the net profit of their Danish business. 


TAXING FOREIGN COMPANIES IN PRussia.—The Cologne Chamber of 
Commerce has protested against the Government proposal to tax foreign 
companies operating in Prussia, as such a measure would only lead to 
retaliation against Prussian companies in other countries. 


BRITISH FrRE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—The loss ratios of 


British fire companies in the United States during the first half of 1892 are 
returned as follows :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Commercial Union . , . 87 | Norwich . : . . ~ & 
Guardian x ; - - 92 North British and Mercantile . 75 
Imperial. ‘ é . 65 Northern . - . . . 85 
Lancashire. ° ‘ +. 99 Pheenix . ‘ ; ‘ . 88 
Lion - 2 P , - 64 Queen. ‘ . . ~ 
Liverpool and London . « Royal : ‘ . - 74 
London Assurance . ; « Scottish Union ‘ . - 60 
London and Lancashire . « 6 Sun. oO ; ~ OF 











